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r[ HERE are few books of reference, whofe utility has been more 
generally acknowledged, than that of Anderfon’s Hiftory of 
Commerce ; and perhaps, fince its firft appearance, there has not 
been a fingle writer on any traét of modern hiftory, who has not 
been led to confult it, and to derive from it fome part of his ma- 
terials. The author, who, during forty years of a long life, had 
been employed in the fervice of the South-Sea Company, poflef- 
fed the means of becoming intimately acquainted with the moft 
complicated commercial concerns of the Britifh empire during that 
period; and his private ftudies being naturally direéted to the 
fubjects of his daily occupation, he gradually collected the moft 
extenfive and valuable ftore of materials that books could furnith 
for the economical hiftory of the fixteenth and feventeenth centu- 
ries. But this elaborate work extended only to the year 17603 
for which reafon it was thought advifeable, fome years ago, to pub- 
lifh a fecond edition, with a continuation, the merits of which it is 
not neceflary for us to difcufs. We fhall therefore only obferve, 
that, by a conftant adherence to this plan, the records of our com- 
merce would have fhortly become as voluminous as thofe of our 
Parliamentary proceedings, and that a trader of the nineteenth 
century, who fhould have been defirous of learning the hiftory of 
his predeceffors, muft have facrificed no {mall portion of his time 
and capital in the acquifition of fuch information. 
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We therefore apprehend, that it was become very neceffary to 
undertake a revifion of the whole work; to prune whatever was 
redundant; to bring together, under the form of tables, much 
{cattered information refpecting the prices of commodities and 
the value of coins; to fubftitute, in fome places, the language of 
our prefent political economy for the obfolete jargon of the old 
commercial fyftem ; and, above all, to reform the numerous er- 
rors in the ancient hiftory, which had been apparently compiled 
from very incorreét tranflations, without any reference to original 
authorities. ‘There are few editors, perhaps, who would not have 
been appalled by the labour of fuch a revifion; yet it has been 
undertaken and completed by Mr Macpherfon, to whom the learn- 
ed world has been already indebted for a moft valuable edition of 
Wyntown’s Chronicle, and for his Geographical Illuftrations of 
Scottifh Hiftory, and whofe well-earned reputation for fcrupulous 
fidelity cannot fail to excite a favourable prepofleflion in the mind 
of the reader. 

The work, in its prefent form, confifts of four large and clofely 
printed quarto volumes, the firft of which, comprehending the 
hiftory of commerce from the earlieft times to the difcovery of 
America in 1492, is entirely written by the prefent editor. The 
fecond, with about one half of the third, comprifing the interval 
between that period and the year 1760, is a republication of Mr 
Anderfon’s text, with the retrenchment of fome fuperfluities, 
and the infertion of fome omiffions: and the remainder of the 
work, extending to the firft meeting of the Union-Parliament, 
is compofed by Mr Macpherfon, principally from documents pre- 
ferved in the various public offices, which he feems to have ran- 
facked and fcrutinized with fuch indefatigable patience as the moft 
ardent zeal for the interefts of commerce could alone infpire. 

It muft be obvious, that the analyfis of fuch a hiftory, if it 
were poflible, would be wholly uninterefting ; for who will read 
the abitract of a dictionary? It is true, that the fucceffive arti- 
cles of information are not difpofed under the fucceflive letters of 
the alphabet; but a ftri€t chronological feries, combined with 
abrupt geographical tranfitions, produces the fame effeét ; and the 
feparate facts are moft effe€tually disjoined from thofe which pre- 
cede or follow them. Here, therefore, is no unity of interett, no 
fubordination of events, no room for delineations of character, nor 
for the artifices and ornaments of hiftorical compofition. ‘The 
en and even the tafte of the writer, can only be evinced 

y his fuccefs in conveying information through the medium of 
the fmalleft poffible number of words; not only when he is nat- 
rating fa¢ts, but alfo when he is difcufling their authenticity, or 
that of their dates, or when he is examining the comparative - 
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aétnefs and credibility of the original authors, to whom he muft 
refer his readers for a more ample elucidation of his ftatements, 
it is his duty to be concife, fententious, and even dry; becaufe, 
however ready we may be to give up the reins of our imagination 
to thofe who are willing to amufe us by a connected narrative, 
we are impatient of any obftacle to the gratification of our acci- 
dental inquiries ; and few men can bear a tedious anfwer to a fhort 
queftion. It therefore only remains fot us to enable our readers, 
by means of a few extracts, to eftimate the merit of Mr Macpher- 
fon’s labours: with refpeét to Mr Anderfon’s original work, the 
opinion of the public is already fettled. 

As a firft example of our author’s manner, both in the text and 
notes, we will take his account of the great naval expedition of 
the Carthaginians, which he places about 500 years A.C. 

‘ We learn from Strabo (L. iii. p. 265.) that the Pheenicians of 
Gadir (Cadiz) were the firft who traded to the Caffiterides, and that 
they carefully concealed the route to them from all other navigators, 
lt follows, of courfe, that thefe iflands were unknown to the Carthagi- 
nians, for at leaft fome time. The Carthaginians, vexed to fee them- 
felves outdone in any point of commercial knowledge or enterprize, de- 
firous of fharing in the advantageous trade of the Caffiterides, and 
eager to difcover the whole extent of the world, ordered two voyages 
of difcovery to be undertaken at the fame time. They feem to have 
known nothing of the fituation of the country they wifhed to find, ex - 
cept that it was beyond the ftraits in the ocean; but as all iflands, ace 
ceflible to the ancient navigators, muft have been in fight of other lands, 
they concluded, that by exploring the coaft of the ocean both north- 
ward and fouthward, it mutt certainly be difcovered. Therefore, they 
ordered Himilco to dire& his courfe northward from the ftraits, and 
Hanno to purfue the oppofite courfe along the weftern fhore of Africa. 
Both commanders executed their orders; and both publifhed accounts 
of their difcoveries, That of Himilco was extant in the fifth century, 
when fome extracts of it were inferted in a geographical poem by Rufus 
Feftus Avienus; from which we learn, that he arrived in lefs than four 
months at the iflands of the Ocftrymnides, (which were two days fail 
from the large facred ifland inhabited by the Hidernians, near to which 
was the ifland of the A/dious), where they found copious mines of tin 
and lead, and a high-f{pirited and commercial people, who ufed boats 
covered with leather. This defcription, though the pofition of the 
iflands is defcribed in a manner remarkably obfcure, anfwers to no other 
country fo well as our Briti/b [lands ; and it is extremely probable, that 
Himilco eftablifhed a Carthaginian colony, and fettled the firfl commer- 
cial intercourfe between Britain and Carthage. * 


R 2 ‘ The 


* Dionyfivs Periegetes, (v. 563.) defcribes the iflands of the Hef- 
perides (which he feemingly places near to Britain) as * the native 
country 
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* The obje& of Hanno’s voyage being to make difcoveries, and efta- 
lifh colonies on the welt coalt of Africa, 30,000 people embarked 
with him in 60 thips of 50 oars each. * On various parts of the coatt 
he founded at leait feven towns, or trading ports, whereof the furthett, 
reckoned as many days courfe beyond the ftraits as Carthage was with- 
in them, was on a fmall ifland lying in a bay, to which he gave the 
name of Kerné (or Cerné), and apparently that which is now called 
Mogadore. + From Kerné, Hanno proceeded fouthward along os 
coal 


country of tin, inhabited by the wealthy fons (or defcendants) of the 
illuftrious Iberians,’ who were apparently the people defcribed by Sky- 
Jax and Avienus as living near Gadir, befide the lefler river Uberus, now 
Rio Tinto, in Andalufia. From the ancient Iberians, Tacitus conjec- 
tures the Silures (the old inhabitants of South Wales) to be defcended. 
(Vit. Agric. c. ii.) The chief ifland of the clufter near the fouth-weft 
extremity of Britain, is called Sigdelis in Antonine’s Maritime Itinerary, 
Silura by Solinus, (c. 24.) Silline by Sulpicius Severus, (Z. ii.) and is 
now called Silley. Avienus fays, (Ora maritima, v. 113.) that the 
Tartefians (fo he calls the people of Gadir) were accuftomed to trade 
to the Oeftrymnides ; and he then adds, that the hufbandmen or planters 
(coloni) and people of Carthage alfo went to them, which feems to infer 
the eftablifhment of a permanent colony. It appears extremely pro- 
bable, that Hefperides, Oeftrymnides, and Cafliterides, are but differ. 
ent names of the fame clufter of iflands, the chief one of which got the 
name of Silura, Silleni, or Silley, which name now comprehends the 
whole: and, if.fo, Avienus perfectly agrees with Strabo, who fays, 
that the firft voyages were made to thefe iflands from Gadir. 

* Of Hanno’s voyage, we have only a Greek tranflation, or rather 
abridgement. We may therefore fufpeét the number of people to be 
erroneous, as it is not probable that fo many would embark before the 
coaft was explored, the ftations for the new colonifts chofen, and the 
plan of the emigration and fettlement duly arranged. 

+ Polybius, who failed along the coaft, defcribes Kerné (ap. Plin. 
L. vi. ¢. 31.) a8 oppofite to Mount Atlas, and about a mile from the 
main land; and with him Ptolemy nearly agrees, who plainly places 
Kerné north from the Fortunate Iflands or Canaries. Thefe marks, 
and the confideration, that the Carthaginians would probably not make 
as much real diflance on an unknown as on a known coaft, may almoft 
fix the much contefted pofition of Kerné, which can anfwer to no other 
place fo well as the little ifland of Mogadore, the harbour of which is a 
{mall bay between it and the coaft of Morocco, It is wonderful, that 
men of learniog, with the clear evidence of Polybius and Ptolemy, and 
fame other ancient authors before their eyes, fhould let their fancy run 
fo wild, as to take the confiderable ifland of St Thomas, almoft under 
the equinodtial line, or Madeira, alfo an ifland of fome extent, and too 
far from the coait to be reaghed by the ancient navigators, or even > 

va 
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coaft inhabited by the negroes for twenty-fix days; during which, ac- 
cording to the computation of a day’s courfe by Herodotus, he may 
have run 1820 miles, or 1300 as Skylax calculates the courfe. In his 
way, he difcovered fome iflands, two days courfe from the Continent, 
called Gorillas by Hanno’s interpreters, and, by later writers, Gorgadas, 
and apparently the fame which have been alfo called the Hefperides, 
the Fortunate iflands, and the Canaries, * being the only iflands of any 
confequence’vifible from the main ifland of Africa.’ p. 52, §3+ 54. 

As the fubje& of ancient commerce had hitherto been very fuper- 
ficially treated, Mr Macpherfon is compelled, in almoit every page 
of his firft volume, to compare the reports of the ancient writers, 
obfcured as they are by a vague and imperfect geography, with 
the more accurate relations of modern travellers, and thus to efta- 
blifh, one by one, the links of a chain of faéts which it is not al- 
ways poflible to conneét. Hence, we often find a fingle note, or 
a few fentences of text, which are evidently the refult of long 
and painful refearch. Of this we might eafily multiply inftances_ 
from the remoter periods of the hiftory; but we prefer the fol- 
lowing quotations from the middle ages, becaufe they poffefya 
more popular intereft, and afford a few authentic documents de- 
rived from a fource not often confulted, on topics to which mo- 
dern hiftorians are, very wifely, much more attentive than their 

redeceffors. They occur under the year A. D. 500. 

* The following particulars of the manners, manufaCtures, &c. of the 
inhabitants of the Britifh iflands beyond the limits of the Roman con- 
guefts, (to whom I have fcarcely had an opportunity of paying any at- 
tention hitherto), are chiefly colleéted from the ancient biographers of 
the Saints, almoft the only writers of the weftern world in the dark 
ages, and brought together as throwing fome glimmering of light upon 
the {mall portion of arts, manufactures, trade, and navigation, exifting 
in thefe remote regions about this time. ¢ 

‘ The Irith ftill retained the cuftom noted by Solinus, of adorning 

R3 their 


vait ifland of Madagafcar, on the eaf fide of Africa, for Kerné, a {mall 
ifland of a few furlongs in circumference, on the wef fide of that Conti- 
nent. But, unfortunately, men of great learning are fometimes very 
bad geographers. In the year 1765, the Emperor of Moroceo ap- 
pointed Mogadore to be the port for the foreign trade of his domi- 
nions. 

* Some modern authors fuppofe the Biffago or Biffao iflands, near 
the Rio-Grande, and others, the ifland of St Thomas, to be the Go. 
rillas. 

+ Patric flourifhed from A. D. 432, the ytar of his mifliop, to 493 ; 
Brigit about 500; and Columba from 522 to 597. The lives here 
quoted were written very foom after their own time, and may be trulted 
in every thing but the miracles. 
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their fwords and daggers with the polifhed teeth of animals. (Adamnani 
Vita Columba, MS. Bibl. Reg. 8. D. ix. E. tii. ce. 39. ) The manufac. 
ture of fwords and other weapons was, in very early times, pradtifed in 
every part of the Britifh iflands. 

¢ The luxury of riding in chariots was common in Britain and Ire- 
land, (Patricii Synod. can. 9. Cogitofi Vita Brigite, ap. Mefingham, 
cc. 6,7, 11. Adamn, L.i. c.99; L. ti. ¢. 43.) 

* A common article of drefs was a cloak or plaid, (peplum, pallium, 
fagum ) adorned with a variety of colours, which was probably of home 
manufaGture. (Adamn. L. iii. c. 1.) They had fine linen, which, with 
other articles of fumptuous drefe, may be prefumed to have been import- 
ed. The bodies of the dead, at leaft thofe of eminent rank, were wrap, 
ped in finelinen. (Patric. Synod. can. 9. Cogitos. c. ii. Adamn. L. iti. 
c. 26.) Decency of drefs was recommended to all, but particularly to 
clergymen and their wives. (Patric. Synod. can. 6, 

In the churches and abbays there were bells, which the pious and 
induftrious abbots fometimes made with their own hands. (Vita Gilde, 
quoted in Ufferit Brit. Eccles, Antig. p, 905. Edit. 1639. Adama, Lib. i, 
c. ti. 3 L. itt. c. 23.) 

‘ Water-mills were introduced in Britain by the Romans, as appears 
by the remains of a Roman mil! lately di‘covered at Manchefter. (WVhit- 
aker’s Hift. of Manch. p. 315.) ; and, as they are frequen tly mentioned 
during the Saxon period, we may be aflured, that an engine fo very ufe- 
ful, and alfo of fuch fimple conftru@tion, was never allowed to go out of 
ufe. About this time they were alfo ufed in Ireland. (Cogitos. ¢. 13.) 

‘ Veflels made of glafs, for drinking out of, were ufed, even in the 
extremity of Britain, by the northern Pichts * ; but whether they were 
nianufa&tured by themfelves, or imported, we are not told. (Adama, 
Lib. ii. c..32.). We have reafon to believe that the art of manufaéturing 
glafs was known, to the fouthern Britons, before the invafion of the 
Romans. 

« Ale was a common drink, and made at home. Wine was alfo ufed 
upon fome occafions, and moft probably imported. (Cogitos. c. 4.— 
Adamn. L. ti. ¢. rs) 

¢ The natives of Ireland, and the north-weft coaft of Britain, and the 
ten re caught falmon and other fith with nets, (Adamn, L. ii. 
éc. 17, 18. L. iii. c.25.) But they knew nothing of the vatt advantage 
to be derived { from au extenfive fifhery, and only caught fifh for their 
own ufe. 


¢ Though 


—— 


* It is proper to obferve, that Cumia, who died in the year 699, and 
was the original writer of the life of Columba, has not a word of the 
ftory containing the noti¢@e of the drinking-glafs, It is not known in 
what year Adamnan wrote bis greatly enlarged copy of Cumin’s life of 
Columba. ‘The manufacture of glafs wasantroduced among the Englifh, 
of Northumberland in the year 674. 
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¢ Though the leather boats of the Britons chiefly attracted the atten. 
tion of foreigners, as being unufual with them, we muft not fuppofe 
they had no otliers. They certainly learned to. build veffels of wood 
while under the Roman dominion, if they had them not before. About 
this time, even in the remote Weftern iflands, they had long veffels built 
of oak planks ; and they all carried at leaft one fail. Some of the vef- 
fels, covered with leather, were fufficient to go long voyages; at leaft as 
far as from Ireland to Orkney, and even to advance as far into the 
Northern Ocean as a run of fourteen days, with full fail before a fouth 
wind.* (Adamn. Lei. c. 1. Le ti. 0. 42, 45+) 

¢ 1 may here alfo obferve, that inftruments and trinkets made of gold, 
fome of them of confiderable weight, were by no means uncommon in 
Ireland, as appears from the great numbers of them found in various 
parts of the country, though they probably belong to ages prior to any 
authentic hiftory. + As civilized nations do not carry the precious me- 
tals to countries in an inferior ftate of civilization, it feems more probable 
that the gold was found in mines, of which there are {till fome veitiges 
in Ireland, than that it was imported ; though we fhould even fuppofe 
with Tacitus, (Vita Agric. c. 24.) that Ireland had a greater foreign 
trade than Britain. ’—~Vol. I. p. 223, 224. 

Such notices concerning the manners of ancient nations, howe 
ever fhort, are always interefting to thofe who wilh to trace, ig 
hiftory, the progrefs of mankind towards improvement and civi- 
lization. For this reafon, the following fhort extra&t, (fron 
Vol. I. p. 391.) refpeting the manners of the Italians, about 
A. D. 1238, may be worth copying. 

* Their food was very moderate, or rather feanty. The common 
people had meat only three times in a week ; their dinner was pot-herbs, 
boiled with meat ; their fupper, the cold meat left from dinner, The 
hufband and wife ate out of the fame difh; and they had but one of two 
cups in the houfe. They had no candles made of tallow or wax ; but a 
torch, held by one of the children, or a fervant, gave them light at fup- 
per. Many had no wine in the fummer. Their -wine-cellars were {mall ; 
and their barns were not large. The men, whofe chief pride was in 

R4 their 


* It appears that fome wrong-headed monks, either by flrefs of wea- 
ther, or by defign, (for the perfection of religion was fuppofed to confalt 
in rendering themf ives ufelels, by withdrawing from fociety) had aétu- 
ally failed to Iceland, where they fettled, it being moft probably im- 
Pp ffible for them to find their way back again; and their books, in the 
Irifh language, beils, &c. were found there by the firit coloniits from 
Norway. ( Arii Schede de Tlani bay Co 2 ) 

| See Archeslogia Britann. V, ii. Now 3. VF. iii. p. - Vallancey’s 
Collecianea de Rebus Hibern, No, xiii, One gold fibula of ten ounces, 
(reprefented in Pilate vi. No. 2.) was fold to a goldfmith, who inform- 
ed Coijonel Vallencey that he had melted down feveral of that form, one 
of which weighed fixteen ounces. 
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their arms and horfes, wore caps made with iron-fcales, and cloaks made 
of leather, without any covering, or of woollen cloth. without leather. 
The women wore jackets, of a ftuff called pignolate, with gowns of linen; 
gmd their head-drefles were very fimple. Very few people had any gold 
or filver on their clothes, Thofe who pofleffed a f{inall fum of money 
were thought rich; and the homely drefs of the women required but 
{mall marriage-portions. The nobles were proud of living in towers ; 
and thence the cities were filled with thofe fortified dwellings. ( Ricco. 
bald: Ferrarte nfis, Fifi. imt r, ap. Muratori Scr ipt. V.v. col. 128.)” 

We thall now add another « xtract, for the fake of its fingularity. 
Every reader is acquainted with the numerous advantages derived 
to mddern navigators from the invaluable invention of the mari- 
ner’s compafs; the want of which compelled the Phoenician, the 
Greek, and the early Italian navigators, to creep from headland 
to headland, without venturing to quit the fhore, excepting when 
an ifland, fo near as to be diftin€tly feen from the continent, 
offered them an equally fecure retreat from the violence of an 
accidental tempiett. Yet we know that the bolder Norwegians, 
though expofed to far greater perils from the habitual inclemency 
of a high northern latitude, and from the frequent cloudinefs of 
their atmofphere, were in the habit of attempting, and often with 
fuccefs, a voyage of fome length upon the ocean. It would be 
wnjuft to tax’with temerity a fpirit of enterprize which fo often 
accomplifhed its objeA. We mutt therefore fuppofe that a patient 
obfervation of natural phenomena, attention to the flight of mi- 
gratory birds, and to the dire€tion of currents, and fome few im- 

le devices which, being no longer neceflary, are now forgotten, 
mult have ferved as fub{titutes for the more valuable refources of 
modern navigation: One of thefe devices is recorded by Mr Mac- 
pherfon in a note, vol. I. p. 261. 

‘ Arngrim Jonas tells us, that when Flok, a famous Norwegian na- 
vigator, was going to fet out from Shetland for Iceland, then called 
Gardarfholm, he took on board fome crows, becaufe the mariner’s compafs 
was not ct inufe. When he thought he had made a confiderable part 
of his way, he threw up one of his crows, which, ‘feeing land aftern, 
flew to it; whence Flok, conclud ing that he was nearer to Shetland 
(perhaps pets Faroe) than any other land, kept on his courfe for 
fome time, and then fent out ano a er crow, wild, feeing no land at 
all, returned to the veffel. At laft, having run the greateft part of his 
way, another crow was fent out * “bien which, feeing land ahead, im- 
mediately flew for it ; and Flok , following his guide, ” fell in with the 
calt end of the ifland. Such was the fimple mode of fteering their 
courfe, praétifed by thofe bold a gators of the ftormy northern ocean. 
‘The ancient natives of Taprcbané (Ceylon) ufed the fame expedient 

h the tranquil fu face of the Indian Ocean. ( Plinii 


when fkimming along tl 
Ht. Nat. Lib. vi. ¢. 22.)? 
y, 
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We fhall here take leave of the firft volume; conceiving that 
the extracts already given are fufficiently ample to anfwer our 
purpofe, by exhibiting a fair fpecimen of the author’s manner. 
‘The third part, commencing with the acceflion of his prefent Ma- 
jefty, and occupying gs50 clofely printed quarto pages, is, of 
courfe, far more intereiting to the ftatefman, to the political eco- 
nomift, and even to the common reader; but as the faéts which 
it contains are, in general, familiarly known, and are of neceflity 
much compreffed, very few of them would appear to advantage 
in the infulated ftate in which alone we could exhibit them. The 
following anecdote, however, (in vol. iv. p. 401.) is a ftriking ex- 
ception to this remark ; it is perfeétly new to us; and we fincere- 
ly with to give it all the publicity which it deferves. 

‘ 1797. The manufacturing intereft of Great Britain fuftained a 
very heavy, and (as it has fince turned out) perhaps an irreparable lofs, 
‘in the death ef Mr Stephen Dolignou, the ingenious inventor of a high- 
ly improved kind of weaving machinery, adapted to the manufacture of 
all kinds of ftuffs, from the coarfeft to the fineft, and from the narrow- 
eft to the broadeft. The looms may be wrought by the power of wind, 
water, fteam, weights, or animal ftrength; and they differ from all 
other weaving machinery in poffefling (if I may be allowed the phrafe) 
an inftinétive capacity of knowing when any thread of the warp or weft 
is broken; in which cafe the loom, wherein fuch an accident has hap- 
pened, ceafes its motion, whilft the others, a€tuated by the fame move 
ing power, proceed in their work ; thereby calling upon the perfon at- 
tending it to repair the damage, which being done, it immediately goes 
on as before. Six of thefe looms may with eafe be attended by a girl 
of fifteen years of age, or by an infirm or aged perfon of either fex. 

‘ This invention poffefles the important advantage over moft other 
{pecies of machinery for the abridgement of labour, that the general ufe 
of it can give no alarm to the people engaged in the manual fabrication 
of the goods which may be made by it, if the art is laid open to the 
public ; for a weaver, who has been accuftomed to work upon one 
loom, may, as the expenfe of the machinery is moderate, eafily fet up 
fix looms, to be wrought by weights or other moving power, and im- 
mediately furnifh fix times as much cloth at half the former price of weav- 
ing, and even three times as much as before. His increafed profits may 
very foon enable him to fet up fix more, to be attended by his wife or 
his children ; and fo he may proceed till he is mafter of a great factory. 
Thus, the ufe of this machinery, inftead of threatening them with lofs 
of employment, may, in the very firft inftance, be a bleffing, and a fund 
of wealth to the Britifh operative weavers, who need only fuch affit- 
ance to counteraét the enormous expenfe of living, to enable them to 
become the manufacturers for the whole world. 

‘ This moft ufeful invention, which crowns and completes what Ark- 
wright’s machinery began, would ere now have enabled the Britifh ma- 
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nufaGturer to bring cotton from its raw ftate, as it dropt from the weigh. 
ing engine, to a finifhed web fit for immediate ufe, all by the agency of 
quick and cheap-working machinery, had the inventor been {pared to 
eftablith his works on a {cale fufficiently extenfive. But it pleafed God 
to take him off (February 7th, 1797) foon after he had brought his 
machinery to a ftate of perfeétion fatisfaétory to himfelf. And this 
friend of mankind, who, if he had flourifhed in ancient times, would 
have been honoured with ftatues and altars, and been ranked with Mer. 
curius Trifmegiftus, Minerva, Ceres, Melcartus, and other beneficent 
deities, now lies in a village church-yard (Benjes near Hertford), with- 
out an infcription to record his merits, or even his name. ’ 

A note in the fame page conveys the following additional infor. 
mation. 

‘ A relation, whom Mr Dolignou inftru@ed, with. a view to make 
‘him his partner and fucceffor in the bufinefs, underftands the conftruc- 
tion and ufe of the machinery ; and there are many young women, now 
difperfed in fervice or other employments, whom he taught to work on 
the looms. It is therefore not yet too late, for any who feel themfelves 
called upon by motives of patriotifm, philanthropy, or intereft, to a& 
as the guardians of Britifh manufadiures, to produce beneficial and re- 
putable employment to young women, or to improve their own fortunes 
by a moft profitable branch of induftry, to refcue this orphan manufac. 
ture from annihilation, and to nurfe it up to maturity and ftrength, with 
great benefit to themfelves, and incalculable advantages to the commerce, 
the wealth, and the power, of Great Britain. ’ 

Ne have already had occafion to obferve, that the editor of 
fuch a work as the prefent has few opportunities of recommending 
himfelf to his reader, otherwife than by patient induftry of re- 
fearch, and by minute accuracy of ftatement; and indeed Mr 
Macpherfon has, in general, molt ft udioufly avoided any deviation 
from the ftrict duty of the annalift, confining himfelf to a mere 
relation of facts, and leaving his readers to draw from them fuch 
inferences as they may think fit, But-as the complicated commert- 
cial accounts of nations are ufually ftated, like the fimple tranfac- 
tions of common tr pti in the technical language of book- 
keeping, which, with grea gaat of clearnefs in the feveral 
entries, is very apt to miflead a novice in political arithmetic, the 
cautious editor is fometimes aamal. though always with ap- 
parent reluctance, to detect and explain the various fources of er- 
ror. We fhall quote an example from vol. III. p. 341. on the 
fubjedt of the cuftomhoufe accounts of the year 1760, 

* It has been cuftomary to confider our trade with thofe countries, 
from which we import a greater value than we export to them, as un- 
profitable ; and that with thofe, to which our exports exceed the value 
of our imports, as profitable. But fuch a rule is liable to a great 
number 
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siuniber of exceptions. The apparent balance muft be frequently erro- 
neous, from the inaccuracy of the valuation. For example, the Irith 
linens ate all rated in the cuftomhoufe entries in England at 8d. a 

d on an average ; whereas, 15. 4d. a yard, the average price aflumed 
m the Irith cuftomhoufe books, is rather under the value. As linens 
generally conftitute above a half of the value of the imports from Ires 
land to England and Scotland, the error in the value of that one arti- 
cle turns the balance of trade with Ireland againft Great Britain: and 
the valuations in'many other branches of our commerce are not a whit 
more accurate. Money brought into Great Britain is not fubje& to 
citry ; and therefore does not appeat in the cuftomhoufe books, any 
more than bills of exchange. Money carried out {wells the amount of 
export entries, * and confequently enlarges the fuppofed general pro- 
fit; though, according to the do¢trine, that gold and filver are the 
only flandard of wealth, fuch exportation is fo much clear lofs to the 
nation. Great quantities of goods, fubject to high duties, totally pro» 
hibited, or fhipped for exportation upon bounties or drawbacks, are 
clandeftinely imported. Such importations, though not appearing in 
the general account, there is reafon to believe, have confiderable influ- 
ence on the exchange with fome neighbouring countries. | And fuch 
of thofe fmuggled goods as have been entered for exportation, perhaps 
over and over again, thus make great additions to the fallacious eftimate 
of the profitable balance, without ever being in reality exported at all 
for foreign confumption. All goods exported for the ufe of our armies 
abroad, are part of the national expenditure ; and can no more contti- 
tute a real part of the profitable balance, apparently {welled by their 
exportation, than the goods taken from his ftock by a manufacturer or 
thopkeeper for his own ufe, can be ftated as enlarging his profitable 
fales. Cargoes entered outward, which are loft at fea, or taken by the 
enemy, {well the amount of exports, and confequently of fuppofed pro- 
fit; whereas, in faét, they are a dead lofs to the nation, (and, in cafe 


of 


* Till the year 1765, the gold and filver carried abroad were entered 
in the cuftomhoufe books, as merchandize exported, under the title of 
foreign gold and bullion, (being 884,1021. 11s. 3d. for the year 1760), 
which, being foreign, muft have been previoufly imported, though the 
cuflomhoufe takes no cognizance of the importation. In extracting 
the accounts for the years 1760—1764, I have omitted this article, 
which, as it ftands in the exports, appears to {well the favourable ba- 
lance ; whereas it is, in fact, the neceflary payment of an unfavourable 
balance. In time of peace, the bullion which is exported goes, moftly, 
to China. 

+ For example, can we fuppofe that England, this year, bought 
goods from France only to the amount of 371., in return for goods to 
the amout of 209,946l.? Or, that Scotland took not one article in re- 
turn for tobacco, &c. amounting to 34!,8711:, feeing that the com- 
merce in tobacco was tolerated on both fides ? 
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of capture, tend to enrich the enemy by whom they are in reality ex 
ported), while the want of the homeward cargo, which fhould have 
been imported in return, and which to the individual fufferer, is not 
only a real lofs, but a heavy difappointment and derangement of his 
plans of trade, tends to enlarge the fuppofed balance of trade in our fa- 
vour. And the lofs or capture of homeward-bound fhips, in the fame 
manner, by diminifhing the amount of entered imports, fallacioufly adds 
to the apparent favourable balance. 

* On the other hand, there are branches of trade which would be 
ruinous, if the imports did not exceed the exports, or, in other words, 
if the balance were not unfavourable, according to this ftandard of eft. 
mation. Such is the trade with all our Weft India fettlements, which 
have been formed and fupported by Britifh capitals, and in a great mea- 
fure owned by proprietors refiding in Great Britain. Therefore, the 
outward cargoes are to be confidered as the ftock employed in the cul- 
ture of the plantations ; and the homeward cargoes are in faét the pro- 
ceeds of that culture, the excefs of which is not a lofs to the nation, 
but the real amount of the net profits coming into the pockets of the 
proprietors, and giving a very comfortable demonftration how much the 
amount of the produ is more than the prime coft. In other words, 
‘the outward cargoes are the feed, and the inward cargoes are the barve/, 
Neither is the balance, ftated as due to the iflands, remitted to them to 
increafe their ftock of circulating money. A part of it is paid, as in- 
tereft or difcharge of debts, to capitalifts at home, to whom many of 
the plantations are deeply mortgaged. Another part (and, I hope, the 
largeft) refts with the proprietors, of whom a very confiderable number 
are merchants refiding in Great Britain, and many of the others alfo re 
fide in England, living on the balance of their plantation produce, which, 
af not entirely exhaufted in their expenditure, is laid out in purchafes at 
home, or in improving the Weft India plantations, and thus, in either 
way, adding to, and by no means deducting frem, the national opu 
lence. 

* The fame reafoning will alfo hold good with the trade to Hudfon’s 
Bay, and feveral others, wherein the excefs of the imports is the real 
profit, and a continuation of favourable balances would in a few years 
yuin the trade. In fome branches of bufinefs, the goods exported are 
merely the charges of trade, as is the cafe in all fifheries. For ex- 
ample, if a large fum appeared as the amount of goods carried to Green- 
Tand, and none at all brought from it, it is evident that the apparent 
favourable balance is a dead lofs, and that the adventurers, befides the 
goods thipped, and entered as exported, lofe alfo the wages and provi- 
fions of the feamen, and the wear and tear of their fhips; whereas, in 
fuch trades, the excefs of the imports above the exports, (or, if any 
body pleafes to call it fo, the unfavourable balance), fhews the amount 
of the national gain. 

‘ There is another kind of deceptive inference to be drawn from the 
eufomhoufe entries, if not duly guarded againft, It is neceflary to 
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advert, that the exports to fome countries conftitute the prime coft of 
cargoes to be thipped off from them to a third country. Thus, the 
wines of Madeira are fent to the British fettlements in the Eat and 
Wel Indies; and, even if intended for Britain, are often carried by 
the circuitous route of thofe diftant regions before they are brought 
home. The bulk of the cargoes from Africa, confilts of the mifera- 
ble natives, who are fold in the Weft Indies, and the proceeds are ge- 
nerally remitted to Great Britain in bills of exchange which do not ap- 
pear at all in the cuftomhoufe books; and, in like manner, moft of 
the cargoes carried from Newfoundland and the adjacent countries, con- 
fit of fith which never come to Great Britain, but are fold in Spain, 
Portugal, and other Roman Catholic countries, and their proceeds alfo 
brought home in bills of exchange. . 

* Were we to eftimate the profperity of a country merely from the 
balance of trade in the cuftomhoufe books, Scotland muft be pronoun- 
ced to be in a ruinous ftate, ever fince the American war; the imports 
from foreign countries being generally more than the exports to them; 
as will appear by the accounts to be found in the fublequent parts of 
this work. But the truth is, that; fince that event, the people of 
Scotland have paid more attention than formerly to manufactures, which 
(by land-carriage and coafting navigation, neither of which appear ia 
the cuftomhoufe books) are carried to every part of Great Britain, and 
enter to a much larger amount into the exports of London than into thofe 
of Glafgow: and that, upon the whole, the trade of Scotland is now 
more flourifhing than ever. 

‘ From what has been faid it will appear, that all arguments, calcu- 
lations, or arrangements, founded upon the fuppofed balance of trade, 
are very fallacious; and that thofe founded upon the balance with any 
particular country are generally much more fallacious than thofe dedu- 
ced from the general balance of the whole foreign trade of the na- 
tion. ’ 

Our limits will not permit us to enter any further into a de- 
fcription of this part of the work, becaufe the variety of its 
contents is almoit infinite. We find in vol. 4. p. 525. et fegg. a 
review of the whole of our manufaétures, as carried on in the 
year 1800; and in p. 537, a {pecification of af? the principal 
articles of merchandize which actually compofed the trade of 
Great Britain, in that year, with all parts of the world, extra@t- 
ed from the proper books in the cuftomhoufe; befides which, 
feparate notices and anecdotes, relating to the progrefs of e- 
very branch of human induftry, occur perpetually. * Quicquid 
agunt homines’ miay fairly be confidered as the fubject of our 
author’s repertory. We fhall therefore now haften to take no- 
tice of the appendix, referving our general remarks for the con- 
clufion of the work. 

This appendix confifts of four pieces, of which the firft is a 
4able divided into twelve columns, and prefeating, at one open- 
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ing of the book, the chronology of the principal fovereigns of 
Europe, from the year 800 to the prefent time. 

Nos. two and three are auxiliary tables, to affift us in calcu. 
lating the depreciation of money from the Conqueft to the year 
1800; No. 2. exprefling the quantity of fine filver contained 
in the pound Sterling at different periods, both in England and 
in Scotland, and No. 3. being a chronological table of the prices 
of coin and of various other articles, the authority for each be- 
ing annexed to the prices quoted. 

This table is, beyond comparifon, the fulleft that we remem. 
ber to have feen, and, by pointing out the fources from which 
all its elements are derived, and thus enabling us to difcover 
any error into which the copyift might inadvertently have fallen, 
is rendered doubly valuable. Yet we muft doubt whether, as 
the author fuppofes, ‘ by a comparifon of thefe two tables, the 
real value of money, through ail the ftages of its diminution 
and depreciation, may be afcertained with tolerable accuracy,’ 
if we fuppofe, as he does, that the increafe of taxes, in many 
articles, now conftitutes the greateft part of the price. For 
example, if we take an average of the price of wheat, during 
the four years 1771, 2, 3, 4, and compare it with a fimilar ave- 
rage of the years 1796, 7, 8, 9, it will appear that wheat had 
tifen during the interval only in the proportion of 100 to 124 
nearly; yet, fuch was the progrefs of taxation during this period, 
that we fhould perhaps be nearer the truth in fuppofing that the 
general expence of living had nearly doubled. The price of 
grain is, however, the beft fingle ftandard to which we can ap- 
peal as a meafure of the depreciation of money, though it fhould 
feem that the progrefs of the national debt muft enter as an im- 
portant element into the calculation of the money-price of coms 
modities of all kinds; both becaufe the large portions of the na- 
tional capital lent to Government in time of war, and fpent as 
income, muft produce the fame effet as a fimilar augmentation 
of bullion; and becaufe the, taxes raifed to pay the intereft, 
though fome may operate as a ftimulus to induftry or to inven- 
tion, and thus diminifh inftead of raifing the price of particular 
articles, whilft others may fall for a time on the grower inftead 
of the confumer, muft ultimately raife the price of the taxed 
commodities, and thence gradually f{pread to thofe which are 
untaxed. We therefore conceive that a fhort table, exhibiting 
at one view the fucceflive augmentations of the public debt, 
might have been ufeful in this place for many purpofes of te- 
ference. 

The fourth number of the Appendix is entitled * a commercial 
and manufactural gazetteer of the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
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tain and Ireland,’ occupying 53 clofely printed pages in double 
column. A geographical fketch of a fomewhat fimilar nature, 
but far lefs ably executed, is added, if our recolle€tion do not 
deceive us, to the Dictionnaire de Commerce of M. Savary; 
but we do not remember to have feen any compilation of equal 
intereft with the prefent, which feems to contain the lateft, as 
well as the moft correct defcription extant of all the manufactur. 
ing towns in the united kingdom. We fhall here fubjoin two 
extracts from this gazetteer, which adds very confiderably to the 
utility uf the work. 

* Carron-works (Stirlingshire, Scotland),—The greatelt iron-works in 
Europe, conduéted by the greateft co-apany ever affociated for carrying 
ona manufaGure. For giving motion to the machinery of this valt 
eftablifhment, the company have the command of the whole force of 
the river Carron, which alfo brings their ore, coals, and other materials 
up to the works, and carries off the manufactured goods without aay 
cartage. Cannon are caft folid, and bored by drills turned by the 
river; and not only the Britifh Government, but every power in Europe 
has been fupplied with them. ‘There is alfoa fhorter kiad of cannon, 
of a proportion between a great gun anda howitzer, invented in the 
year 1752, at the fort on Cove Ifland, in the harbour of Cork, by 
General Melville, firft made here in 1779 by Mr Gafcoigne, director 
of the works, and now well known over all the world by the name of 
carronades. Pipes, cylinders, boilers for fugar-works, ballaft for fhips, 
flove-grates, which are now in almoit every apartment of the Britifh do- 
minions where coal is burned; and, in general, every article that can 
be made of caft-iron, are made in great perfection at thefe works. 
There are alfo forges for making anchors of all fizes, anvils, and other 
heavy articles; machinery for making malleable iron aod plating iroa, 
Above 140 tons of coal are expended every day, and about 1000 men 
are employed in time of peace, but a much greater number in war. 
In the neighbourhood there is a large manufacture of nails ; and feveral 
others, on {maller fcales. 

‘ Fulneck (York, IV. R.), a village inhabited entirely by Moravians, 
ftands in a moft romantic fituation, on a fluping bank facing the fua, 
at the bottom of which there runs a pretty flream. The fpace between 
the houfes and the brook is a continued garden, with cloth-tenters ine 
terfperfed. There is in the village a very elegant building, containing 
a chapel and fchool-hovfe, with lodging for the {cholars. ‘There are 
alfo two very fiegular inflitutions, almoft refembling a monaftery and a 
nuvnery, called the young mens’ economy, and the young womens? economy, 
No flrangers of the other fex are admitted into cither houfe; but the 
inhabitants may come out to converfe with their friends. ‘They follow 
any bufinefs they choofe, and may change their way of life when they 
pleafe. ‘The women are ‘about fixty in number, molly employed in 
embroidery and tambouring, and they all fleep in one larggrcom, ‘The 
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men, who are about fifty, alfo fleep all in one room. There is alfoa 
houfe in whioh all the widows live together. * 

The whole work is terminated by a general chronological in- 
dex of g2 pages. 

For the reafons which we have already ftated, we fhall abftain 
from making any remarks on the ftyle and language of this book, 
which, though plain and unadorned, are, in general, remarkably 
perfpicuous. But we muft point out to Mr Macpherfon one 
paflage, in which the expreflion appears to us very awkward, and 
which, though not mentioned in the table of errata, has apparent 
ly been perverted by fome miftake of the printer. It is in Vol. IIT. 
P> 355+) Where it is ftated, that ‘if a fhip has failed from any 
given point, where the fun was in the zenith (or in his meridional 
altitude ), and, next day, when the fun és in the zenith, it is found 
by a watch, which goes perfectly true, that it is four minutes after 
twelve, the fhip has made one degree of difference of longitude 
to the weftward,’ &c. It certainly was not intended to reftri&t 
the propofition to tropical climates, where only the meridional 
fun can be in the zenith, fo that the words ‘ on the meridian’ 
ought probably to be fubftituted for both the phrafes marked in 
italics. 

We mutt alfo exprefs our difapprobation of the uncouth mode 
of fpelling many common words. Why fubftitute therefor for 
therefore, later for latter, tun for ton? To eftablith a rational 
orthography in Englith is apparently quite impoffible, but it is 
eafy to adopt that which is now fixed by cuftom, and no man 
can depart from it with impunity. 

We have faid that, in compiling thefe volumes, which were 
intended as a repertory of facts, the author has. cautioufly ab- 
ftained from all matters of theory, referving (perhaps) his obfer- 
vations and opinions for fome future publication. But there is 
one opinion, or rather fentiment, which feems always prefent 
in his heart and mind, and which, at almoft every page, drops 
{pontaneoufly from his pen. This is a deteftation of war, the 
parent of crimes and of calamities ; a rooted diflike of all its in- 
firuments and agents; and a veneration for the peaceful benefac- 
tors of mankind, the Wedgewoods, the Arkwrights, the Watts, 
the Brindleys, &c. to whom he would willingly transfer thofe 
triumphs and dignities which are fo frequently and fo perverfely 
beftowed on the fanguinary fons of ambition. Perhaps praife 
‘and blame might be more juftly diftributed by an aflembly of 
calm philofophers than they now are by the giddy multidude ; 
yet this multitude might poffibly allege with fome truth, in julti- 
fication of its awards, that the ingenuity of the artift, and the 
fkilful entegprife of the merchant, or even of the agriculturift, 
are 
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are beft recompenfed by a communication of the wealth and profs 
petity which they have contributed to diffeminate; and that 
honour, the prize for which life is daily ventured, is naturally 
the exclufive and appropriate reward of hardy intrepidity. It is 
true that this quality may be fometimes coupled with the moft 
odious vices,—with paltry cunning, with felfith ambition, and 
with malignant ferocity; and men thus endowed, and armed 
with power, may ravage the univerfe like a peftilence: yet to 
this defolating {pirit may be oppofed a faviour fpirit of flill high- 
er power, fo long as fuch a fpirit fhall be juftly valued, fo long 
as the rewards of enthufiaftic heroifm thall not be beftowed on 
inventive ingenuity. ‘Thefe, and many fimilar arguments might 
be urged in exculpation of the vulgar feelings of mankind on this 
fubject, and might, perhaps, deferve confideration. But, be 
this as it may, we are very far from meaning to reprobate the 
favourite opinion of our venerable author, which, befides that 
we believe it to flow from the genuine benevolence of his heart, 
muft evidently have formed his principal inducement to under- 
take, and his chief encouragement to perfevere in a tafk, the 
completion of which required much fevere labour, and has con- 
fumed many years of a ufeful life. No literary work, we believe, 
can be well performed, which is not performed with fome de- 
gree of confcious fatisfa€tion ; and, as few things are lefs allur« 
ing in themfelves than arithmetical calculations and commercial 
documents, we are perfuaded that no motive but a firm convic- 
tion of the importance and moral utility of his undertaking could 
have induced the learned editor of Wyntown to compile the 
Annals of Commerce. 

Upon the whole, we have no hefitation in faying, that Mr 
Macpherfon has, in our opinion, performed all that could be 
expected from an individual, and perhaps more than the public 
had a right to expe from him, becaufe it is fcarcely pofhble 
that his readers fhould be capable of appreciating the extent of 
his toil, with which therefore the increafe of his reputation is 
not likely to be commenfurate. Numberlefs paflages of the an- 
cient hiftorians, like certain problems in algebra, are fufceptible 
of an indefinite number of folutions; and on fuch occafions, it 
would be abfurd to fay, that he has never laid himfelf open to 
criticifm, even fair criticifm,—or that he has never deceived him- 
felf: but the internal evidence of every page convinces us, that 
he never means to deceive his reader. In our notice of his. work, 
we have endeavoured to be as concife as poflible, becaufe the 
praife of a critic is often fufpicious; and cenfure, we are afraid 
would, in this inftance, be ufelefs, fince it is highly improbable 
that the author fhould eyer attempt the Herculean taik of revil- 
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ing a fecond edition of fuch an enormous mafs of materials, 
even on the fuppofition that his attention fhould not be called 
off during the interval. to fome newer obje€& of inquiry. 


Art. Il. Travels after the Peace of Amiens, through Parts of 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany. By J. G. Lemaittre, 
Efq. 3 vol. 8vo. pp. 1225. London, Johnfon. . 1806, 


Me LemaisTrRE feems, as far as we can difcern, to. be one of 

the great multitude of Englifh idlers whom every fufpen- 
fion of hoftilities pours over the face of the Continent, and who 
fortunately return, for the molt part with as little inclination 
as talent, to become writers of travels. The intereft excited by 
his adventures, is nearly fuch as might be expected from the do- 
meftic narratives of thefe worthy gentlemen. His route is, of 
all others, the moft beaten, being an integral portion of the 
grand tous of Europe. His movements were confined to the 
highway and the more eafy parts thereof, by the company of his 
wife. His imtercourfe with the natives was limited by the ra- 
pidity of his movements, and his entire ignorance of the lan- 
guages. His genera] remarks approach to the excellence of thofe 
which not unfrequently are heard to drop from country gentle- 
men. And the {pecies of information which he colleéts, may 
be with certainty found among the manufcripts of any given 
traveller, capable of committing his obfervations on manners 
and cities, to the paper of his pocket-book. Were it not, in- 
deed, for the {mall number of thefe repofitories which ever fee 
the light, we fhould have found the tafk of penetrating through 
thefe volumes altogether intolerable. The genuine anglicifm of 
the chief obje&s of attention, eating, drinking, paying, quar- 
relling with drivers, innkeepers, and foreign cultoms, would 
have been ill repaid by the few fcattered notices of more im- 
portant matters which now and then forced themfelves on the 
traveller’s view ; the omiflion of almoft every thing which one 
could have wifhed to fee defcribed, would have been hardly 
compenfated by the minute infertion of almoft all that one could 
have {pared ; and the fingular difqualification of the author, in 
all the great requifites of a traveller, would have, been poorly 
counterbalanced by his yarious opportunities, of procuring imfor- 
mation. But while countries are changing their governments, 
their political relations, their boundaries, their manners, their 
very names and phyfcal appearances, with a rapidity happily 
unknown in former times, the laft meagre account that can be 


procurcd of them, is in fome refpects preferable to the fulle! 
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and moft ingenious works of an earlier date: and we have gene 
rally remarked, that though the labour of toiling through mo- 
dern books of travels is feldom repaid by the detached fcraps of 
information which they contain; yet this toil, when undergone 
by one, cannot fail to be of general utility, by faving other read- 
ers the buik of the tafk, and extracting for their ufe the little that 
thofe works prefent. This confideration muft form, at once, our 
seward for the ungrateful labour to which we have fulbmitted, 
and our apology for troubling our readers with an account of Mr 
Lemaiftre’s three volumes. 

It is not eafy to imagine a more dull and infipid feries of let- 
ters than this honeft gentleman has managed to indite upon 
Switzerland and Italy. What he tells of one ftage, he almoft 
invariably repeats of every other. His adventures confift of 
now a fhower of rain—now a late arrival; his views are fome- 
times a mountain, fometimes a valley ; his calamities are always 
a bad dinner, or a dear bill, or a fulky landlord, and a lazy 
poftillion ; things, we readily admit, moit interefting in them- 
ielves, and highly fit to occupy a man’s ferious attention, as indeed 
they never fail to do, whether we permit them or not; but exceed 
ingly apt to be undervalued by thofe who merely read the hiftory of 
his journeyings. Then, upon every occafion, Mrs Lemaiftre is 
afraid ; whether the day is good or bad,—by moonlight and in 
the dark,—on precipices or in plains,—by land and by water,— 
this lady’s fears are perennial. Not that we by any means doubt 
the faét, or are at all inclined to blame a hufband for being anxi- 
ous about his wife ; but we conceive that printed books have lit- 
tle to do with fuch touching and domeftic points; and that they 
might all have fafely been left out, and fupplied by the reader’s 
imagination. 

If, however, we are fomewhat out of humour with Mr Les 
maiftre’s manner of telling his tale, and getting together his 
materials, we are rather worfe off when he ftops, as he has an un- 
lucky habit of doing, to refle&t and ‘ meditate the pafling fcene. ’ 
‘There is not, we believe, within the four corners of his book, 
a pofition which the hardiett {ceptic could find a moment’s hefi- 
tation in admitting. He has no mercy on common topics, of und 
queftionable and moft notorious truth. He drives you to abfolute 
diftra€tion by his fenfible and utterly irrefragable obfervations. 
You are perpetually ftunned; not with the novelty, but certainly 
with the folid content of his remark. He equals, in this fpe- 
cies of cruelty, a whole country {quite and his maiden (ifter. 
In fact, the evil which haunts one through the whole book, is a 
hopelefs and unvaried mediocrity, fot which there is never any 
euse, and no. palliative but nehgnaons We begin our extra@ts 
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with a few {pecimens of this vein of rcfleion, which pervades 
Mr Lemaiftre’s writings. They will ferve as an excufe for con- 
fining our future attention to his defcriptions, and are taken al- 
moft at random. 

Victor Amadeus erected a church on the expulfion of the 
French by Prince Eugene, from Piedmont. One might have 
hoped to view this building at peace from all moral refleétions, 
and only annoyed by the monuments and vefiry anecdotes which 
haunt all fuch places. But Mr Lemaiftre has decreed otherwife. 
* In recolle€ting,’ fays he, ‘ this circumftance, in viewing this 
{plendid monument of a paft triumph over the French, one’s 
pity for the prefent vanquifhed flate of the Piedmontefe and their 
depofed fovereign, naturally increafes, and the mind is forcibly 
recalled to the ftrange mutability of human affairs.’ (I. 182.) 
Again, talking of the natives of Turin, he remarks, ‘ that they 
have no induftry, becaufe they have no commerce, and confe- 
quently no fpirit or activity.’ And after noticing their exceflive 
bigotry, and conftant attendance at mafs, he judicioufly warns 
us not to fuppofe, that on this account, they are proportionably 
virtuous ; and all this, as if we had not to wade through fuch 
information as the following, in the very fame pages. ‘ Our 
journey from Turin to the Supurga, occupied nearly two hours; 
but on our return, being on a defcent, we performed the fame 
diftance in half that time.’—‘ We went to hear mafs, being 
Sunday: the mufic did not anfwer the expeétations which we 
had formed. ’—-* In vifiting, for the fecond time, the chapel of 
St Suaire, I was much pleafed with the marble rotundo, which 
is certainly beautiful. ’—* In returning, we were much furprifed 
at perceiving the immenfe crowd which filled the road from Tu- 
rin to the Valentin. It was, indeed, fo full of paffengers, that 
it reminded me of Hyde Park on a Sunday; I alfo counted five 
or fix good carriages,’ &c. &c. 

The fubjeét of invafion affords matter of harangué more than 
once. It was the apprehenfion of this event that forced our au- 
thor home. Little does he ‘ believe fuch an attempt likely to be 
made ; but who could bear to be abfent for an inftant, while our 
commen country is menaced?’ (H. 250419.) But the whole 
force of Mr Lemaiftre’s genius is called forth by the ancient and 
eftablifhed topic of death. In order to indulge upon this point, 
he properly vifits the Capuchin convent at Vienna, where the 
Royal family are buried; and their tombs ‘ are calculated to 
create reflections, at once awful and inftruétive.’ "We fhould ill 
difcharge the duty we owe to our readers, were we not to give 
them the benefit of thofe ‘ awful and inftruétive’ obfervations. 
The fubjet is highly important; it relates to matter of univer- 
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fal concernment. Evcry man is equally interefted in it; for it is 
proved, by undoubted and conftant experiment, that death fooner 
or later happens to all: Wherefore, Mr Lemaiftre has given vent 
to his mind in the following ‘ awful’ paflage. 

‘ Sovereigns, heroes, and conquerors, who formerly filled the mot 
diftinguithed parts on the great theatre of public life, itripped of the 
enfigns of power, of g’ory, and of tri jumph, are, in this manfion of 
death, .ranged fide by fide, with undifcriminating regularity; and, no 
longer animated by an ambition that once fpurned at the limits of the 
world, are here enclofed within the narrow compafs of a tomb; while 
their once revered perfons, rapidly mouldering into decay, are now but 
hideous and offenfive mafles of corruption! Such is the lot of huma- 
nity! from which inevitable doom, neither the f{plendour of rank, the 
charms of beauty, the applaufes of fame, nor the dignity of virtue, can 
for an hour fave the proudeft, the faireft, the greatcit, or the beft of 
human kind.’ (II. 265 

It is, indeed, the chat adter of our author’s refletions, in gene- 
ral, as in this inftance, to be at leaft as awful as they are inftruc- 
tive. Ht is not indeed in every page.that we are feared by an 
thing like the preceding ipectacle 3 yet we acknowledge, that his 
remarks on the death of the Queen of France (the rock on which 
fo many refleting minds have lately fplit, vide our review of 
Hunter’s Travels), are fufficiently dreadful ; and even, as he him- 
felf is pleafed to term them, * melancholy.’ 

‘ 'T'he Emprefs, and the ladies belonging to her /uife, wore a profu- 
fion of diamonds. The fplendour of thefe ornaments, the lovely forms 
and coftly dreffes of the women, the folemn pace and fingular coftume 
of the religious communities, the refpectable and flriking appearance of 
the military, the crowds of perfons who filled every window, and the 
dignity of the illuftrious perfons who appeared as the principal actors 
in this fcene, prefented altogether a /pefacle of vait and uncommon 
grandeur, 

* Beautiful, however, as was this fcene, from a concatenation of cir- 
cumftances it excited fome melancholy refleGtions in my mind. ‘Thir- 
teen years had elapfed fince, for the firft and only time before, ‘I had 
feen the ceremony of the Corpus Chrifli. On that océafion, the lovely 
Marie Antoinette fhone like a fuperior ftar; and as fle walked through 
the flrects, of Paris, and aftonifhed all beh olders with the charms’ of her 
perfon and the dignity of her manner, every voice feemed ready. to ex- 
claim, 
« Et vera incefu patuit Dea.’ 
Who then imagined, though this beautiful Queen had already experi- 
enced fome revolutionary infults, that fhe was doomed to witnefs the 
murder of her royal hufband ; to languifh on the flraw bed of a dif. 
graceful prifon ; to be accufed of crimes at which nature revolts; -and 
to be carried in a cart, to end her days on a feaffold, like the lowelt 
and bafeft of her fex ?—The virtuous and ill-fated Louie walked by her 
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fide, at the folemnity to which I allude; and, as he moved along, was 
greeted on every fide with the en dearing title of ‘* Father, ’’ and “ Re. 
generator of his people, ’’ and welcomed with the acclamations of that 
nation who, two fhort years afterwards, condemned him to the death of 
afelon!’ (II. 334, 335-) 

And fo he runs on for a couple of pages more; demonftrating 
that Kings are in modern times fubject to viciffitades ; ; declaring 
againft fortune for her mutability; thundering out his proofs, 
that no degree of vir rtue can fecure men from adverfity ; triumph- 
antly demanding who fhall fay that the armies of the Emperor 
may not one ¢ jay be overt! row n; indignantly daring all the world 
to difprove his arguments drawn from Louis XVI.’s fate; and 
defying any man living to fay, after him, that he is fecure from 
the ftrokes of fate. (See p- 336.) Thefe notable paflages are, as 
our readers will perceive, in the very pureft ftyle of he folid and 
ingenious Mr Wuliam Hunter abeve alluded to. 

Such is the general turn of Mr Lemaiftre’s morality, whom we 
are now hattily to attend upon his travels. He left Paris, where 
he had refided long enough to write his * Rough Sketch’ of that 
capital, publifhed fome years ago, and took the road to Geneva, 
where he refided fome weeks. He, of courfe, vifited Fern ey, and 
has. given the qnly account of that interefting { {pot that has been 
publifhed fince the Revolution. 

I proceed to {peak of my vifit to Ferney. I attended a party of 
Englihh friends to that far-famed place a few days fince. Ferney is fi- 
tuated in a beautiful country, about feven or eight miles from Geneva. 
The town, which owed its profperity to Voltaire, and was princ cipally 
built by him, is flill inhabited, and feveral of the houfes are of a geod 
conftruction. On approaching the “ chateau,” or country-{ eat, whic 
ftands aboye, the town, commanding a very extenfive view of Mon: 
Blanc, the lake of Leman, and the adjoining country (every {pot of 
which is diftinguifhed by fome particular beauty), we perceived that 
there were perfons affembled in the church. . This church, as every body 
knows, was erected by Voltaire. A prieft was officiating at the altar, 
who (fo I was afterwards informed) was cur¢, or reétor, in the time « 
the philofopher. His name is Huguné ; and, after a ten years’ exile, he 
is lately returned to perform the duties of his profeffion, in the very 
{pot where it is fuppofed that the abolition of religion was firft, planned. 
You will eafily conceive with what curiofity we viewed a place and a 
ceremony rendered {fo very fingular by the number of concurring circum- 
ftances. 

‘ The chateau aow belongs to M. B., from whofe family Voltaire 
bought the eftate. After his death, Madame Denys poffefled it for s 
few years. Then fucceeded the Marquis de la Villette, who, after dii- 
pofing of feveral detached pieces, at laft fold back the whole which re. 
mained, to the reprefentative of the original proprietor, the prefent pot- 
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feffor. ‘This gentleman received us with great politenefs, and himfef 
thowed us the grounds. 

* I am happy to add, that the apartment of Voltaire ftill continues 
exactly in the ftate in which he occupied it. To fatisfy your curiofity, 
I have copied a lift of the pi€tures and infcriptions which it, contaius. 
In his bedchamber, on the wall, is written— 

« Mes mines font confolés, puifgue mon coeur 
Eft au milieu de vous, ” 

‘ Under this infcription ftood formerly a black china vafe, contain- 

ing the heart of the philofopher; and under the vafe was written— 

“ Son efprit eft partout, et fon coeur eft ici.” 
His heart has fince been removed, and is now placed in the Pantheon of 
Paris. 

‘ On the right of this monument is the picture of a beautiful young 
woman, who is called * La Couturiére;”? a print of Pope Clement 
XIV. ; and the portrait of a lad who was his “* rameur, ” or boatman. 
On the left, a likenefs of Catharine II., worked on filk, and which is 
faid to. be the performance of the Emprefs. Thie mutt be a miftake, 
as above it is written— 

** La Salle inven. et fecit. ” 
Underneath are thefe words— 
“ Préfenté 4 monfieur Voltaire par l’auteur. ” 

* On the right of the bed, which is ornamented with yellow filk cur- 
tains, is an excellent likenefs of Frederic II. of Pruffia: on the left, a 
drawing of Voltaire, taken at the age of forty. 

* On the wall againft which the bedftead is placed, and within the 
turtains, is a large print of Le Kain, the celebrated tragic aétor, en- 
circled with laurel, Near the fire-place is a likenefs of Madame la Mar~ 
quife de Chatelet. ’ 

© On the right of the. window, prints of the following perfons are fuf- 
pended: the family of Calas, Diderot, Ifaac Newton, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Pierre Corneille, J. D, d’Alembert, and John Milton. ‘Thefe were 
placed by Voltaire ; to which has been added, a {mall print of J. De- 
lille, with this citation, written with a pen—“ Nutlli febilior quam tibi, 
Virgili ;”? and a large one of George: Washington. 

‘ On the left fide of the window, are engravings ef the following : 
Etienne Francois duc de Choifeul d’Amboife, Antoine Thomas, George 
Guillaume Leibnitz, Jean Jacques d’Artons de Marain, J. d’Alembert, 
Jean Racine, F. F. Marmontel, and C. E. Helvetius. 

* Near thefe alfo appears a print, intended as a defign for atomb, 
and made under his own directions, with this epitaph— 

“© Dans ce trite et fatal tombeau 
Repofe l’ombre de Voltaire. 
Pleurez, beaux arts—vous ne verrez plus de pére : 
Et Punivers a perdu fon fambeau.”” (1. 35 —38.) 

From Geneva Mr Lemaiftre made a tour in the Glaciers of 

Savoy; and, with his ufual felicity in that particular, met with 
5 4 the 
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the moft agreeable companions which it, was pofhible to with for. 
However, their difcoveries are fcantily detailed ; the only notable 
occurrence which we have met with in this part of; the work, 
being the fingular accident of our traveller’s finding. the two Al- 
binos, formerly exhibited in the Haymarket, comfortably fettled 
in the valley of Chamouni, and living on the money they made 
in London. “The tour through the Glaciers of Savoy, is fucceeded 
by a tour through Switzerland, which is exhibited in the form of 
a diary. We did not before conceive it poffible for the witleffnefs 
of man to have made fuch a fubjeé& fo uninterefting. Accuftom- 
ed as we had been to the Karamfins and Kotzebues of the day, 
and not altogether unacquainted with the great mafter of modern 
travel-writing, Mr W. Hunter, we had ftill thought, that to 
render the actual journal of any given man traverfing all the Swifs 
Cantons quite infipid, exceeded the powers of human dulnefs. 
How greatly we were miftaken, the following fpecimen of Mr 
Lemaiitre’s Swifs tour may fhew, It is matched in every page of 
this part of his book. 

* We fpent the reft of the morning in wandering ver, the town, 
which is uncommonly neat and pretty in every part. e dined at an 
early hour, and proceeded afterwards on our road to Thos, which is 
diftant about eighteen miles from Berne. 

¢ We arrived at the former of thefe places at feven in the evening, 
after a delightful journey. The road was excellent, and the views more 
than commonly beautiful. A cultivated and well-wooded valley, filled 
with pretty villages, was the country through which we travelled ; and 
the towering Alps finifhed the landfcape. 

‘ Tuefday, Sept. 7.—We left our carriage to await our return at 
Le Freyhoff, the little inn of Thun, and got into a boat covered with 
oiled fkin and rowed by three men, at a little before nine o’clock this 
morning. After rowing for a fhort diftance on the riyer Aar, we 
found ourfelves on the Jake of Thun; one bank of which prefents ma- 
jeftic mountains (particularly Le Niefe and Le Stockhorne) ; and the 
other, fine woods and rich vineyards, As we moved along on this 
wide and beautiful piece of water, we remarked Le Chateau de Ober- 
hoffen, where formerly refided h bailiff of Berne, and near it a gentle- 
man’s feat, belonging to M. de Vatevell. Under the Niefe L perceived, 
in a {weet Gtustion, 4 a white little church, which feemed as if it had 
been an objeé placed there on purpofe to increafe the beauty of the 
Jandfcape. Further on, on the : ete fide, we obferved the caftle and 
church of Spictz, belonging formerly to the Barons of Boutenbourg, 
and at prefent to the ancient family of D’Erlach of Berne. 

¢« On the other bank, we noticed a curious old wooden houfe, with 
the horns of a decr fufpended as a fign before it. The next objects 
which attraéted our attention, were the hovfe and village of Meer- 
jingen, ‘She former of thefe is exactly midway between the extre- 
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mities of- the lake. The inhabitants of the village are confidered, ac- 
cording to the prejudices of the country, as idiots; but M. Richart 
(whofe travelling book I had with me) fays, that there is not the leaft 
truth ia the report.—On a height above,, ftands a village church in a 
moft romantic pofition. 

‘ We now approached a kind of bay. On the left were fir trees 
growing out of the rock ; and on the right, fine woods, planted at the 
foot of the mighty mountains which ftand above. After turning round 
the rock, which here projects, we perceived Neuliaus (or the new 
houfe), near which perfons fometimes land, and take a direét path to 
Uterfec. On the right, clofe on the lake, a pretty little village, called 
Leifegal, demanded our attention; and, on the other fide, a cafcade 
falling from a vaft eminence; and above, a church built in the ceatre of 
the rock, which is itfelf covered with trees.’ I. 99, roo, ror. 

As a compenfation for the above extra&t, we thall prefent our 
readers with what we think by much the beft paffage in Mr Le- 
maiftre’s whole work, in which he gives a tketch of Switzerland 
and the Swifs. It is futhciently correét, and not deficient in 
{pirit. 

« The beauties, of Switzerland are fo various ; there is fuch an extra- 
ordinary combination of the grand and mild features of Nature, of the 
fublime and lovely ; of wild and cultivated fcenery; that it is almoft 
impoflible to conceive unwitnefled the fatisfaGtion which one enjoys in 
travelling through this delightful country. Here, towering Alps, 
mountains of ice, extenfive lakes, and loud-founding cataraéts : there, 
cornfields, vineyards, pleafure-grounds, lofty trees, plains of unequalled 
verdure, level roads, and fmiling villages. In one canton, all the 
pomp and ceremony of the church of Rome, accompanied very gene- 
rally by dirt, idlenefs, and comparative indigence: in another, the un- 
adorned worfhip of the Supreme Being in fimple ruftic meeting-houfes 
filled with congregations of orderly, well-dreffed, and well-looking pea- 
fantry. The variety of religion is not more remarkable than the va- 
riety of coffume: every canton has its diftinguifhing habit; amd while 
each differs from the other, all of them have a character peculiar to this 
country, and totally unlike the drefles of any other nation in modern 
Europe. Many of the female fafhions are very becoming; and I have 
feen fome girls, fo accoutred, who would have excited the praifes of 
admiration even in London or in Paris. In fome parts of Switzerland, 
the women wear large ftraw hats, ornamented with rofes and wild 
flowers: in others, black beavers, with gold bands. Their hair is 
fometimes folded in treffes round their heads; fometimes enclofed in 
plaits, which are fo long as to reach their feet; and fometimes covered 
by a black Ixce cap of fingular fhape. ‘Their jackets are of different 
forms and different culours. A fhort petticoat here difcovers a red 
flocking, with a wooden flipper; and there, a white one, with a black 
leather fandal of peculiar form. {n fRort, the eccentricities of drefs are 
innumerable: and in travelling in this country, a man may eafily ima- 
gine himfelf at a mafquerade. 
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‘ The appéatance of the people, with fome exceptions, is refpeé- 
able. There feems flill to reign much comfort, independence, and 
general cafe, 

* The houfes in moft of the villages are of wood, and are frequently 
built without ehimpeys,—the fmoke. being allowed to make its way 
through the windows. This is an inconvenience not arifing from po. 
verty ; for many of the houfes fo. conftruéted belong to perfons in affla. 
ent circumftances, and contain rooms of fome extent; but occafioned 
by the prevalence of long ulage, which hae not yet yielded to the im- 
provements of the prefent day. 

* The Swifs are a tall, athletic, hardy race of men: civil, referved, 
and cautious in all their proceedings; much attached to their own 
country and cuftons ; zealous advocates of rational freedom; inclined 
to. military exertion; and entertaining a violent antipathy to their 
neighbours and oppreffors, the French nation. Having given them 
this charaGter, it is almoft needlefs for me to add, that, if France withes 
to fink the name of Switzerland into that of a department of the re- 
‘public “ one and indivifible, ” the.can only fucceed in-her objeé&t by fu- 
perior force: voluntarily this brave people will never become the vaflal 
of that ot ahy other country whatever. ” p- 146, 147, 148. 

This general defcription is true ; and it is our conviction of its 
truth, that chiefly excites our aftonifhment at finding the author’s 
details of his tour in fuch a country fo perfe€tly uninterefting. 
"From Switzerland Mr Lemaiftre proceeded acrofs the Alps to 
Turin. He is now fairly got into that delightful region, which 
fo many famous,,travellers have defcribed, and yet left almoft 
every thing .to be learnt by their fucceflors,—which fo many 
conquerors have pillaged, and yet left poffeffed of wonders, 
even among the. works of art, fufficient to make thofe who 
now fee it for the firft time imagine that it never contained 
more. We admit, that little is added to our former pictures of 
this country, by the dry journals and catalogues of which thefe 
volumes are made up. But it is always pleafing to dwell on fuch 
a fubje&t. Nothing written concerning it can greatly fatigue us ; 
and this is fomething when we have to do with a traveller like 
Mr Lemaiftre. Before proceeding to notice what he has done 
upon this fubjeét, we fhall briefly mention what we think it de- 
ferves, if properly treated. Much of the knowledge chiefly want- 
ed upon Italy, would prefent itfelf to an intelligent and indutftri- 
ous traveller, who went refclved to truft his own eyes, and pto- 
cure his information more from obfervation and the ineultoatte of 
the natives, than from ftatiftical works. ‘The ftate of fociety—the 
chara€ter and manners of the people—the fingular diverfities ob- 
fervable in thefe particulars, both in different parts of the country, 
and in different ranks of the fame community—the declining in- 
fluence of the civil and ecclefiaftical ariftocracies—the real fitua- 
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tion of the clergy—and the a€tual dégree of fuperftition prevalent 
among the people :—all this might eafily’be learnt from a fufhi- 
cient intercourfe with the fociety of the various ftates. The ef. 
feéts which bad governments, and’ injurious fyftems of political 
economy have produted on the fituation of different ‘¢orntiuri+ 
fies, might be illuftrated with peculiar felicity in a country, wi ’e 
every kind of goveftnment, and’ every error in policy has ‘lou: rfh+ 
ed among various portions of the’ fime faces in nearly the (ame 
phyfical circumftances, and geographical pofition, for fevera! ages. 
The ftate of lettersthe recent progrefs of arts and f{cienees, efje 
cially in the notth of Ftraly—and the hiftory of the academe 
which have, during the laft half century, arifen there, forms « 
ther fubject of intérefting obfervation, which has never been 
handled by any writer of travels. "The mere fcenery and climate 
itfelf have not been’ defcribed with fufficient livelinefs and accu- 
racy. The remains of antiquity; the fine arts; and the recollec- 
tions affociated with the foil, have engroffed, not unnaturally, 
almoft all the attention of thofe who vifited this fine country. 
Adde tot egregias urbes operumque laborem, 
Tot congea mani preruptis oppida faxis ; 
Fluminaque antiques fubterlabentia muros. ’>— 
‘ Hac genus sere virtim Marfos, pubemque Sabellam, 

Adivetamque malo Ligurem, Volfcofque verutos 

Extulit: Hee Decios, Marios, magnofque Camillos 

Scipiadafque duros bello, et te maxime Cefar. ’ 

Such defcriptions,. and fuch affociations, ought by no means to 
be neglected in a fourof Italy. Mucli as they have been dwelt 
upon by the beft travellers, the theme is not yet exhaufted. It is 
{till poflible té illuftrate the ground by claflical references, and 
thus to extend, by new recollections, one of the moft delightful 
pleafures which the vifitor of Italy enjoys: And it is, at any rate, 
viet ‘ul to trace the changes which date events have produced in the 

reafures of art pofleffed by this country. For accomplithing the 
alk which we have juit now fketched, and it is one of no very 
diicult execution, the traveller muft evidently poflefs a previous 
knowledge of the hift lory and ftatiftics of Italy; a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the ancient and modern Janguage of its inhabi- 
tants; and a fuflicient degree of familiarity with the Latin claflics, 
Indeed, thofe qualifieations are quite fequifite to any one who 
would enjoy the gratification of treading over the ground, without 
further views than his own immediate amufement. As fuch en- 

cowments are exceedingly common, even among the young per- 
fons who travel into the fouth of Europe and their tutors, we 
truit that many years of peace will not pafs over without fome at- 
tempt being made to accomplifh the work now hinted at. How 
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far Mr.Lemaiftre has been from doing .any fuch thing, we fhail 
beft explain by ftating the extent and number of his difqualifica- 
tions for it. 

In the fr? place, if, which is exceedingly poffible, he does 
poflefs any knowledge of Italian hiftory or ftatiftics, he has care. 
fully, and, we will fay, very fuccefsfully concealed it. He has 
ftudioufly avoided all occafions on which it might be difplayed, 
and only by accident now and then left us to our fufpicions of 
him, when, in the endlefs round of his catalogues, he ftumbles 
upon a celebrated charaéter in hiftory, and betrays an. unplea- 
fant want of acquaintance with him. For example, the found. 
er of the order of Jefuits, whom he meets by accident among the 
churches at Rome, is pafled by without any acknowledgement; 
or, at any rate, plainly has the advantage of our traveller, who calls 
him * Sz Ignatius of Loyola.’ (Il. 125.) Secondly, our author 
does not even pretend to know ten words of Italian, the eafieft 
as it is the moft beautiful of modern languages, and fo neceflary 
for the inftruction as well as the common comfort and conve- 
nience of any one defirous .of feeing Italy, that, without it, a 
traveller had better confine his excurfion to Wales or the Ifle of 
Wight. Not that Mr Lemaiftre’s profefled ignorance of Italian 
in the leaft prevents him from crowding his pages with fcraps 
of that language, to denote things juft as intelligible in Englifh. 
Thefe are fcattered up and down with a liberal hand; and the 
murder of grammar and fpelling render them fo many eye-fores 
to the retder. We lave, for example, Spagnia, Marquiffe, (we 
prefume for Marchefe), Cavalicre Servante, &c.; and when a 
wrong Italian word is not at hand, rather than give us plain 
Englith, Mr Lemaifire muft write his names of places and cuf- 
toms in French, which has about as little to do with the fubjec 
as Chinefe; befides that his French is very indifferent. For ex- 
ample, talking of the Linden walk at Berlin, he muft call it the 
Tilleul; and, inftead of faying the Japan Palace at Drefden, or 
giving the German name, whatever it is, he will have it to be 
the Palais Fapannais, which is a mixture of French and fome 
other language quite unknown to us. In the zhird requifite a- 
bove pointed out, an acquaintance with claflical authors, Mr Le- 
maiftre is almoft equally deficient. He is far from giving us no 
quotations; on the contrary, the claflic ground on which he 
treads infpires him, and ‘ roufes ap all the Roman’ that he has 
within him ; but that is very little. His citations are not appo- 
fite, and infinitely trite: as, difcourfing of love, he ‘ exclaims,’ 
© Omnia vincit amor, nos et cedamus amort.’ OF Bai, § Nullus in 
orbe locus Baiis pralucet amenis.’ And when he cannot find a 
quotation he will make one: as, talking of the Ruffian minifter 
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at Vienna, who it feems does not live fo well as the Englith 

minifter, (a topic from which our traveller derives wonderful 

confolation), he adds, that it may ftill be faid of him, ‘ Sequitur 

fratrem non paffibus equis.? And thefe are Mr Lemaiftre’s emi- - 
nent difqualifications for writing travels in Italy or elfewhere. 

All that we have to expect then from him, is a dry catalogue of 

the more common fights; with now and then a little tolerable 

defcription of the moft interefting part of Europe. 

With fuch endowments as we have defcribed, hé makes his 
way to Rome, and contrives to fill nearly a volume with ap- 
pendixes taken from Lumfden’s Guide, and other works, which 
give an account of that celebrated city. ‘Chat his tafte in paint- 
ing is not of the moft approved kind, may. probably be conjec- 
tured from his totally omitting in his notice of the chief pictures 
in the Borghefe palace, the celebrated ‘Titian of. Venus blinding 
Cupid, perhaps the fecond work of that great mafter; and alfo 
from his being unable to fee any thing very fine in the fchool 
of Athens, unqueftionably the fineft pi€ture in the world. Mr 
Lemaiftre, however, greatly. prefers the St Peter in prifon, 
in praife of which he is long and loud—evidently taken in by 
the trick and colouring of that beautiful piece ; which no man 
of tafte or knowledge ever viewed as remarkable in camparifon 
of Raphael’s other chef-d’ceuvres, except becaufe it is a curious 
fpecimen of what his powers would have been, had he chofen 
to exert them in the very fubordinate purfuit of ftriking effeé. 
Such miftakes as Kotzebue fometimes makes on thefe fubjeés, 
may eafily be forgiven; they are the fruits lefs of am ignorant 
or taftelefs mind, than of a love of paradox; and he frequent- 
ly gives us fome ingenious, or. at leaft original idea in defcrib- 
ing his affected fingularities of judgment. But the reader of 
Mr Lemaiftre will fearch his dull lifts, his mere roll-call of pic- 
tures and ftatues in vain, for any novelty of remark, or any ftrik- 
ing thoughts. - Where he deviates farther from the ftyle of a 
catalogue than to call a thing pretty, fine, or charming, he only 
makes grofs and ordinary blunders; not the flights of genius, or 
the errors of paradox, or even the efforts of affectation,—but the 
miftakes and the ignorance of one whofe higheft ambition would 
be to follow the common track of connoifleurs, and imitate the 
ordinary Cicerone, or his difciple the Englith traveller,—but whofe 
tafte or acquirements are inadequate to the attainment of this 
humble ftation. Accordingly, he is of all travellers after the 
fe arts by much the moft unprofitable. 

Befides feeing the churches and palaces at Rome, our author 
is prefented to the Pope by Mr Fagan, a painter, or rather a 
dealer in pi€tures, who takes upon himfelf the functions of an 
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Englifh minifter, and receives: the cordial thanks of Mr Le. 
maiftre. This perfon, indeed, who has no fort of authority to 
act for this country, and who neverthelefs grants paffports as if 
he were an accredited agent, feems to have fucceeded complete- 
ly in playing himfelf of upon our traveller. He is warmly 
praifed for his polite attentions, and mentioned as a public be- 
nefit to al! Englifhmen at Rome. Another vifit was made to 
Cardinal York, who received Mr Lemaiftre with the utmoft 
hofpitality and kindnefs, at his villa, and who receives the re- 
muneration which always attends fuch ill advifed aQts of civility, 
in being held up to public ridicule through feveral pages of a 
book. The Bilhop of Salin, in a fubfequent part of the tour, 
performed the fame rites of hofpitality, and meets with the like 
return. 

From Rome, the author journeyed on to Naples, where we a- 
gain have catalogues and lilts of names—though the environs of 
that capital are too interefting for even Mr Lemailtre’s pencil 
to make dull. We formerly gave Kotzebue’s defcription of the 
great wonder of Naples and of Italy, Pompeii. That our read- 
ers may compare the two, and receive whatever additional infor- 
mation we can communicate on fo curious a fubjeét, we thall 
extract Mr Lemaiftre’s account of the fame town. 

* From Portici, we drove to Pompeia, or Pompeii (for it is called 
by both names), a diftance of ten miles. The country is beavtiful, 
and the road excellent. Our expeétations, highly as they had been 
raifed, were, on arriving, much excecded by the reality. Pompeii is 
not, like Herculaneum, under ground, and only vifible in parts, and by 
torch-light: the whole is fecn in open day; and the ruins might be 
taken for thofe of a city only juft deftroyed. We walked through the 
ilreets, the pavement of which {lll exifts; and the marks of the carri- 
ages which once rolled over them are clearly cifcerned. The ftreets are 
narrow, and have flag ftones on each fide for foot-paffengers. We faw 
two perfeét amphitheatres, with the feats which the citizens of Pompeii 
formerly occupied ; and plainly diftinguifhed the boxes of the confuls, 
marked by correfponding ornaments. The public infcriptions alfo re. 
main. 

* We next entered the temple of Ifis, * and beheld the altar, the fe. 

cret 


* « This temple was built of brick, and covered with a kind of ftuc- 
co. Some of the pillars are itill eutire: they are nine feet and a half 
high, and of the Doric order, All the inttruments employed in facri- 
fice were found in this temple: candelabra, lamps, Juftral bafins, &c. 
Skeletons were alfo lying here, fuppofed to be the remains of the priefts, 
who, as they were performing the facred rites, were fmothered in the 
fhower of lava which deflroyed the town. The walls were ornamented 
with emblems defcriptive of the worfhip of Ifis, and even with paints 
ings of the cofuncs of the prictts. * 
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cret ftaircafe and hiding-place whence the priefts pronounced the anfwers 
of the oracle, the place of flaughter, and that of facrifice, Se. Se, 
We likewife vifited the barracks of the foldiers, which ftood at one end 
of the town. 

‘ The private houfes are but fmall, and each poffeffes a hall, or en- 
trance room, in which a fountain of water conflantly played. The a- 
partments would be thought very little even in England, and in this hot 
climate muft have been very inconvenient. 

‘ The burying-ground of Diomedes, and the village of a rich citizen, 
were the next objects which drew our attention. The latter is the only 
edifice which conveys fome idea of a large manfion. 

‘ From the limited dimenfions of the houfes here (notwithftanding 
the paintings and other valuable articles found within them, which prove 
that economy cannot have occafioned this diminutive ftyle of building) ; 
and from the circumftance of not one ancient dwelling being left at 
Rome, though the Colifeum, the Pantheon, and even parts of the Em- 
perors’ palace remain ; I am inclined to conjecture, that a cuftom, ori- 
ginating in the fpirit of republicanifm, made the matters of the world 
avoid every appearance of oftentation in private habitations ;* while 
the utmoft magnificence, luxury, and tafle abounded in the theatres and 
forums, whete the people aflembled ; in the manfions where the magi- 
ftrates, the confuls, or the emperors refided ; in the baths devoted to 
public ufe ; and in the temples of the gods. As I am no antiquary, I pre- 
tend not to give a decifive opinion on a faét with which I am fo little 
acquainted ; and only throw out this idea as one which has fuggelted 
itfelf more than once fince I crofled the Alps. 

1} 

* ¢ In looking into Mr Gibbon’s account of Rome tince my return 
to England, I was happy to find my conjecture confirmed by the fol- 
lowing beautiful paflage.— 

«* In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, the modeft fimplici- 
ty of private houfes announced the equal condition of freedom, whillt 
the fovereignty of the people was reprefented in the majettic edifices 
deftined to the public ufe. Nor was this republican fpirit totally ex- 
tinguifhed by the introdu@tion of wealth and monarchy ; it was in works 
of national honour and benefit that the moft virtuous of the emperors 
affected to difplay their magnificence. *—Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. 1 

* Perhaps the fplendid refidences of Lucullus, Verres, and fome  o. 
thers, may be adduced as contradiéting the probability of this fuppofi- 
tion. I fhall only obferve, that thefe particular cafes prove nothing a- 
gaint the general cultom. 1 have no doubt that fome few Romans oc- 
cupied habitations infinitely more fplendid and more fpacious than the 
palaces of modern fovereigns; but I apprehend that the wealthy citizens 
of ancient Rome were ulually fatisfied with much humbler houfes than 
thofe which perfons in fimilar circuthftances now occupy iu the great 
capitals of Europe.’ 
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* I refume the fubje& of Pompeii. In the cellars of the villa, feve. 
ral bodies were found, fuppofed to have been thofe of fervants ; while 
in another part were difcovered, furrounded with bags of ufelefs gold, 
the carcafes of their matters, Fine paintings al-frefco are ftill vifible, 
and fome of them are on tranfparent marble. When water is thrown 
on thefe pi€tures, they appear in all the frefhnefs of their original co. 
louring. The fubjects of fome of thefe paintings are not very decor- 
ous, according to modern ideas of delicacy ; and the fymbol of the god 
of gardening appears rather too frequently in the decoration of houfes, 
Different figns, diftinguifhing the different trades carried on in fhops, 
are plainly perceived ; and among them, thofe of a tavern-keeper, on 
which all forts of refrethments are painted. 

* Having given you thefe few particulars, I need heareily mention 
how much we were gratified in ftrolling about a place inhabited by the 
Romans, and which looked as if they had ceafed but yefterday to occupy 
it. Identif fying their perfons with their habitations, we feemed to fee 
them at their games, at their devotions, in the interior of their private 
dwellings, at their military exercifes, walking or driving about their 
ftreets, enjoying focial converfe, preparing feafte, or confulting the 
oracle of their gods: in fhort, in their daily occupations,—in the kit- 
chen, the bedchamber, the ceilar, the library, the market, the: walk, 
the forum, the theatre, the camp, and the temple.” II. 33—37. 

We conclude our extracts with the following defcription of a 
young lady taking the veil, which is both ftriking and correét. 
We omit the quotations from Pope’s Eloifa, with which Mr Le- 
maiftre has thought fit to bedizzen his pages in this part of his 
narrative. 

« When we ftopped at the door of the church in which this dreadful 
facrifice was to be made, two gentlemen, dreffed in uniform, relations 
of the lady about to aflume the religious habit, came forward, and, not- 
withftanding a heavy fhower of rain which was falling at the time, in- 
fifted on handing /& ooo Inglefe up the ftairs of the church. On en- 
tering, we received another mark of the civility fhown to ftrangers by 
the Neapolitan noblefe,—the frout feats were referved exclufively for fo- 
reigners ; by which arrangement We were enabled to fee the ceremony 
to the greateft advantage. 

¢ The church is a {mall, but pretty, building, decorated on all fides 

with rich marble. 

¢ The relatives of the unfortunate girl, and all their friends, were in 
full drefs ; and, inftead of exprefling any grief on the occafion, feemed 
to confider the event as extremely joyful. Liivelinefs fat on the coun- 
tenances of moft of them: and the whole fcene had rather the appear- 
ance of a triumph, than of a facrifice. 

‘ Printed papers were diftributed about the church ; the contents of 
which were fo curious, that though I will not tire you by copying them 
werbatim, 1 muit give you the heads, as charaéteriftic of the fentiments 
which prevail here on fuch fubjeéts. They formed together a dialogue, 

the 
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the dramatis perfone of which were the World and the fair novice. The 
one was entitled, “ To her excellency Signora ——-—— the World 
{peaks ; ” and confifted of a poetical and flowery defcription of the 
pleafures of life. The other had written over it, “ To the World her 
excellency Signora anfwers.”? In the latter, the victim of 
fuperftition was made victorioufly to prove the fuperior bleffings of con- 
templative eafe and celeftial joy, found in the calm retreat ef a religious 
houfe: and, difdaining the tawdry and empty vanities offered by the 
World, the declared how happy fhe thought herfelf in being allowed to 
exchange thefe baubles for the glorious fervice of the heavenly Spoufe 
to which fhe was about to devote the remainder of her days. 

« The ceremony began with fome very good mufic. High mafs was 
then faid; and, in the middle of it, the unfortunate girl, a beautiful and ele- 
gant creature, not more than nineteen years of age, and by far the hand- 
fomeft Neapolitan female whom I have yet feen, appeared at the grate ; 
near which a large, and rather diforderly crowd, was colleéted. The 
confeflor, ftanding on the outer fide, read fome prayers, and gave the 
novice, through the grate, a wax taper lighted. The lovely victim, 
dreffed in the moft fumptuous and fafhionable manner, and ornamented 
with jewels and other decorations, placed it on the altar of an inner 
chapel, and, returning again to the grate, received from the prieft 
a crucifix. Joy fparkled in her countenance as fhe took the facred 
fymbol of Chriftianity, and with enthufiaftic ardour clafped it to her 
breaft. She was then led away by the other nuns; and in a few mi- 
nutes was brought back in a plain white flannel drefs, the coflume of the 
order. This change of garment had produced none in her beauty ; and 
the intereft which fhe had excited on her firft appearance, was rather in- 
creafed than diminifhed by the religious habit which fhe now wore. 
The lady-abbefs next cut off her long and flowing hair, and put over 
her head the fatal veil. 1 confefs that 1 fhuddered as I witneffed this 
laft a&t, which fealed the fate of the unhappy girl. This fentiment, 
common to all the Englifh, and which rendered the moft volatile me- 
lancholy, was not fhared by the neareft relatives of her who was thus 
condemned 

*€ to wither in her bloom, 

Loft in a convent’s folitary gloom. ”” 
The Neapolitan ladies laughed, or rather giggled, during the moft feri- 
ous parts of the ceremony; fent meflages backwards and forwards ; 
and amufed themfelves with converfing together on the moft trivial to- 
pics: in fhort, feemed to confider the whole as a very lively and plea- 
fant event, ‘The novice fhed no tears; but her countenance was pale, 
and I thought I could difcover that the {mile fhe aflumed was rather 
forced than natural. 

* As we were leaving the chapel, we were invited into the parloir ; 
where the nuns, only feparated by a low grate, appeared, and enter- 
tained the ftrangers with ice, cakes, and other refrefhments. The new 
victim was here feen again, and feemed, by an officious activity difplayed 
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in waiting on her guefts, to be anxious to conceal the dreadful thoughts 
which probably preffed on her mind. 

* During the whole of this ceremony, I experienced the moft painful 
fenfations, and I could not help remarking, how circumftances of the 
moft dreadful kind may be reconciled by cuftom, prejudice, and religi- 
ous opinions. ‘The Englifh aflembled on this occafion, feeling both pity 
for the obje& of facrifice, and indignation againft thofe who were the. 
authors of it, were at one inftant overcome with grief, and the next ani- 
mated with an enthufiaftic with to rufh forward, and, by force, to ref- 
cue the viétim of fuperitition from the hands of her bigoted relatives ; 
while the Neapolitans, conceiving that they themfelves were doing an 
act of Iaudable piety in devoting this lovely creature to the cloifter, and 
were likewife infuring her eternal happinefs, thowed, in their manner, 
their countenances, and their converfation, that they looked on what 
was paffing as a fcene of joy, not of forrow. The loud tone of fpeak. 
ing, or fcreaming, which I have before remarked as prevalent in Italian 
fociety, was particularly remarkable on this occafion; and nothing, al- 
together, could be lefs folemn, than a ceremony calculated, according 
to our ideas, to excite the moft ferious and mott painful refleGions.’ 
(II. 6z—67.) 

From Naples our author returned through Rome to Venice, 
and thence by the way of Styria to Vienna, where he found the 
people hofpitable, the ambafladors fplendid, and the court every 
thing that could be wifhed. ‘This mdeed happens always to Mr 
Lemaiftre. He is no railer at the great ones of the world. A 
Prince is with him a fynonyme for perfeétion ; and he takes King 
in its antique fignification of a wife man. The politenefs of the 
Royal family at Naples was as winning, and their remarks as. 
{prightly, as thofe of the Pope. Nor could any thing have fur- 
paffed both their Majefties and his Holinefs, but the affability and 
gracioufnefs of the Emperor and Emprefs ; who, together with all 
the Archdukes, and all the Archducheffes, and all the Princes of 
the Milanefe, as well as the Auftrian branch, are poffeffed of 
every virtue, public and private, and of all the accomplifhments 
of body and mind, which their ftations require. Nay, fo infec- 
tious is this univerfal perfetion, that it extends to their Excel- 
Jencies (a term ufed by our author in its literal fenfe) the Mini- 
fters of State and their wives; infomuch, that Count Cobentzel, 
who, we learn, is a perfon of ‘ lively parts, and celebrated for 
his wit,’ invited Mr Lemaiftre to a dinner of a hundred dithes; 
and Count Zechy gave him a dinner, where the difhes were {till 
better dreffed, and where there was alfo tokay ; while Countefs 
Zechy, at a ball, fhewed Mrs Lemaiftre ‘ a degree of elegant 
attention, infinitely honourable to her,’ after the following man- 
ner: © With a refpect for ftrangers which cannot be too highly 
extolled, and which, I believe, is almofl peculiar to Vienna, Ma- 
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dame Zechy rofe, and croffed the room, to receive Mrs Lemaiftre.’ 
(H. 317+) Nor is the optimifm of the Court of Vienna confined 
to natives; Count P. and his lady, a native of Scotland, are mo- 
dels of perfection in their feveral walks ; and their fon, a child 
of five years old, is the very Rofcius of our author’s admiration. 
‘ He fits on a carpet furrounded with books, and delivers the 
graveft and moft acute remarks, rather like a fpirit than a child.’ 
—‘ He is a phenomenon; and, fhould he live and continue to 
make an equal progrefs in knowledge, he will rival the fame of — 
Sir Haac Newton!’ (II. 360=1.) 

At Drefden and Berlin, Mr Lemaiftre featcely ftopt. He has 
time, however, to notice the infinite perfeétions of the Electoral 
family at the one place, having feen them pafling out of church 
to their carriage, and the Royal houfe at the other. ‘The Queen’s 
beauty, in particular, he pronounces deferving of its high and 
univerfal celebrity, having feen her drive paft in a poftchiife and 
four, with her handkerchief applied to her face. From Berlin he 
proceeded through Lubec to ‘Toningen, where his {tock of pics 
tures and ftatues, and kings and queens, and, unhappily, even 
of dinners and beds, failing him, he conduéts us in peace to the 
water’s edge, embarks in a packet, and arrives in a tumult of joy 
on the Englith coaft. 

Upon the whole, we muft be permitted to grumble a little at’ 
Mr Lemaiftre for the dulnefs of his long work. We believe that’ 
he belongs, when properly claffified, to the agricultural, and not 
to the litersry part of the community. Now that he has finifhed’ - 
his tours, and publifhed two printed books on them, we exhort 
him to hang up his pen, which was not made as purpofes. 
In the circle of domeftic fociety, in the bofom of his family, he 
may enjoy the celebrity which his travels in foreign parts will’ 
there procure him; or, fhould he ever again be filled’ with ambi- 
tious views, and be tempted to forfake the happy life of a coun- 
try gentleman, the ‘ /omnus virorum levis agrefium,’ for more 
noify and {plendid fcenes, we fee no reafon why he fhould not’ 
fhine at meetings aflembled for addrefles, or edify, on a bench 
of Juttices, at the Seilions. 

“ Et de menfura jus dicere, vafa mitora 
Frangere, pannofus vacuis Adilis' Ulubris.” 


%* 
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A= our orthodoxy was up in arms at the perufal of this ex- 
traordinary title ; and our alarrh was not unmingled with 
horror, when, on turning the page, we found the work infcrib- 
ed to the Honourable and right Reverend the Lord Bifhop of 
Durham. We wondered, for the third time, when we came to 
the notice prefixed to the work by the editor, in which he an- 
nounces it as his ferious intention, to prove the authenticity of 
Divine revelation from the teftimony of its bittereft enemies. 
In this fame notice, he alfo informs us, that * he does not pre- 
fume to affert that the preface is the compofition of Mr Gibbon.’ 
© It appears, however,’ fays he, * to be written as an introduc- 
tion.to his Commentary ; and, if not by his pen, was probably 
the production of fome friend, who had as much pleafure in 
feeing him among the defenders of Chriftianity, as the inhabi- 
tants of Naioth had in feeing Saul among the Prophets.’ It is 
not likely that any of the readers of this preface will fufpe it 
of coming from the pen of Mr Gibbon. It contains, however, 
many proofs of the fincere piety of the anonymous author, 
with a clear and fucciné ftatement of the teftimonies which are 
commonly adduced in fupport of Revelation. Much of the rea- 
foning muft be admitted to be unanfwerable, nor can it be ne- 
ceflary, at this time of day, to prefent our readers with any ana- 
lyfis of it. A few premifes, eftablifhed in rather an arbitrary 
manner, and a few conclufions not very logically drawn, might 
perhaps be pointed out ; but where a work is defigned to filence 
for ever the impertinent cavils of philofophifts, we may be per- 
mitted, after the example of fo many of our brethren, to fhut 
our eyes on fuch trifling imperfe€tions. 
' Impatient to behold the moft celebrated infidels of the laft 
century bearing unqueftionable teftimony in favour of religion, 
we turned eagerly from the perufal of the preface to the work 
itfelf. Here we found, that certain felect paffages from the Bi- 
ble formed the text; that extracts from Gibbon’s hiftory fur- 
nifhed the commentary ; and that a few fcattered remarks from 
the pens of Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Hume, and the editor him- 
felf, fupplied the notes. With all our anxiety for this laft gen- 
tleman’s undertaking, we could mot help thinking that we had 
never feen a ftranger medley ; and we repeated the firft lines of 
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Horace’s Art of Poetry with an inward fadnefs which we had never 
before experienced on a like occafion. The firft chapter is entitled, 
On the Progrefs of the Chriftian Religion. It confifts of paflages tak- 
en from St Mark, St Luke, and the Aéts of the Apoitles, in 
which the kingdom of God is likened to a grain of muftard feed, 
and our Saviour announces to the Jews that the fcripture is ful- 
filled in their ears. The commentary, if fuch it can be called, 
is compofed of various fhreds and patches colleted from the 
writings of Mr Gibbon, in which the hiftorian, has related the 
progrefs of Chriftianity, and its diffufion among the Gentile 
nations. We looked in vain, however, for that unequivocal and 
unexceptionable evidence, which the editor had told us, in his 
notice, had been given by Mr Gibbon in fupport of Revelation. 
On the contrary, we met with much in his cutting farcafms, 
and in his matchlefs but mifchievous irony, to wound the fenfi- 
bility of Chriftian devotion; while we found nothing in his 
ftatement of faéts to comfort and confole it. 

In acknowledging, that the faith was rapidly extended beyond the 
narrow circle in which it was firft taught, the hiftorian confefled 
what we do not recolle& ever to have heard denied. _ It is not ¢- 
qually clear, however, that the admiffion of this faét impreffed his 
mind with a belief in the divine origin of Chriftianity ; nor ate 
we convinced, that a judicious advocate in the caufe of religion 
would pretend, that fuch a belief was the neceffary confequence 
of fuch an admiffion. More than one falfe religion has f{pread 
with aftonifhing celerity ; and the feéts which {pring up every 
day, feem to prove a kind of aptitude in human nature for the 
reception of new doétrines. That the impoftures of Mahomet 
were rapidly diffufed, and readily received as truths, cannot 
well be difputed, when we call to mind how fhort a time elapf- 
ed from the period when he declared himfelf to be the Prophet 
of God to Kadijah, in the cave in Mount Hara, to the elta- 
blifhment of his religion and authority in half the kingdoms of 
the eaft. In our own times, we have heard of the progrefs of 
new feéts—of the Seiks in India, and of the Wahabees in A- 
rabia. Nobody will argue from this, that their doétrines muft 
be true. But perhaps the editor thought that Mr Gibbon’s ftate- 
ment confirmed, as far as his authority goes, the fulfilment of 
the prophecy contained in the parable of the grain of muftard 
feed, in which our Saviour evidently alludes to the future pro- 
grefs, and the rapid and general diffufion of his word. ‘That 
the hiftorian bears teflimony to the faét of the rapid progrefs 
of Chriftianity is undoubted ; but, as we have already obferyed, 
this has never been contefted ; and it is not enough for the put- 
pofe of the editor, that Mr Gibbon admits it. When we have 
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to contend with infidels, we fhould take care not to employ 
any flippery weapons which may drop from our hands, The 
infidel, who acknowledges that the predi€tion was accomplifhed, 
may ftill deny the infpiration which dictated it. That Chriiti- 
anity arofe from {mall heginnings, he will fay, was known to 
its founder; and he will afk, if this prophecy of the future 
diffemination of his doétrines be one, which can prove its author 
to have been divinely infpired ? Mahomet, he will add, in the 
feventh year of the Hegira, predicted that the fplendour of the 
empire, which he fhould found, would eclipfe that of the Per- 
fian monarchy; and yet the hiftorian, who might confefs that the 
prediction was verified, would hardly expect to be told, that he 
thereby furnifhed unequivocal and unexceptionable evidence in 
favour of Iflamifm, We cannot, indeed, fee either the prudence 
or the utility of putting fo much ftrefs upon this prophecy, 
which, though certainly fulfilled, or fulfilling, is not, fo appa- 
rently at leaft as fome others, one of choke which bear the 
ftamp of more than human knowledge, and which the uninfpir- 
ed wifdom of man could not have dictated, Ir is not like many 
others both in the Old Teftament and in the New, which fo 
mark the time, place, and circumftance, that the infidel, in or- 
der to deny what they fhould oblige him to confefs, has no o- 
ther refource than the difingenuous objection, that they were 
aa after the events had happened which they affected to pre- 
id. 

The fecond chapter is on Polytheifm, It is made up of a tiffue of 
quotations from the Bible. What the editor calls the commentary 
of Mr Gibbon, is compofed from various unconnected pafiages, 
taken from the Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. Thefe fragments, though beautiful in themfelves, make but 
a motley appearance in the {trange Mofaic into which they have 
been here wrought by the editor. What his purpofe was, we are 
at a lofs to guefs. Mr Gibbon has certainly expofed the abfurdity 
of the vulgar creed of che Pagans with great eloquence; nor has 
he concealed the fanciful and contradi€tory opinions of the fages 
of antiquity, on the moft important queftions of religion, on the 
providence of God, and on the immortality of the foul, He has 
not denied, that the defcription of the infernal regions had been 
abandoned to the fancy of poets and painters; and he has fpok- 
en, as it might be expected a philofopher would {peak, of the mob 
of deities that were adored by the fuperttitious populace. But 
what evidence is afforded by all this in fupport of Chriftianity ? 
Does it follow, that he who exprefies his contempt for one reli- 
gion thereby becomes a witnefs in favour of another? We thall 
be happy to be better inftructed ; bug at prefent, we do not fee 
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any very clear logical inference, by which it may be made to ap- 
pear, that, in ridiculing or cenfuring the fuperftitions of antiqui- 
ty, Mr Gibbon has thewn himfelf to be the vindicator of revela- 
tion. Had it been trae, indeed, that neither he, nor any other 
writer, had ventured to point their wit and their malice againft 
the eftablifhed faith, their filence might have been charitably 
conftrued in their favour ; but we fear, that thofe who may be 
too truly accufed of attempting to throw ridicule on all religions, 
cannot be very fairly faid to have defended one, becaufe they 
have laughed at another. 

The editor has furnifhed a note to this chapter, which has 
rather the air of being paradoxical. * If I was,” (were) fays he, 
“to feleét the perfon who, after St Paul, had, by his writings, 
moft contributed to eftablifh and confirm the ev#ience of the 
Chriftian religion, I fhould, without hefitation, name the Empe- 
or Julian.’+ The firft impreflion which the perufal of this fen- 
tence made upon our minds, was not very favourable to the au- 
thor’s fincerity. After more mature reflection, however, we became 
in a great degree difpofed to adopt his opinion. We fhall ftate 
the train of thought which led to this change in our fentiments. 

It appears, from the little that we certainly know of its earl 
hiftory, that Polythetim was very widely diffufed among the mott 
ancient nations of which we have any authentic records. This 
is not the place to fay any thing of its origin, which has been, 
and perhaps may be properly, attributed to various caufes. It is 
enough for us to obferve, that the harmony and unity, which 
fhew themfelves in the fcheme of nature, would probably foon 
bring irrefiftible teftimony againft a plurality of gods, to thofe 
men, who, as fociety became more refined, had leifure to ftudy 
the magnificent and orderly fyftem of the univerfe. We may, 
however, confider it as not lefs probable, that thofe who govern- 
ed {tates, and influenced popular opinion, would fear to propofe 
too rapid and too extenfive a change in the religious fentiments 
of mankind. They would have recourfe to allegory, to fable, 
and to metaphor; would involve a fimple religion in all the ob- 
{curity of myfterious fymbols; and would referve for a few the 
knowledge of their real doétrines. That the fages of antiquity 
followed fuch a courfe, will not appear unlikely, if we confider 
their inftitutions at Eleufis and other places ; the explanations 
which they gave of their fables; and the decided teftimony 
which many of them have left of their pure and exalted notions 
of the Deity. While, however, they were fearful of fhocking 
popular belief, by too plain an avowal of their fentiments, they 
might have been labouring gradually to introduce a religion, 
which appeared to them to be confonant with truth and nature. 
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‘The plan of the ancient mythology, accordingly, appears to have 
been contrived with great fkill and beauty. It was a fyflem of 
nature, concealed under the veil of allegory. A thoufand fanci- 
ful fables contained a feeret and myftic meaning. ‘The hiftory 
of the revolutions of the phyfical world was interwoven with the 
fictions of the imagination; and the gods of the people, were 
confidered by the ftatefnran and the philofopher as fymbols, em- 
blems, or perfonifications, which were indicative, or illu(trative 
of the fyftem of nature and the univerfe, as well as of the powers 
and attributes of that fupreme Being who governs all things. 
‘The writings of fome of the ancient philofophers, and efpecially 
of the later Platonifts, fully develope and explain the beautiful 
fyftem of the Greek mythology. But this plan, however fimple 
it might appear to. enlightened and educated men, was only a 
fcene of confufion for the illiterate, and confequently, much the 
greater portion of mankind. The meaning of the fable was 
overlooked, and the fable itfelf was religioufly believed. Hiftory 
was loft in mythology ; the marvellous was blended with every 
thing; and popular fuperftition, then, as always, was incapable 
of being fufficiently glutted with improbabilities. The poets too, 
lent all the charms of their art, to the delufions, the tales, and the 
fictions, which mifled the people. They embellifhed the alle- 
gories, which concealed the fyftems of philofophers ; but they 
rendered the religion of the populace only the more monftrous 

by their fanciful decorations 
Whatever, then, might hows been the intentions of thofe legiflators 
and philofophers, who firlt formed and contftituted this allegorical 
religion, it is obvious, that all hopes of rendering it generally in- 
telligible to the people muft have been foon abandoned, if fuch 
hopes were really ever entertained. ‘The religious errors of the 
multitude were confirmed by their civil inftitutions; were con- 
neCted with the practice and cultivation of the moft delightful 
of the arts, with poetry, painting, and fculpture; and feemed to 
be fan@tioned by the general voice of mankind, the Greek and the 
barbarian, the philofopher and the peafant. It might, then, be 
deemed inexpedient to difturb the repofe of the world, by an ex- 
pofition of the abfurdities which were apparently revered by all, 
and which, in faét, were only ridiculed by a few. Enlightened 
men might confider, that the progrefs of refinement would gra- 
dually produce, what it appears to have produced, a general in- 
difference to the ancient fuperftitions. After the learning of 
Greece was cultivated by the Romans, more liberal notions were 
tapidly diffufed among that warlike but incurious people ; and it 
mult be confefled, that, during the moft flourifhing period of the 
er pire, the Pagan philofopher might jultly vaunt a freedom of fpe- 
culative 
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culative opinion, which has been unknown to fucceeding ages. 
The contempt, which men of education felt, and frequently ex- 
prefied for the vulgar creed, feems to have been gradually extend- 
ed to all ranks. Even the people themfelves were already almoft 
laughed out of their belief in Jupiter, Mercury, and Apollo, in 
the wars and the amours of their fabulous Gods, and in the lying 
oracles of Delphos and Dodona. But mankind in general are too 
prone to fuperitition to endure its abfence long; and the doétrine 
of pure monotheifm was too fubtle and refined for the ignorant 
and untaught multitude. The Romans became indifferent to the 
religion of their anceftors, and yet were not the lefs ready to be- 
come dupes to new impoftures. A lucrative trade was carried on 
by pretended magicians, fortune-tellers, and aftrologers ; by Chal- 
deans and Egyptians, who frequently attracted the attention of 
the magiftrates, by their impofitions and extortions. It is even 
not impoflible, that the writings of Mofes, and perhaps the Gofpel 
itfelf, were confulted by the fame fanatics, who were accuftomed 
to found the cymbal, and to fhake the fiftrum, in the midnight 
orgies of Cybele and Ifis. While the ancient fabric of Pagamfm 
was thus infenfibly melting away, any foreign God was yet wel- 
comed to the Pantheon, and every kind of heathen worthip was 
at once received and ridiculed at Rome. 

Such was the ftate of the capital of the empire, when it was 
firft illumined by the light of Chriftianity. That this divine reli- 
gion was eagerly embraced by many, cannot be a matter of fur- 
prife to thofe, who admit the accuracy of the ftatement which we 
have juft made. Human nature is ever prompt to inquire into 
fubjeéts which are infcrutable to the limited underftanding of 
man; and thofe, who found that their whole faith was founded 
on the fables of poets, or the conje€tures of philofophers, may 
well be fuppofed impatient to adopt a new creed, recommend- 
ed by the fanctity of thofe who profeffed it, by the important 
information which it revealed to the world, and by the mi- 
racles which accompanied its annunciation. The oppofition 
which was made to the progrefs of Chriftianity, proceeded from 
principles that were feeble, indeed, when compared with the ar- 
dour and enthufiafm which animated its difciples. .What could 
the wavering and inconfiftent faith of the Pagans oppofe to the 
refolute determination of men, whofe zeal was ever ready to 
brave the terrors of death and torments, and whofe conviction 
was not to be fhaken by the contempt or the rage of their adver- 
faries? The Chriftians were indefatigable in gaining profelytes: 
They aftonifhed the multitude by the hiflory of prodigies ; dazzled 
many by their defcriptions of celeftial enjoyments; alarmed more 
by the denunciation of eternal tortures; and probably amazed all 
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by the confidence with which they proclaimed the approaching 
diffolution of nature, and the coming of the kingdom of Heaven, 
The Pagan philofophers long overlooked, or affeéted to overlook, 
the diffemination of the new principles; and when they engaged 
in the controverfy, it was diffrcult for them to defend the ancient 
religion, To have maintained, that the polytheifm of the people 
could be reconciled to truth, or even to probability, would have been 
to expofe themfelves to the juft reproaches of their enemies, and to 
furnith them with weapons againft them. To have admitted, that 
the exiftence of the popular Gods of Greece and Rome was a fics 
tion of the imagination; to have funk them into emblems of the 
phyfical elements; to have refolved them into mere abftractions; 
or to have denominated them fymbols of the various attributes of 
a fole and omnipotent Deity, would have been, in the eyes of the 
people, to have abandoned the caufe of Paganifm. Thofe writers, 
who undertook to maintain the caufe of the ancient religion, 
were, in fact, reduced to this dilemma. Paganifm, as it was ex- 
plained by philofophers, was unintelligible to the vulgar ;—as it 
was underitood by the vulgar, it appeared ridiculous to philofo- 
phers. In fuch a cafe, the ftruggle could not have been long, if 
the perfecutions, which the Chriftians fo often fuffered, had not 
retarded their fuccefs. When, from all the caufes which we have 
ftated, the prejudices of the people in favour of their ancient fu- 
perftitions began to relax, it was, perhaps, already too late to at- 
tempt to revive their expiring veneration for the Gods of Olympus. 
It was much too late, after Chriftianity had become the religion 
of the bulk of the people, and after it had been once eftablifhed 
by imperial authority. Perfecution could then only tend to in- 
flame zeal, and exafperate pride. To attempt to defend the ab- 
furdities of the vulgar creed, was now become a fure way of ex- 
pofing them the more. We may, indeed, wonder, that the phi- 
lofophic Julian fhould have chofen this mode of oppofing Chrilti- 
anity; and inafmuch as he endeavoured in his writings to vindi- 
cate the exploded fuperftitions of the people, it is probable, that 
he only thereby confirmed them the more in their attachment to 
their new religion. : 

While, however, we fo far agree with the editor concerning 
the effects which were likely to be produced by the writings of 
the Emperor Julian, we cannot help obferving, that it appears 
rafh to maintain, that an auther, who laboured to reftore Paga- 
nifm, did more for Chriftianity than all the faints of the Church 
who have written fince the days-of St Paul. This would almoft 
feem to argue, that the weak reafoning of thofe who defended 
the ancient fuperititions, had done more to promote the progrefs 
of true religion, than all the arguments of thofe who profefled 
and taught it; and that Chriftianity owed its eftablifhment rather 
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to the abfurdity of the fyftem which it fupplanted, than to its 
own intrinfic worth. We fully acquit the orthodox writer of the 
note (for orthodox we doubt not he is) of any intention to con- 
yey fuch a meaning ; but the experience of our lives has not help- 
ed.to convince us, that the zealous are apt to be accurate, or the 
enthufiaftic prudent. 

The third chapter is entitled, * Of the Spirit of Chriftianity,’ 
and commences with a quotation from St Luke, ‘ Love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you, blets them that curfe 
you, and pray for them which defpitefully ufe you. And to him 
that fmiteth thee on one cheek, offer alfo the other; and him 
that taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to take away thy coat alfo, ’ 
‘Bhe (pirit of humility, charity, and retignation, which is breathed 
in thefe fentences, is indeed moft amiable. If the perverfity of 
human nature render it dificult, or impoilible, for us to follow 
thefe precepts in their literal fenfe, the beauty of the moral theory, 
which they recommend, is not lefs confpicuous; nor have they 
any tendency, when rightly underftood, to produce a {tate of fo- 
ciety, where we fhould meet only with tyrauts and robbers upon 
one hand, and patient and grateful fuffcrers on the other. 

The perfecutions which the Chriftians {hould fuifer, are fore- 
told in fome of the texts; and thofe which they had already be- 
gun to fuffer, are defcribed in other texts, which are {trung to- 
gether in the fourth chapter of the work before us. We are of 
opinion, that the farcaftic language of the Commentary, is much 
more likely to ftrike its readers, than any evidence which it con- 
tains in fupport of revelation. ‘ It has already been obferved, ' 
fays Mr Gibbon, * that the religious concord of the world was 
principally fupported by the implicit affent and reverence which 
the nations of antiquity exprefled for their refpective traditions 
and ceremonies, Jt might therefore be expected, that they would 
unite with indignation again{t any fect or people which fhould 
feparate itfelf from the communion of mankind; and, claiming 
the exclufive poffeflion of divine knowledge, fhould difdain every 
form of worfhip, except its own, as impious and idolatrous.’ 
This feems to us to be rather a f{trange mode of bringing forward 
unequivocal and unexceptionable evidence in fupport of religion. 
Jt does not appear to us to be the way to prove that a prophecy 
was of divine origin, to fhow us, that what that prophecy fore- 
told, was precifely that which might have been expected. 

The fifth chapter commences with fome extracts from Genefis, 
in which it is narrated, that God converfed with Abraham; that 
he made a covenant with him; that he gave him the name of 
Abraham, becaufe the Lord had made him the father of many 
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nations ; and that Abraham was ninety-nine years of age when 
he received the rite of circumcifion. Thefe extraéts are followed 
by others from the New Teftament, containing the prophecies of 
Chrift concerning the deftruétion of Jerufalem, and of the Temple, 
which had been rebuilt by Herod. Upon the firft part of this 
chapter (for fuch we fhall call it out of courtefy), Mr Gibbon’s 
commentary does not appear to throw much light. If it throw 
any, it is not upon the truth or fidelity of the hiftory of Mofes, 
* The contemporaries of Mofes and Jofhua,’ fays Mr Gibbon, 
© had beheld, with carelefs indifference, the moft amazing mi- 
racles. Under the preffure of every calamity, the belief of thofe 
miracles has preferved the Jews of a later period from the uni- 
verfal contagion of idolatry ; and, in contradiétion to every known 
principle of the human mind, that fingular people feems to have 
yielded a ftronger and more ready affent to the traditions of their 
remote anceftors, than to the evidence of their own fenfes.’ The 
incredulity of the Jews, amidft the figns and the wonders, the mi- 
racles and the prodigies, which happened among them, is indeed 
one of the ftumbling blocks, which the infidel is ever ready to 
pretend he cannot remove. In times when the Deity condefcend- 
ed to interpofe his authority, in order to liberate the children of 
Ifrael from bondage ; when he reverfed the order of nature ; when 
he fent famine, plague, and death, on the land of Egypt; when 
he divided the waves of the fea for the fake of his favoured people; 
and when he was accuftomed to converfe familiarly with their 
leader ; thefe blind and ungrateful Jews were f{carcely lefs prone 
to idolatry than their heathen neighbours. After the revolution 
of ages, this fame nation, although no longer witnefling fuch afto- 
nifhing miracles, put implicit faith in the writings of Mofes, and 
were convinced by the very prodigies which failed to convince 
thofe who were faid to have beheld them. All this muft un- 
doubtedly be confefled to be very furprifing ; and yet we are at 
a lofs to imagine, how, either in ftating, or in infinuating, the 
common objection of infidelity to the truth of the Mofaic hiftory, 
any evidence can be faid to have been brought in its fupport. 
Would not the time of the orthodox editor have been better em- 
ployed in anfwering the objection (as we have no doubt he could 
do), than in producing it to the public, couched in the ironical 
language of Mr Gibbon? 

The predi€tion of the deftru€tion of the city and temple of Je- 
rufalem, is one of the moft diftin€& in the facred volume. That 
it fhould be fo, may appear extraordinary to thofe who confider 
by whom the prophecy was made, and the fmall importance of 
the event which it foretold. In the hiftory of the world, and to 
the greater portion of the inhabitants of the globe, it feems, at 
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firft fight at leaft, to be of little confequence, whether the capital 
of one of the moft infignificant provinces of the Roman enipire 
fhould ftand or fall. But, let us take into confideration the place 
where the prediétion was made, and the citcumftances which at- 
tended it. Jefus was approaching to Jerufalem, where he was to 
announce his divine million to the rulers of the people. He 
knew the fate that .awaited him; and, as he beheld Jerufalem, 
he wept over it, and apoltrophized the ungrateful city in the moft 
affecting and pathetic language. Its enemies, he foretold, fhould 
caft a trench about it, fhould compafs it round, and fhould not 
leave one {tone upon another, becaufe it knew not the time of 
its vifitation. The deftru€tion of the temple, and the difperfion 
of the Jews, are afterwards announced with equal accuracy ; 
and Chrift concludes with foretelling his fecond appearance, and 
the figns which fhall precede the Son of Man coming in a cloud, 
with power and great glory. ‘ When ye fee thefe things (faid 
he to his difciples) come to pafs, know ye that the kingdom of 
God is nigh at hand. Verily, I fay unto you, this generation 
fhall not pafs away till all be fulfilled.’ 

A conliderable part of the commentary upon thefe paffages is 
furnithed by Jofephus, with more propriety, we think, than could 
have been done from the works of Mr Gibbon. Our readers pro- 
bably remember the infidious obfervation of this laft hiftorian, 
whom the editor is pleafed to call a defender of Chriftianity, in 
allufion, we believe, to the very words which we have juit cited 
from the Scripture. £ The revolution of feventeen centuries has 
inftruéted us not to prefs too clofely the myfterious language of 
prophecy and revelation. ’ 

We have faid, that the commentary upon the text has been 
fupplied with more propriety in this place from the hiftory of 
Jofephus than from that of Mr Gibbon: but we do not mean 
by this to declare our approbation of the commentary. The re- 
lation which Jofephus has given of the fiege of Jerufalem, has 
too much of that kind of colouring which is better adapted to 
a romance than a hiltory. He afferts, that the moft thocking 
cruelties were committed by the Roman foldiers, which the hu- 
mane Titus lamented but did not prevent; and he pretends, that 
eleven hundred thoufand Jews perifhed, during this dreadful 
fiege, which muft have been more bloody than any that is ree 
corded in the annals of the world. We fhould not, however, 
have taken notice of the exaggerations of the gofliping Jofephus, 
if he had not affirmed, ‘ that the divine fentence had /ong /ince 
condemned the temple to the fire.’ Now, as Jofephus was a 
Jew, fteadily attached to the faith of his nation, and as he con- 
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fequently rejeted the Gofpel, it is evident, that he affected, in 
this*paffage, to refer to fome prediétion which exifted before the 
time of our Saviour. For it will not furely be pretended that 
he underftood the divine fentence to have been pronounced by 
Jefus of Nazareth, fince, as Tillotfon remarks, he feems to have 
avoided as much as he could, the very mention of the Chriftian 
name; and fince it is generally admitted, that the paffage in his 
work, containing an account of Chrift, is a manifeft forgery. 
We cannot, therefore, help admiring how the orthodox editor 
of the volume before us fhould have brought forward Jofephus 
as a commentator on the words of the text, when it mult be 
clear, that he did not mean to attribute the prophecy to its real 
author. 

The remaining part of the commentary to this fifth and laft 
chapter, is fupplied by Mr Gibbon. This hiftorian mentions 
the unfuccefsful attempt of Julian to rebuild the temple, and 
relates, with an honourable impartiality, the events which are 
faid to have impeded the impious undertaking of the imperial 
apoftate. We mutt leave this ftory, however, of the earthquake, 
the whirlwind, and the fiery eruption, which overturned and 
fcattered the foundations of the new temple, to be examined by 
bolder critics. For our own parts, we conceive that nothing 
can be fo injudicious as to reft the evidence of Chriftianity in 
any degree upon fuch a legend, and really have little more re- 
fpect forthe prodigies of Marcellinus, than for thofe of Livy or 
ef Plutarch. 

Of the notes which are fubjoined from Hume, Bolingbroke, 
and Voltaire, we have thought it unneceffary to fay any thing 
hitherto, becaufe we honeftly confefs they do not appear to us 
to contain any evidence at all in fupport of revelation. We 
cannot, indeed, eafily conceive what thould have induced the 
orthodox editor to feek for fuch evidence in fuch writers. Hume 
merits all our praife as a profound thinker; and the elegance of 
his ftyle will long recommend him to readers who can compre- 
hend nothing of his philofophy. Among all thofe, however, 
who, as they read, fit wondering for a meaning, we have never 
met with one who expected to find any evidence brought for 
ward by David Hume in fupport of Chriftianity. The talents 
and eloquence of Bolingbroke, in like manner, are generally 
admitted and admired; but his philofophy was fhallow; nor 
fhould we think it of much importance to the caufe of religion 
to prove that he had argued in its favour. That he has ever 
ferioufly done fo, we muft be permitted to doubt. On the con- 
trary, his language, when he fpeaks of religious re is 
often 
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often highly intemperate and indecorous. Every body knows 
that what are called his philofophical works, contain much more 
declamation againft Chriftian teachers, if not againft Chriftianity 
itfelf, than found philofophy ; and Bolingbroke appears to have 
dreaded the judgment which might be pronounced on his effays, 
which he left to be publithed by Mallet after his death. Dr 
Johnfon, with a degree of warmth which can be excufed only 
on one fide of the queftion, and certainly with more force than 
urbanity, called him a rafcal and a coward,—a rafcal who had 
charged a blunderbufs againft Chriftianity ; and a coward, who 
had hired a hungry Scotchman to draw the trigger. With re- 
{pect to Voltaire, we muft own, we little expected ever to fee 
his name in the lift of the defenders of revelation. His light 
and playful ridicule, his ready and brilliant wit, his acute ‘and 
lively mind, muft ever be admired; and we are not fo morofe 
as to quarrel with all his works, becaufe he wrote too freely in 
fome of them, and too fuperficially in others. We lament fin- 
cerely, indeed, that he thould have fo often lent his aid in the 
caufe of infidelity ; and we lament it the more, that in fpite of all 
the declamations againft them, his works are read by every man 
who pretends to any kind of education in Europe. ‘Thefe feel- 
ings have not been changed by the notes which the orthodox 
editor has adduced from his writings, to prove, that Voltaire 
was a witnefs who might be cited to bring evidence in fuppore 
of religion. Among thefe notes we find a few lines from the 
tragedy of A/zire. Was this introduced to fhow the reading 
or the judgment of the editor? it certainly no more proves Vol- 
taire to have had any religious belief, than the fpeeches of Mac- 
beth would prove Shakefpear to have had the confcience of a 
murderer and a regicide. 
After having made fo many remarks, and at fuch length, om 
the fingular publication before us, it may be expeéted that we 
fhould finally pronounce judgment upon it. As the intention of 
the editor appears to have been good, and as his preface is writ- 
ten with confiderable acumen in fupport of the good caufe, we 
fhould be unwilling to {peak unfavourably of a work, which has 
no doubt coft him much time and labour. "We cannot, howe 
ever, in confcience, recommend it to him to proceed in his 
talk, as he intimates fome intention of doing. On the coutrary, 
we mutt fay that we heartily difapprove of the plan and execution 
of the work now before us. No man in his fober fenfes can be- 
heve that any fincere or ferious evidence in favour of Chriltianity, 
can be wrung out of the writings to which this author has made 
teference. If the attempt was made to fhew his ingenuity, we 
mut be permitted to fay, that the fubje& is a great deal too 
faceed 
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facred and important to be difturbed by fuch experiments: and if 
he really imagined that he was ftrengthening the caufe of revela- 
tion by a new fpecies of attack on its adverfaries, we can only 
fay that his judgment is infinitely lefs than his learning or his in- 
duitry. 

It is our peculiar felicity in this ifland, that while infidelity has 
made fuch lamentable progrefs on the Continent, we ftill conti- 
nue itedfaft, in general, to the faith of our anceftors. The fplen- 
did endowments of the hierarchy in Catholic countries, has fcarce- 
ly been able to maintain the exterior forms of devotion among the 
higher claffes. The priefthood itfelf is, in many places, infected 
with the fame contagion; and a recent traveller has recorded, 
that when he was at Rome, he obferved a {mile of contempt up- 
on the countenances of feveral of the cardinals, in the midft of 
the moft folemn offices. There are yet no fuch examples among 
us: the writings of infidels have made little impreflion in this 
country ; and we have as little to fear, we think, from the philo- 
fophy, as from the arms of our enemies. In fuch a fituation, 
we do not think it prudent to familiarize the ears of our youth 
with their names and their writings, nor to refort to their pages 
for proofs of the truths they denied. Inconfiftencies may no 
doubt be deteéted in their ftatements, and advantage may be taken 
of their admiflions, to refute the conclufions they would imprefs. 
But thefe advantages we reap moft effectually, when we treat them 
as adverfaries; it is a dangerous and indecent frolic to affect 
to deal with them as auxiliaries; and, in point of fact, it would 
be juft as eafy to prove, that St Paul was a defender of Paganifm, 
as that Mr Gibbon was a champion of Chriftianity. 


Art. IV. An Excurfion to the Highlands of Scotland and the 
Englifh Lakes, with Recollections, Defcriptions, and References 
to Hiflorical Fags. 8vo. pp.290. Mawman. London, 1805. 


7. is paft all enduring. Here is a tour, travelled, written, 
publifbed, fold, and, tor any thing we know, reviewed by one 

and the fame individual! We cannot fubmit patiently to this 
monftrous monopoly : and are impelled, by a fellow feeling for 
thofe induftrious perfons, whofe livings and multiplied functions 
have been engrofled by this arch pluralift, to remonftrate fome- 
what loudly againft fuch a dangerous innovation. A cotton-mill, 
which rolls, cards, and fpins at the fame inftant, is a machine lefs 
dreadful to the infulated induftry of individuals, than an author 
and a traveller like Mr Mawman; and ualefs fomething can be 
done 
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done to reftore the ancient diftin€tion of ranks and fubdivifions 
of labour, we forefee nothing but the moft dreadful confufion, 
and the moft ruinous diflenfions in the great commonwealth of 
letters. 

It may be fuggefted, indeed, that this dangerous example is 
not very likely to be followed, as few bookfellers can be fuppofed 
equal to the extraordinaty exertions of the individual before us, 
This is probably true ; but when one houfe happens to poflefs a 
long lift of partners, they may, by diitributing the different de- 
partments among themfelves, accomplifh, asa corporation, what 
Mr Mawman, by fuperior prowefs, has achieved in his own per- 
fon. They may have their travelling partner, their writing part- 
ner, and their reviewing partner 3 and it will be but fair het the 
firft of thefe, who in fummer is migratory, fhould in winter be- 
come torpid, and be a fleeping partner. In whatever way it is 
managed, however, the confequence is plain; when booktellers 
become authors, ‘ the occupation’ of the latter clafs ‘ is gone :” 
and indeed, we think it but a duty to fay, that if the experiment 
fhould be perfifted in, we cannot anfwer for the perfonal fafety 
of thofe who, by depriving them of bread, let loofe a hoft of 
journeymen writers, in whom the fury of hunger is fuperadded 
to the § fine frenzy’ of infpiration. Mr Mawman fhould rememe 
ber the perils which attend the monopolift: Or, as Jofephus exe 
prefles it, (we will not affront a brother author by tranflating)— 
Tas povWetis Tos eeyouriV tmrinivdvvovs aN 

‘The peace of the metropolis was lately endangered by the theae 
trical infurre€tions of the tailors. But what were the outrages 
dreaded from thefe heroes, compared with the uproar which ma 
be expected, when the famifhed inhabitants of Grub-Street iffue 
from their hive, and brandifh their pen-knives againft the privi- 
leged order of Paternofter-row? Diverfa omnium que unguam 
accidere civilium armorum facies. Being more refourcelefs than 
any other defcription of men, they will be proportionally more 
defperate. They are too awkward for the army: and though, 
from practice in climbing and living aloft, they may be thought 
better qualified for the navy, yet, alas! it is the able-bodied, not 
the ableeminded, who meet with encouragement there. In law- 
lefs occupations they have almoft as little chance of fuccefs. Fog 
the highway they have no courage; and are generally deficient in 
that fathionable appearance and addrefs, without which the pick 
ing of pockets can rarely be carried on to advantage. In this for- 
lorn and hopelefs ftate, the labouring peafantry of the fields of 
literature feem to have no alternative left, but to avail themfelves 
of their numbers, and combine to prevent the venders from be- 
‘oming alfo the growers of wifdom. 
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Mr Mawman is too valiant, perhaps, to be moved by confidera. 
tions of this nature ; but we cannot help thinking that the fcheme 
upon which he has fallen, is likely to be as unprofitable to his 
purfe, as we conceive it to be perilous to his perfon. Upon cool 
calculation, we believe that experienced tradefmen will not deny 
that, for a fifth part of what his journey coft,—a few Sunday din- 
ners, and the loan from his fhop of Pennant’s tour, and Sir John 
Sinclair’s Statiftical Account, he could have procured from fome 
ingenious gentleman, who had no occafion to ftir from his apart- 
ments in the King’s Bench, a town-made article of a more fale- 
able texture than that which he has himfelf produced. But if Mr 
Mawman, from a fingular fqueamifhnefs of confcience, fhould 
unreafonably infift that a country ought to be feen before it is de- 
{cribed, and adventures met with before they are related, {till he 
might have enlifted fome literary recruit, who, with his knapfack on 
his fhoulders, and the occafional aid of the waggon, (which even 
Mr Holcroft, when traveller for a London houfe, did not dif- 
dain), would have performed the march on very flender pay; and, 
though he could not have excited a reader’s intereft by the arifto- 
cratic difafters of a broken down chaife ora fulky driver, might have 
claimed his fympathy by as pitcous a tale of torn fhoes or empty 
pockets. 

Upon the whole, we truft that Mr Mawman, from confidera- 
tions of fafety, humanity, and economy, will be moderate at 
leaft-in the future ufe of his powers; and will not imitate the 
cuftom of thefe revolutionary days, by forcing a new conftitution 
upon the republic of letters. Let him leave unviolated its old 
gradation of ranks, and not attempt, like emperors of ancient and 
modern notoriety, to unite every office in his own perfon. One 
of the werft of thefe made ufe of the following language, which, 
although it had but little influence on its hypocritical author, will, 
we hope, be adopted with fincerity by Mr Mawman, to whom it 
appears extremely applicable. Se in parte curarum (viz. bookfel- 
ling) experiendo didiciff quam arduum, quam fubjectum fortuna res 
gendi cunéta onus: proinde, in civitate tot illuftribus viris fubnixd, 
non qd unum omnia deferrent. Plures facilius munia reipublice fo- 
cietatis laboribus exfecuturos. 

” 'The map prefixed to this volume is a faithful reprefentation of 
what. the latter contains. It refembles thofe which we find in 
books of poft-roads; and is merely a longitudinal feétion of the 
map of Britain, embracing the two great roads from London to 
Glafgow. Over the eaftermoft of thefe, Mr Mawman potted 
with g-eat rapidity, travelling frequently during the night, with a 
view, Terheaas fo a more varied delineation of the country. Hav- 
ing extended his route to Inverary, about forty miles beyond Glaf 
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gow, he returned by the weft road, with equal fpeed, to publith 
his obfervations, having completed the tour within the limited 
period of afummer month. No travels, we will venture to fay, of 
which ‘an account was intended to be written, were ever perform- 
ed in a fhorter period. We know of nothing but the mail-coach 
that could have kept pace with our author. 

Mr Mawman begins his book with the following claflical and 
moral fentence. 

‘ On the roth day of July 1804, two citizens, defigning to take a 
journey into Scotland, quitted their habitations in the heart of that me- 
tropolis, whofe merchants, from its extenfive commerce, are more ims 

ortant and more honourable than thofe of any other in the world.’ 

This outfet could not fail of bringing to our minds the 
renowned and facetious traveller Mr John Gilpin. In rapidi- 
ty of movement, the chariot-racer of the Poultry refembles very 
clofely the equcftrian hero of Cheapfide. Both travellers took 
the fame road; and, though Mr Gilpin’s tour was confiderably 
fhorter than Mr Mawman’s, yet it has the counterbalancing ad- 
vantage of being recorded in rhime, fo that the former may be 
compared to a highly finifhed miniature, and the latter to a care 
toon. 

‘The travelling companion whom Mr Mawman fele&ted, was a 
fellow citizen, of whofe name we are not informed, but who, we 
under{tand, was ‘ alinen-draper bold; ’ and in this alfo we admire 
our author’s judgement ; for, as etiquette requires that a modern 
tour fhould contain fome account of the manufactures in the 
country where it is made, and as Mr Mawman may be fuppofed 
to have devoted his attention. chiefly to the manufacture of books, 
it was prudent in him to felect a coadjutor who could furnifh no- 
tices of the rett. 

‘ One of the beft legacies,’ fays Mr Mawman, ‘ which man 
can bequeath to pofterity, is a book enlivened with innocent mer- 
riment, or ftored with information of folid and extenfive utility.’ 
Without difputing whether Mr Mawman’s heirs would be of the 
fame opinion, and whether he might not leave certain legacies 
which they would value more than even the property of his book, 
we fhall take this tentence as the author’s defcription ot his own 
work, and proceed to confider what information or merriment itt 
affords. 

When Mr Mawman enters Cambridgethire, through a corneg) 
of which the north road pails, he intorms us that the county 
town is the feat of an univerfity ; and that, in his opinion,: uni- 
verfities are highly beneficial to the cultivation of literature. This 
intelligence fome faftidious readers may be difpofed to undervalue 
as defective in originality. In a following page, however, théy 
will be highly gratued to find, that Mr Mawman difcovered the 
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tambs in York-Minfter to have been erected by no lefs a perfonage 
than Death, ‘ While we were here viewing the tombs,’ fays he, 
* thofe trophies ere@ed by Death, to record his triumphs over mor- 
tality,’ &c. Of the Minfter itfelf; he is pleafed to obferve, 
that if it were feated upon an elevation like that of Lincoln, it 
would be feen at a greater diftance. Upon his approach to Baw. 
try, Mr Mawman feems to have been terribly frightened by the 
fight of a malefactor hanging in chains; and exclaims againf 
exhibitions of this nature, with a fervour which is truly poeti- 
cal. © Why,’ he feelingly afks, ‘ fhould the innocent traveller 
be alarmed in the midft of fecurity? Why fhould he be con- 
flrained to feed, as it were, upon mangled bodies ! and to have his 
mind filled with a recoilection of frightful crimes, and horrible 
cataftrophes ?’ When near Stamford, he obligingly copies the 
following notice from his road-book: ‘ On the right hand is 
Burleigh Hall, a manfion highly celebrated for its pictures, which 
we regreted we had not time to infpeét.’ He takes advantage, 
however, of this approximation, to fill feveral pages with a ftory 
of the late Lord Exeter’s fecond marriage, which we recolleé& 
having feen in all the newfpapers at the time of his Lordthip’s 
death. 

Mr Mawman is not very partial to Scotland. He quotes 
Churchill as foon as he crofles the Border ; and is pleafed to ob- 
ferve, that ‘ the women of the lower clafles are univer/ally thort 
and brawny, with arid fkins, and tarnifhed complexions, and 
without any pretenfions to beauty.” This is about as accurate 
as what he fays of his not being able to find, in the ftreets of 
Edinburgh, ‘ a fingle female who buys this day's meal with the 
price of laft night’s fin.’ Such, however, is his confirmed im- 
preffion of the uglinefs of our Scottifh damfels, that upon meet- 
ing a plump well-looking girl at Dumbarton, he could not refit 
inquiring whether fhe was not a native of England, and was 
delighted to find that fhe had come as a fervant from that happy 
region : It is alfo fet down, that ‘ fhe faid her mother would be 
very angry with her, if informed that ihe walked without thoes 
and ftockings !’ 

On entering the Highlands, Mr Mawman is feized with that 
fever of the {pirits which is fo apt to attack all tourifts who travel 
with a view to publication, and breaks out inte the following 
turbulent defcription. 

¢ Mountain after mountain deftitute of trees, contiguous in pofition, 
bot irregularly rolling without intermiffion or apparent termination; aud 
the wide lakes ftretching boldly up the country, amidit the branching 
chaiws of naked hills ; yet in all the ** rude and indigefted’? mafs, re- 


fembling what we may {uppofe Chaos to have been (if we might be- 
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lieve the tales of poets) after the recent feparation of its elements, be- 
fore the hand of Order had arranged it into its prefent fymmetry, the 
eye finds nothing repellent, but is ftruck with the fimple magnificence 
of nature, exhibiting in fublime variety her flupendous monuments. ’ 
p. 123—24. 

In fpite of thefe raptures, however, he is candid enough to con- 
fefs, that the country is not very much to his tafte; and contrafts 
the comforts of his town life, with the horrors of a Highland 
refidence, in the true tone of a citizen,—or ‘ a waiting gentle. 
woman.’ 

* {t will not appear farprifing, that two travellers from the fouth, 
living in the bofom of fociety, with little knowledge of the amufements 
of fithing, thooting, and hunting ; and contrafting thefe cold and labo. 
rious {ports with the gay vivacity of routes, plays, and operas, and, 
above all, the melancholy folitude of thefe forlorn wilds with the irre- 
fittible charm of literary intercourfe, alternately elegant and profound, 
fhould be aftonithed to find an enlightened perfon fpending his entire 
twelvemonth in fuch a fituation, without the operation of fome {trong 
motive, little lefs than compulfion. p. 132—33. 

Of the Highland women, he {peaks with horror and compaf- 
fion. *£ Their features,’ he fays, ‘ were hardened by expofure to 
the cold blafts of winter, and contracted into a mott unfightly 
grin by labour, foured by want and mifery, and oppreffed with 
deep dejection of fpirits.’ 

Mr Mawman returns by the Falls of the Clyde, with which 
he appears, if he would confefs the truth, to have been more 
terrified than delighted. He indemnifies himfelf, however, 
when he gets out of their hearing, by compofing a magnificent 
parallel between the courfe of the river and the life of man. As 
this, we think, is the moft {plendid and elaborate paffage in the 
whole volume, we beg leave to extract it entire for our reader’s 
admiration. 

* But this is only the infancy of the Clyde, whofe courfe may be 
compared to that of human life. In childhood man is feeble ; with his 
years his ftrength increafes, and he gives the promife of mighty powers ; 
then comes the meridian of life, when, harried by impetuous paffions, 
and roufed by war or the chafe, he rufhes through woods, and down 
precipices, with irrefiflible impetuofity. But anon, his fpirits begin to 
flag, and his activity flackens: he moves with leaden pace, bending 
toward the grave, his body dull and heavy, “ fafhioned for the jour- 
ney ;” and, finally, he is {wallowed up in the ocean of eternity. So 
itis with the Clyde; here it rifes, filently and weakly creeping for- 
ward: in its progrefs, * {wollen with many a tributary tide, ” it glories 
in its wild career, through forefts, and over rocks, and down the fub- 
limeft fteeps ; then does its force abate, and it moves with leffened acti- 
vity by Glafgow, Dumbarton, and Greenock, till it is loit in the bound- 
Iefe deep!’ p. 193+ 94+ 
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We look upon this as a very exquifite piece of fine writing. 
The author, to be fure, in the ardour of compofition, feems at 
one time to have miftaken the man for the river, when he makes 
him ruth through woods, and down precipices, with fo noble an 
impetuofity ; but the parallel is executed, upon the whole, with 
infinite fpirit and fidelity; and the concluding view of the river 
pafling by Glafgow, Dumbarton, and Greenock, is not onlya 
noble picture of itfelf, but muft be admitted to furnith a very 
ftriking fimilitude of the fymptoms of human decrepitude. 

At the Lakes, Mr Mawman is terribly fatigued, by a ride from 
Kefwick to Buttermere ; but his appetite is fo much improved by 
the exercife, that he is pleafed to inform us, as a very rare and 
memorable occurrence, that ‘ he fed, not for the fake of eating, but 
from the impulfe of nature, and fwallowed with avidity.’ He 
laments, however, that no wine was to be procured, and that he 
and his friend were obliged to regale themfelves with fhrub and 
water. ‘The extreme homelinefs of this repaft feems to have fet 
them a philofophizing i in a very edifying manner. 

¢ In the courfe of converfation we obferved, that the E; gyptians feem 
to have thought that land the beft, which * flowed with ‘aak and ho- 
ney ;’ that in the opinion of the Greeks, the internal ufe of honey, and 
oil applied to the furface of the body, were highly conducive to health ; : 
and that the Goths, our anceftors, devoured their meat half raw, fup- 
pofing the juices to contain the beft nour:fhment. In many refpeés, 
thofe who have preceded us were probably wifer than ourfelyes. We 
fubftitute tea for milk, prefer made difhes to plain meat, and load our 
ftomachs with drugs and ftimulants, inftead of the wholefome diet which 
fatisfied the fimpler appetites of our uncourtly forefathers.’ p. 225-26. 

Mr Mawman is much {truck with the beauty and elegant man- 
ners of the mountaineers of Cumberland; and very philofophi ic illy 
fuppofes, that * their manners have been improved by copying 
thofe of the travellers who vifit their lakes !’ 

‘The homeward journey is very rapidly fketched. The author’s 
heart warms when he comes in fight of the fmoke of London; 
and he burifts out into the following invidious comparifon. 

© We refle&ted with eben on our change of profpe&: we contratt. 
ed the cultivated fields s, the winding rivers, the piéturefque ruins, the 
fine cities, the mighty mountains, the extenfive lakes, the tremendous 
waterfalls, the rich verdure of England, with the wild and fteril fubli- 

aity of the Scotifh Highlands.’ p. 28y. 

Now, we cannot fubmuit tamely to this tiait of Englifh nation. 
ality. Mr Mawman may contratt the cultivated fields, and rich 
verdure of his country, wit! our heaths and hollows, as triumph- 
antly as he pleafes ; but, for mighty mountains, extenfive Inkes, 
and tremendous waterfalls, we boldly challenge all England to 
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produce any thing like our Highlands. On his entry into London, 
Mr Mawman admires the grandeur of Finfbury Square, and 
* hides his head in the midft of fmoke, of toil, and of heart-rend- 
ing jealoufies. ” 

Upon the whole, Mr Mawman may perceive, that we regard 
him as a very formidable rival in the department of literature ; 
and that, in refenting his intrufion into a craft, of which we are 
freemen, we are perfectly aware of the talents by which he might 
endanger the livelihood and reputation of many of its moft induf- 
trious members. We flatter ourfelves, however, that he will be 
fatisfied with the difplay he has now made of them; and that, as 
we have done our endeavour to extend the circle of his admirers, 
he will allow himfelf to be moved by our earneft remonftrances, 
and make it a matter of confcience, not to take the bread out of 
the mouths of his authors, nor to ruin the myftery of book-making, 
by combining it with a much more lucrative occupation. 


Art. V. An Inquiry into the Sytem of National Defence in Great 
Britain. By John Macdiarmid Efq. In ‘Two Volumes 8vo. 
London. C. & R. Baldwin. 1805. 


HE tafk of protecting a nation from external violence becomes 
gradually more difhcult as mankind advance in improve- 
ment. While the fupreme authority of government affords no 
{ure protection to individuals, war is neceflarily the chief occupa- 
tion of the community. As all are liable to be called upon to re- 
pel the attack of an enemy, they infenfibly become proficients in 
the ufe of arms; and being perpetually engaged in fcenes of in- 
ernal hoftility, they acquire all thofe habits of mind which the 
circumftances in which they are placed fo peculiarly require. As 
fociety advances, however, the neceflity of acquiring warlike ha- 
bits is fuperfeded by the introduction of order and fubordination 5 
and thofe peaceful purfuits by which fociety is improved and ad- 
orned, rife to a correfponding degree of eltimation and import- 
ance. 

In thefe circumftances, men degencrate from the hardy virtues 
of their anceftors ; the accomplifhments of a warrior being no 
longer univerfally neceffary, are gradualiy neglecied; and the 
great body of the people become comparatively effeminate, and 
wholly incapable of refifting the attack of a refolute invader. Far 
the partial evils thus refulring to fociety from a change fo emi- 
nently beneficial, it is the bufinefs of the ftatefman to provide a, 
{uitable remedy. For this purpofe there feem to be but two me- 
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thocs ; either toenforce generally among the people the practice 
of military exercifes, and thus forcibly to preferve a peculiar ftate 
of manners, after the circumftances from which they naturally a- 
rofe have pafled away ; or to entruft the general defence to a dif- 
tin clafs of the community, to be maintained by the ftate, and 


1 


to direct their whole atrention to this important ‘objeat. Tt is e- 
vidently impoffible to determine in which of thofe two ways a 
Nation is likely t i'd molt materially to its effective ftrength, 
Without fir lering, whether the events of war depend prin- 
cipally ou che refpective numbers of the troops engaged, or on 
their relative courage and difcipline. If fuperiority of numbers 
be the only condition neceffary to enfure fuccefs, then, undoubt- 
edly, thofe military eftablifhments are the moft perfeét in which 
the greateft proportion of the population of a country is included, 
If, on the contrary, it is allowed, that the quality of the troops 
engaged is the effential confideration, then we are neceflarily led 
to inquire, on what moral or phyfical qualities the perfeQlion of 
military force depends, and how far thofe who are engaged in 
different purfuits, and occafionally devote a portion of their time 
to military exercifes, can be expected to acquire the neceffary qua- 
lifications of a foldier’s character. It is difficult to conceive on 
what other principles an inquiry into the military policy of a flate 
can be iaftituted, with the leaft profpe& of conducting it to a fa» 
tisfactory conclufion, 

The defign of the work before us, as flated by its author, is 
to inquire into the propricty of the fyftem of national defence 
adopted in Britain; but fo ingenioufly has Mr Macdiarmid con- 
trived to efcape from his fubjedt, that although we have carefully 
perufed his performance, we can by no means pretend to lay be- 
fore our readers any fatisfactory account of his object, or his views 
His genius, indeed, appears to delight in digteffion, and to wanton 
and exult in the agility of its tranfitions. ‘The greater part of 
his work is filled with a variety of heterogeneous details, loofe- 
ly patched together, with lame and incolierent reafonings ; and 
we have found it altogether impoffible to difcern, in the fuccef- 
fion of his thoughts, the flighteft tendency to any fixed order or 
arrangement. 

It certainly is not very eafy to conceive how minute fcraps of 
information, collected from the writings of authors who have 
Jaboured in the moft oppofite departments of literature, fhould, 
by any ingenuity, be made to centre in one point. An in- 
quiry into the fyftem of national defence adopted in Britain, 
would not, we fhould imagine, necefferily lead the writer to 
confult Reid on the A&tive Powers, Bartow’s ‘Travels in China, 
Thomfon’s Seafons, or the Report of a Committee on the Srate 
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of the Coal Trade; nor, indeed, can we fully comprehend the 
importance of many of the facts which Mr Macdiarmid has 
gleaned from thefe unpromifing fources. It does not appear 
tous that we fhall enter upon the fubject of the national de- 
fence with any very great additional advantage, by being pre- 
vioufly informed, that, in China, our failors have paid for a 
ham, and received a piece of wood fo dexteroufly fhaped and 
coloured, that the impofition was not fufpected ;’ that at a Ro- 
man entertainment, ‘animmenfe difh of nightingale’s tongues 
was ferved up as one of the courfes,’ or that the * goldfmith, 
the fhocmaker, or tailor, who gives himfelf out as tradefman to 
fome branch of the royal family, derives no peculiar proteétion, 
and generally no cuftom, from thefe patrons.’ Faéts, however, 
equally interefting and important, are interfperfed throughout the 
whole of Mr Macdiarmid’s voluminous performance. He has ex- 
erted himfelf with indefatigable induftry, in bringing together an 
immenufe collection of details and reafonings, which, as they point 
to no determinate obje &, it is quite impoffible in any way to 
connect or arrange, and which he has confequently jumbled to- 
gether, in the moft loofe and incoherent manner. He feems, 
indeed, to have furrendered his mind entirely to the guidance 
of cafual affuciations, and to have ftraggled, as chance directed 
him, into the moft extraneous difcuflions. 

His views on the fubjcct of national defence, are founded on 
an abfurd and incorrect analogy, and are on that account ex- 
tremely partial, and liable indeed to radical obje&ions, which, 
in the execution of his work, he has rather aggravated than lef- 
fened, by his conftant propenfity to the moft prolix and unfatis- 
factory details. From the following pafflage, which contains 
the author’s own expofition of his plan, the reader may form 
fome conception of the general character and tendency of the 
work. 

* A fyftem of national defence (he obferves) is to a nation, in re- 
gard to other nations, what a fyftem of police is to an individual, in 
regard to the other members of the fame community. The objeé& of 
both, is to fecure the perfons and property of a people againtt vio- 
lence. 

* But as long as violence continues to be attempted, there are no 
other means by which the inhabitants of a country can affert either 
their national or their individual fec urity, uaolefs by either facrificing, 
injuring, or expofing to injury, a portion of the perfons and propeity 
which are intended to be preferved. But, in as far as a portion of the 
perfons and property of a people is facrificed to maintain the fy item of 
national defence, or the fyftem of police, the end propoled by thete 
fyftems is fruflrated. They are intended to prefeive from injury the 
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perfons and property of the community ; and therefore, in as far ag 
they produce injury to thefe perfons and this property, they countera& 
the very purpofe for which they are eftablifhed. A fyfeem of national 
defence, or a fyftem of police, muft therefore be perfe&, in propor. 
tion as it affords the greateft fecurity again violence, with the leat 
injury to the perfons and property which it is intended to protect. ’ 

Mr Macdiarmid, after obferving that, in general, the injury 
arifing to nations from thofe eftablifhments which they are com- 
pelled to maintain, in order to defend themfelves from external 
violence, have tended very perceptibly to encroach upon their 
population and their wealth, next proceeds to ftate, that it is 
the obje&t of his work * to difcover, if poffible, the means of 
averting a fimilar ruin from Great Britain, and of rendering her 
fecure againft external violence, without diminifhing her inter- 
nal profperity. ” 

It is perfectly obvious, that, according to this plan, the capi- 
tal queftion, whether a fyftem of national defence be adequate 
to the attainment of its propofed end, will be only confidered in- 
cidentally, or along with other points which, in Mr Macdiar- 
mid’s eftimation, are equally interefting and important. If it 
be true, indeed, that ftates have been frequently brought to ruin 
by applying too great a proportion of their refources to the main- 
tenance of warlike eftablifhments, then, undoubtedly, there are 
two objects which a wife ftatefman, in providing for the defence 
of a nation, will have equally in view. He will not confider 
fecurity againft external violence as the principal end to be at- 
tained: the arrangements which he may conceive neceffary for 
the fafety of the ftate, will be confiderably modified by the ap- 
prehenfion of encroaching too deeply on her internal opulence 
and profperity. The flighteft glance at the records of hiftory, 
however, we apprehend, will demonftrate that nations have been 
frequently ruined by the inefficiency, but never by the burden, 
of their warlike eftablifhments; and that, in thofe few ftates 
where an efficient fyitem of military policy has been adopted, 
its {uperiority has been invariably manifefted by the humiliation 
of rival powers. It is, befides, perfe€tly clear, that where one 
ftate is folely intent on the improvement of its warlike refources, 
and renders its opulence and profperity wholly fubfervient to 
that obje&, every neighbouring community muft adopt a fimilar 
policy, however materially it may interfere with the progrefs of 
internal improvement. 

The comparative ftability which the kingdoms of modern Eu- 
rope continued for fuch a length of time to enjoy, muft be partly 
afcribed to that general fimilarity in their manners, and in the 
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circumftances in which they were placed, which, by uniting 
them in clofe and intimate relations, fubje€ted each to the con- 
ftant obfervation of its neighbours, and rendered it impofhble for 
any one to circumfcribe, within its own frontier, the beneficial 
effets of any important difcovery or improvement. Hence the 
maintenance of f{tanding armies, (an improvement which, in the 
ancient world, being confined to one particular ftate, was gene- 
rally the forerunner of the moft important revolutions,) was 
introduced into modern Europe, not only without any of thofe 
fignal changes which it had formerly produced, but without even 
materially deranging the mutual relations of its various ftates. 
Had England, however, been enabled, by her fuperior opulence 
and improvement, to maintain a eadine army fo early as the 

12th or 13th century, it is extremely probable, that her monarchs 
muft have ultimately fucceeded in effe€ting the complete con- 
queft of France. The firft and only chied, therefore, of every 
fyftem of national defence, is fecurity ; ; and, until we are aflured 
how far it is likely to attain this its effential end, all other con- 
fiderations muft be difregarded. Every rich anion has indeed a 
choice between two alternatives, either to provide a force com- 
petent to repel foreign aggreflion, whatever it may coft, or to 
hold its independence at the mercy of a more powerful neigh- 
bour. ‘The objet, therefore, which Mr Macdiarmid has in 
view, namely, to render Britain fecure, without diminifhing her 
internal profperity, appears to us to be completely unattainable. 
Does he imagine that Britain can be defended without expence ? 
Or, that the taxes which it may be necefflary to impofe for the 
maintenance of her warlike eftablifhments, will not tend to ob- 
firuct her advancemeft in opulence? We are completely at a 
lofs to conceive how he can propofe to illuftrate his fubje& by 
tedious difcuflions relative to national profperity in general. It 
was his bufinefs merely to confider how far the fyftem of de- 
fence adopted in Britain, was calculated to add to the effedtive 
ftrength of the nation. Inftead of which, he has rambled into 
the moft idle and unprofitable digreffions. 

In his firft chapter, he enters into a variety of wearifome de- 
tails, for the purpofe of proving that Britain is rapidly advancing 
in wealth and improvement. Her agriculture, according to Mr 
Macdiarmid, is, * as yet, in its infancy ;’ and he fhews, by the 
unerring calculations of political arithmetic, that nearly one half 
of the ifland is either completely wafte, or ‘ cultivated in fuch 
amanner as to be extremely unproductive.’ We are however 
informed, that its population, in proportion to its furface, is 
greater than that of any other country in Europe ; and that, even 
in London, the births have begun to exceed the deaths. 
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He next proceeds to point out the progrefs of commerce and 
of manufaétures, and continues to enrich his fubje€ with a va. 
riety of copious and minute details, from which it is impoflible 
to make any felection, as they are all equally interefting and im- 
portant, and as the catalogue of facts, which he exhibits, is already 
reduced to the naked fimplicity of an index. We mutt therefore 
content ourfelves with recommending them to the attention of the 
patient reader, reminding him, at the fame time, that Mr Mac- 
diarmid rather choofes to expofe himfelf to the imputation of te. 
dioufmefs and prolixity, than run the rifk, on fubjeéts of fuch un- 

ueftionable importance, of being either inaccurate or obfcure, 
Thofe who are difpofed to indulge gloomy fpeculations refpecting 
the future deftiny of Britain, will furel ly day afide their apprehen- 
fions, when they are affured by this author, that ¢ unlefs an 
earthquake fhould {wallow up her foil, or a deluge fweep her 
inhabitants from its furface, her wealth cannot depart while her 
induftry remains. ’ 

Having thus clearly demonftrated, that the nation is daily add- 
ing to its riches, Mr ‘Macdiarmid is n aturally led to confider how 
far our morals are endangered by the accumulation of our wealth, 
as it is evident that no nation can be regarded as truly prof- 
perous, which exhibits indications of relaxed morals. This in. 
quiry is perfe€tly confonant, therefore, to the general plan of 
the work, and may be vindicated on the fame principles as the 
expofé of our refources. 

Mr Macdiarmid next proceeds to point out the effeéts of the 
divifion of labour on the ftate of fociety, and proves, in a moit 
convincing manner, that Britain continues to improve ‘ in private 
virtue of every kind, in freedom, patriotifm, good order, and 
religion. ’ 

In the fecond chapter, ‘ the obftructions to the profperity of 
Great Britain, arifing from the means employed for her defence,’ 
are confidered. Had we been exempted, during the whole of the 
Jaft hundred years, from the charges which were neceflarily ins 
curred in the maintenance of our fleets and armies, Mr Mac- 
diarmid reckons, that, at the clofe of the roth century, our 
wealth and population would have been double its actual amount. 
The calculations on which he founds this eftimate are extremely 
curious ‘and interefting. He fuppofes the nation to have been in- 
volved in war during one half of the laft century; and that, during 
this period, 209,000 men have been, on an average, employed in 
warlike purfuits, and have confequen tly been loft t to the productive 
induftry of the country. This’ circumftance, he very naturally 
concludes, muft have operated asa powerful check to her com- 


mercial advancement. ‘The actual lofs incurred, he eitimates, very 
much 
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much at his eafé, at 400 millions Sterling. The number of men 
maintained by Britain, during the period of peace, he fuppofes, 
on a moderate computation, might amount to 50,000. He has 
neglected, indeed, to fpecify in pounds Sterling the exa& 
wantum of damage which productive induftry mult fuftain by 
the burden of fupporting fuch a force; but the omiflion is not 
by any means material, as he aflures us, that the aggregate a- 
mount of the lofs incurred during both the petiod of peace and 
of war, is exactly equal to the whole wealth and population ex- 
ifting in the ifland at the clofe of the igth century. All this {pe- 
culation is evidently as unmeaning as it is inaccurate and pre- 
fumptuous. If detence be neceffary, it maft be paid for; and it 
is as idle to calculate how much richer we fhould have. been, if 
we had not had to pay our foldiers.and failors, as it would be to 
reckon up the treafures that might have been accumulated, if we 
had not had to provide ourfelves with meat, clothes, and fire. 

It would be ufelefs to detain owr readers with any account of 
the mifcellaneous ftatements contained in the remainder of this 
chapter—the author’s account of the Dutch and German Jews 
in London, or £ the general mifmanagemeut of the capital em- 
ployed in the tenure of fteelbow.’ Suffice it to fay, that hav- 
ing fatisfactorily proved that the warlike eftablifhments of Bri- 
tain tend to impede the even tenor.of her progrefs to opulence, 
he is naturally led to inquire whether the evils which arife from 
this fource can be either palliated or removed. After examine 
ing the various expedients which have been adopted or fuggeft- 
ed for that purpofe, he is decidedly of opinion, that they are all 
inadequate to the propofed end; and he clofes his fpeculations 
en this fubje€, with the following profound refletion, which, 
we will venture to fay, vies, in convincing clearnefs, with the 
plaineft propofition in Euclid. ‘ There feem to be but the two 
ways already mentioned’ (he obferves), in which a redyétion of 
the public expenditure can take place; either by fhortening the 
period of war, and thus taking off the expences of an extraordi- 
nary war eftablihment ; or by introducing fuch alterations into 
the fyftem of defence, as that it fhall afford all neceflary fecurity 
to the nation, and at the fame time be much lefs expenfive.’ In 
other words, Britain will effect a very material reduétion in her 
annual expenditure, by making peace and difhanding her armies, 
or by introducing fuch alterations in her military eftablifhments 
as fhall be lefs expenfive ! 

The poflibility of {hortening the period of the war, is confidered 
in the fifth chapter, which is chiefly remarkable for the ingenuity 
with which our author comprefles, within the compafs of three 
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pages, a fbort fketch of the hiftory of England, from the earlieft 
period of which we have any authentic record, to the prefent 
times. His obje& is to thew, that it is an abiurd prejudice to 
confider France as the natural enemy of Britain. He then pros 
ceeds to inform his readers, that, in the fecond part of his work, 
he will confider, whether the fyftem of national detence a€tually 
adopted in this country, is fufce »ptible of improvement. No foons 
er, however, has he announced this ples fing intelligence, than he 
commences a long differtation on the propriety of employing fo- 
reign affiftance in her defence. And becaufe ftatefmen have oc- 
cafionally formed rafh and imprudent alliances, and _ allies have 
frequently proved faithlefs and interefted, he feems to. condemn 
every {pecies of convention between contiguous and independent 
powers. He thus wifely reafons from poflible contingencies, or 
from the accidental errors of pradtical politicians, againft thofe 
fure and unchangeable maxims of political fcience, on which the 
whole fabric of European policy has been reared, and of which 
the experience of more than a century has amply difplayed the 
falutary effects. 

The fatal events which have ultimately terminated in the fub- 
verfion of that fyitem, fo far from furnifhing any jult argue 
ment again{t the principles on which it is founded, only prove, 
that the influence of unforefeen accidents is not wholly exclud- 
ed from the dire@tion of human affairs. ‘The deftru€tion of the 
ancient order of political tociety in Europe, has not befides been 
produced by anomalous or unfeen caufes. We have already had 
occafion to remark, that a fuperiority of warlike ftrength has 
been, in all ages, a fure fource of national grandeur and pre- 
eminence ; and that thofe ftates who have adopted an efficient 
fyftem of military policy, have invariably triumphed over the inde- 
pendence of their neighbours. Reafoning from this faét, it was 
natural to conclude, that a fudden and unexpected increafe in the 
military ftrength of the moft powerful and central nation in Eu- 
rope, would lead to very important changes in the political rela- 
tions of the European ftates. Wherever a variety of independ- 
ent communities are connected by contigucus frontiers, it feems 
effentially neceflary to the fecurity of each, either that there 
fhould exift a perfect equality of individual itrength, or that the 
exiftence of the weaker ftates fhould be guaranteed by the pro- 
te€tion of their more powerful neighbours. ‘That an equality 
of firength cannot long fubfift between a number of rival na- 
tions, is a propofition too obvious to require illuftration, One 
particular {tate muft fooner or later acquire an undue afcendancy 5 
and then it is evident, that thofe {tates who are incapable of making 
an ciectual refi ftance | by their feparate efforts, muit oppofe to the 
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encroachments of their common enemy, the more formidable 
barrier of confederated ftrength. By forming alliances, and unit- 
ing their refources, they will at leaft fecure to themfelves one 
chance of deliverance from the rapacity of ambition. In the 
ancient world, thofe obvious maxims, though they feem to have 
been familiar to {peculative politicians, do not appear to have been 
generally incorporated into the pra¢tical policy of nations; and 
indeed it is not eafy to conceive how they could have been fol- 
Jowed out in practice, while the arts and fciences were yet in 
their infancy, while thofe grand improvements on which the com- 
plicated fcheme of modern policy depends for its energy and 
perfection, were unknown, and while the channels of political 
intelligence and communication mult have been very irregular 
and uncertain. 

As Mr Macdiarmid’s views of foreign policy feem to hinge al- 
together on the following profound axiom, namely, that a great 
{tate fhould difunite itfelf from all external relations, and rett its fe- 
curity entirely on its own internal ftrength; we are furprifed that 
he does not refer his readers, for a confirmation of his principles, 
to ancient hiftory, where the fyftem of foreign policy which he re- 
commends was very ftriétly adhered to, and where its effects were, 
of courfe, very fully difplayed. The nations of antiquity were 
connected by none of thofe alliances which Mr Macdiarmid fo 
ftrenuoufly condemns ; it does not appear that they even entered 
into confederacies for the purpofe of checking the undue aggrane 
dizement of any rifing power. Hence they were all fubjected, in 
regular fucceflion, to the Roman yoke; nor does their partial 
and infulated hoftility ever feem to have interpofed a per- 
ceptible check to the increafing grandeur of that immenfe 
empire. ‘The expedition of Hannibal into Italy, forms, ine 
deed, an exception to this general remark; and it is truly 
wonderful to confider, how, in that age of the world, fuch an ex- 
tenfive fcheme of hoftile operations could have been planned. 
We are at a lofs indeed to determine, whether the a of Han- 
psd s extraordinary genius was moft particularly difplayed im the 

oncept ion, or in the profecution of his va{t d lefig . In Greece, 
a which was compofed of a variety of petty Paaa independent 
ftates, and which afforded, on that account, peculi: ir facilities for 
perfecting a fyftem of foreign policy, it is eafy to difcern the rude 
and unformed im: ige of the balancing fyftem. With thefe excepe 
tions, however, it may be generally obleived of all the nations 
of antiquity, that they appear to have been ruined by their own 
blind improvidence. "The ey never feem to have been roufed from 
their dream of fecurity, until every preparatory meafure was come 
pleted for enfuring their deftru€tion. Now, it is the peculiar 
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boaft of modern policy, by. vigilance and circumfpection, to pro« 
vide againft evils before they are imminent and formidable; and 
to check the undue encroachment of ambition, while it is yet 
practicable, by meafures of timely and preventive fecurity. This 
defireable end can only be effected by that general fyitem of gua. 
rantee and alliance which Mr Macdiarmid {fo ignorantly condemns; 
for no other reafon that we can difcover, but becaufe alliances 
have been often imprudently and rafhly formed. 

The remainder of the chapter is employed in examining the 
policy of fubfidizing allies, and of employing foreign mercenaries, 
on which fubje&t.Mr Macdiarmid has accumulated a variety of 
moft minute information, for the purpofe of proving, that the 
fidelity of foreign mercenaries cannot be depended on; that they 
are dangerous to liberty ; and that, confequently, they are a fource 
rather of weaknefs than of ftrength. He next enters into a tedi- 
ous differtation on the propriety of augmenting ‘ the national re- 
fources applicable to defence,’ which has really fo little rela. 
tion to the fubjeét of his work, that our readers will readily 
excufe us for paffing on to the confideration of the third chapter; 
the objet of which feems to be, to point out the beft means of 
rendering a people warlike. After a few obfervations on its mul- 
tifarious contents, we fhal! take the opportunity of fhortly {tating 
what we conceive to be the moft effectual mode of calling forth 
the warlike energies of a populous and opulent nation. 

As we really cannot colleét, from Mr Macdiarinid’s reafonings, 
what is his precife object, we cannot pretend to follow him 
through all the digreflions and declamations he has contrived to 
introduce upon this fubject. ‘The following paradox, namely, 
© that a nation is rendered warlike by peace, and effeminate by 
war,’ would have induced feebler minds to reconfider very 
{crupuloufly the nature of the fa&ts from which fo ftrange a 
polition could have been deduced. In this refpect, however, we 
are convinced that Mr Macdiarmid has acted with fingular pru- 
dence ; he had no doubt confidered the danger of all ufelefs ex- 
periments, and had wifely refle€ted, that his work, like Don 
Quixote’s helmet, might have prematurely perifhed, had its me- 
rits been fubjected to too rude a trial. 

After examining how far a ftate of improvement affects the 
warlike character of nations, our author next proceeds to con- 
fider whether the influence of climate has any tendency to pros 
mote or impede the acquifition of martial virtues; and becaufe 
the moft oppofite varieties of national character have been in 
different ages difplayed under the fame climate, he thinks him- 
{elf warranted to conclude, that the influence of climate is a 
somplete chimera. He docs not feem to confider that the Po 
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racters of nations are formed by the combined operation of mo- 
ral and of phyfical caufes; and that, in one age, the phyfical 
influence of climate may be felt without any controul; while, 
in a fucceeding age, it may be modified and counteracted by 
the operation of more powerful moral caufes. In an early ftage 
of fociety it undoubtedly predominates in the formation of the 
human chara€ter ; but it is the glory of an enlightened goyvern- 
ment to counteract its debafing influence, and to fafhion the 
manners under the forming hand of legiflative {kill. 

Mr Macdiarmid next proceeds to obferve, that different habits 
are abfolutely neceflary to enable the mind co encounter, with in- 
trepidity, different modes of peril. After a long differtation on 
boxing and bull-baiting, interfperfed with references to the Spar- 
tan manners, and to the fights of gladiators, he at length con- 
cludes, that there is no relation between ferocity and intrepidity, 
and loudly declares againft all barbarous paftimes. He is par- 
ticularly impreflive, however, when he attempts to prove the 
eflicacy of religious opinions, in animating men in feafons of 
danger. ‘ The religion of Mahomet (he obferves) promifes the 
believer, who dies in battle againft infidels, the faireft houris, and 
the moft exquifite luxuries of paradife. It was common with 
the Saracen youths to rufh into the thickeft of the battle, and 
to receive the mortal thrufts of their enemies with a fhout of 
exultation, in the firm expectation of being immediately tranf- 
ferred to groves of eternal verdure, where pleafures ever new 
were to be enjoyed in the company of the black-eyed virgins.” 
With refpe& to the Chriftian religion, he obferves, that by 
diftin@ly revealing the great truth of the immortality of the 
foul, and by fpreading among the great body of the people, 
more pofitive information refpeéting their condition in a. future 
{tate of exiftence, it has contributed to render men much more 
intrepid on the approach of death; and he is of opinion, that 
thofe great truths could never have been ‘ imprefled with fufh- 
cient force on the minds of men, unlefs life and immortality 
had been brought to light by the gofpel. ’ 

Mr Macdiarmid, however, mutt furely be aware that it is the 
policy of every commander to prevent his troops from dwel- 
ling on the thought of death, or from imagining that the bufi- 
nefsin which they are engaged has any peculiar tendency t 
bring them nearer to a ftate of immortality. It may no doubt'* 
be very reafonable and proper for a preacher to declaim aboug. 
death, before a fecure and fleepy audience; but we cannot 
help imagining, that it would be an. injudicious as well as an 
unafual fubject, for the addrefs of a general to his army. The 
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idea of immortality, we are afraid, is too abftract and fpiritual 
ro intereft the feelings of foldiers on the eve of battle; and 
we fufpe& they would liften with no great animation to the 
moft eloquent lecture that could be delivered to them upon fuch 
a fabjeQ. The worthy chaplain, we conceive, would find ita 
difficult mater to make them ruth defperately on the enemy, by 
the moft captivating reprefentations he could poflibly make of the 
felicity that awaited them in another world. 

Having now concluded our remarks on Mr Macdiarmid’s per- 
formance; we fhall venture to make a few obfervations on fome of 
the important fubjects of which we expeéted him to have treated. 
It appears to us, from the moft careful furvey of hiftorical evi- 
dence, that a well difciplined army has, in all ages, been a fure 
foundation of political importance and power; and that fuch 
armies have been the immediate and efficient inftruments in 
bringing about all thofe important revolutions in the affairs 
of mankind, of which hiflory has preferved any authentic 
record. ‘It is ‘therefore very material to inquire, what are the 
peculiar qualities which characterize foldiers, and in what man- 
ner thofe qualities naturally arife out of the peculiar conftitution 
which armies have in all ages invariably affumed. This inquiry 
feems to be particularly néceflary, becaufe the conftitution of an 
army is not the fanciful device of any ‘rafh projector ; its fan- 
damental principles are grounded on the unchangeable qualities 
of the human mind, and have on that account remained ftation- 
ary, amid the varying fafhions, manners, and improvements of 
mankind ; it has, ‘indeed, grown out of the nature of fociety, 
and has been found by the univerfal experience of mankind, to 
be well calculated to fit thofe who are trained under its regu- 
lations for the purpofes of war. 

The perfetion of a military force confifts undoubtedly in an in- 
ftant and complete obedience to command ; not indeed on a parade, 
where any man may, without much exertion, yield a ready compli- 
ance with whatever is enjoined him; but it is in braving every 
mode of peril and of death, in obedience to orders, that the milita- 
ry character is exhibited in its genuine perfeCtion. It is therefore 
the objeé&t of difcipline, not only to eftablifh authority on a folid 
foundation, by training men to a conflant familiarity with the 
peremptory decrees of martial law, but alfo to facilitate and fe- 
cure obedience, by forming and bringing to maturity, thofe ha- 
bits of mind which enable them, bravely and cheerfully, to confront 
danger. There arifes, befides, in all armies, when they are en- 
gaged in the operations of war, and expofed to its perils, a pe- 
culiar fyftem of manners, which very materially affilts the one 
‘ of 
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of pofitive inftitutions. From the ardour of zeal, emulation and 
honour, which the fituation in which foldiers are placed naturally 
produces, men are animated to unufual exertions of valour; they 
glory and rejoice in fcenes, which the mind, in its natural ftate, 
contemplates with horror. It is only, alfo, in the perilous em- 
ergencies of real fervice, that a commander has an opportunity 
of fecuring the confidence, and conciliating the affections of his 
troops ; by difplaying courage, capacity, and prefence of mind, 
in the midft of danger ; by an unwearied attention to the com- 
forts of the foldiers; by fhewing, on all occafions, a zealous ate 
tachment to the character and profeffion, and ‘by cheerfully parti- 
cipating in all the dangers and privations to which they are expof- 
ed. By thefe means, all great generals have contrived to com~ 
municate to their troops an extraordinary portion of heroic zal: 
By operating on their minds by peculiar incentives, they hove 
given new energy to all thofe principles on which the excellence 
of the military character depends, and have called forth in their 
fervice, all thofe enthufiaftic feelings which, in the hour of dan- 
ger, animate the paflions, and fortify the heart. Men who have 
been accuftomed to this fort of training, very foon acquis: all 
thofe moral habitudes which teach them fearlefsly to ex, fe 
themfelves to danger; and it is entirely in thofe qualities of :ae 
mind that we are to look for that grand diftinétion which exilts 
between foldiers and men employed in peaceful occupations ; 
and for that fuperiority in the ficld, which has always enabied 
armies to difcomfit and difperfe every {pecies of irregular force 
which has been rafhly expofed to their attack. 

We conceive it, therefore, highly dangerous and impolitic in any 
{tate to rely for its fecurity on the efforts of men who are not fol- 
diers; who employ themfelves only occaficnally in acquiring me- 
chanical dexterity in the ufe of arms, but who devote the chief 
portion of their time and attention to purfuits wholly diiferent. 
It is impoflible that men, placed in fuch circumftances, can ever 
acquire the characteriftic habits and feelings of foldiers; and 
it has been found, by experience, that they have never been 
able to withitand the fhock of a regular army. Whenever, there- 
fore, the military force of any ftate is formed, either wholly or in 
part, of the unwarlike population of the country, who may, no 
doubt, be very eafily aflimilated in external appearance, but who 
never can acquire the real character of foldiers, it appears to us, 
that very great inconvenience and danger muit be the inevitable 
refult. In contriving a fcheme of warlike operations, it is ne- 
ceflary very ferioufly to confider the nature and character of 
the troops who are to be employed. It would, no doubt, be 
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extremely culpable in a commander, to wafte the energies of 
a veteran force in feeble and indecifive warfare; but it would 
evidently lead to confequences flill more difaftrous, if raw 
and inexperienced levies were appointed .to execute plans of 
bold and offenfive hoftility. - But if the fame army is compofed 
of troops of the moft oppofite defcriptions, how is it poffible 
to combine their exertions in the profecution of one objec? 
‘The mode of warfare to be purfued, muft either be adapted to 
the one fort of force, or to the other. ‘The regular army 
mutt either be clogged by the incumbrance of an inferior force, 
and the general fyftem of military operations confequently en- 
feebled ; or troops, imperfectly difciplined, muft be ordered upon 
fervices which they are not qualified to perform,.and may involve, 
in their defeat, the difcomfiture of the whole body. 

To affimilate new levies to regular foldiers, and to range them in 
folid battalions in the fame line, appears to us to be an experiment, 
in other refpeéts, full of danger. In all the various and unlooked 
for fluctuations of affairs which may occur in a battle, the new 
levies might be left alone to fuftain the fierceft onfet; and on their 
fteadinefs the event of the day might poflibly depend. By un- 
forefeen accidents, they might be furrounded by perils, which it 
would require the colle&ted fortitude of veterans to repel; they 
might be placed in pofitions which they could not maintain, or 
appointed to fervices which they could not perform. We cannot 
conceive how they would be at all competent to execute any 
icheme of ~ five hoftility, to the attack of any important poft, 
which being defended by veteran troops advantageoutly potted, 
might not perhaps be carried but by the reiterated eff orts of def- 
perate inteepedity. ‘The danger, therefore, of conjoining new 
levies in any great proportion with regular foldiers is manifeft ; 
and either in this cafe, or where the whole force of a country is 
compofed of troops imperfectly difciplined, there is no chance of 
fafety in cafe of invafion, but by reforting to a fyftem of defenfive 
warfare, which, in an open or level country, can never be ulti- 
mately fuccefsful, except through the mifconduét of the enemy, 

and which, even in a country abounding i in itrony pofitions, is of 
very doubtful iffue. With a force imperfectly difciplined to check 
veteran troops by a judicious combination of tcientific movements; 
to choofe pofitions fo excellent as to bid defiance to the efforts of 
the moft enterprizing enemy, and fo to fortify and fecure them, 
that fuperior gallantry fhould be only a pafiport to deftruction, 
requires fuch {kill and talents, and fuch a feries of profperous 
chances, that it would be quite unfafe for any ftate to hazard its 
fafety on fuch a rare conjunction. ‘The invading army might, by 
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rapid and daring hoftility, render nugatory a fyftem of defenfive 
tactics; they might force their enemy to a battle in defence of 
fome capital obje€t; and how uncertain and precarious would 
fuch a conteft be, if fuccefs depended on the perfevering valour 
of inexperienced troops! It appears to us to be an. incontro- 
vertible pofition, that an invader, who poflefies an army excellent: 
ly trained and difciplined, and who is oppofed by a force of an 
inferior character, will ultimately fucceed in his views, if he is 
fufhciently rapid and enterprizing in his movements, fo as to prer 
vent both the fpirit of adventure from languifhing among his fol- 
lowers, and the invaded country from concentrating its phyfical 
itrength ; and we imagine, that where invafions in fimilar circum- 
itances have not fucceeded, it has only been becaufe the hottile 
commander, inftead of purfuing a fyftem of bold and fanguinary 
hoftility, has wafted the energies of his troops in feeble, indeci; 
five, and protracted warfare, which, im his fituation, leads more 
furely to deftru€tion, than the blindeft temerity. How quickly 
did Suwarrow fubdue the Polifh infurgents, by the celepity of his 
motions, and the unparalleled boldnefs of his defigns ? 

It appears to us, that the events of war are determined'by the 
united influence of difcipline and ta€tics; and that, confequently, 
the pe rfection of the military art is pro: duced by a combination of 
ikilful tactics, with a high {tate of difcipline. Were the diftine- 
tion between thofe two fources of excellence well underftood, 
and fufficiently attended to, it might, in our opinion, .Jead to a 
more clear elucidation of events which have been but imperfectly 
iccounted for on general principles, and have, for that reafon, 

ed to much mifconception. A general may have brought his 
troops to the highest poilible degree of diicipline, but he may not 
have matured a fyitem of tactics to a correfponding degree of 

erfection; or, an unfkilful gencral may be entrufted with the 
command of excellent troops, and may be oppefed by a more 
ikilful commander with an army inferior in diicipline 5 and the 
juperiority of tactics on the one fide may more than counterba- 
lance an inferiority of difcipline. But are we from thence rafhly 
to infer, that troops, imperfectly difciplined, are a match for a 
veteran force, or that difcipline has not a moit important influence 
on the decifion of battles? It might be argued with equal pro- 
priety, that, in milit ary Operations, fupceriority of numbers is not 
i very material advantage, becaufe it "has been frequently more 
than counterbalanced by the talents of a ikilful general. ‘The ob- 


ect of a great conpeandian who is weil acquainted with his troops, 
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ind who has gained their confidence, is generally to bring his ene- 
battle on fair and equal terms; and, if that object cannot be 
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gttained, to attack even at a difadvantage. His decifion muft be 
guided entirely by the circumftances of the cafe; and, in formin 
a corre€t eftimate of the comparative advantages of the enemy’s 
pofition, and of the fuperior difcipline of his troops, the event 
of the battle, and his own charaéter for prudence and judgment, 
mult wholly depend. 

Hannibal had brought his troops to a moft aftonifhing ftate 
of difcipline, and he ‘had chofen a mode of warfare admira- 
bly adapted to difplay their warlike virtues: he always en- 
deavoured to bring his enemy to battle on equal terms; and 
the event was conftantly in his favour. The excellence of 
Fabius was chiefly manifefted in his ta€tics; he had formed 
a corre& eftimate of the character, both of his own troops 
and of that of the enemy; and he had chofen his defenfive 
pofitions with fuch admirable judgment, that Hannibal, with 
all the advantages of a highly difciplined force, did not think 
proper to hazard an attack. The fuccefsful execution of thofe 
manceuvres, by which he contrived to elude the effects of fu- 
perior difcipline, clafs him among the greateft generals. His 
troops, however, haying been manceuvred for fome time in the face 
of an enemy, muft have very nearly approached to the ftandard 
of difcipline generally to be found in armies; yet, in the battle 
of Cann, it was feen how much inferior they were, in thofe quae 
lities which conftitute the perfection of foldiers, to Hannibal’s ve- 
‘erans. Turénne, it is faid, was chiefly. remarkable for his taéti- 
cal tkull; the great ualities of Conde were difplayed, in’ the day 
of battle, in infpiring his foldiers with heroic ardour and enthu- 
fiafm. In the civil wars, during the reign of Charles the Firft, 
there is no appearance of ta€tical fkill; the battles were chiefly 
decided by difcipline ; and no man excelled Cromwell in the form- 
ing of troops. ‘That fingular character, by ingrafting military en- 
thufiafm on religious fanaticifm, brought the military character to 
unrivalled perfeétion, and decided the fortune of the war. ‘The 
talents of King William were principally difplayed in awakening 
the enthufiafm of his foldiers. It is remarked by Bifhop Burnet, 
that he committed great errors of conduét, byt that he poffetfed 
a heroical courage, which inflamed all about him. The obftacles 
which he furmounted in the defence of his country, would have 
ftaggered the refolution of common minds; and if the French 
generals had puflied their advantages with fufficient vigour, his 
refiftance would have been ineffectual; but they allowed the war 
to aflume a languid and indecifive charaéter; and, in the mean 
time, the Dutch troops acquired, under the prefiding genius of 
the Prince of Orange, all the warlike habits of foldiers, and were 
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foon enabled to cope with their enemies in the field. Marlbo- 
rough feems to have united in his character all the qualities of a 
great-general; to have combined {kilful taéties with the moft ad- 
mirable difcipline ; not only to have excelled in perfecting his in- 
frument, but to have been equally dexterous in ufing it with the 
beit poflible effect. His troops appear to have poffefied, in the 
greateft perfection, all thofe qualities which, in the hour of peril, 
render the heart impregnable to panic or difmay; and they were 
led on to contend for victory and for fame, by commanders of 
tried courage and capacity, who exalted, by their own example, 
the ardour of their troops, to the highett poflible elevation of he- 
roic zeal. It was particularly remarked in the battle of Ramil- 
lies, how confpicuoufly every oflicer of rank diftinguifhed him- 
felf; and even the Dutch general Monfieur Auverquerque, for- 
getting his years and infirmities, was feen every where in the 
hotteft of the fire, encouraging and animating his men to prodi- 
gies of valour. Marlborough did not wafte the energies of fuch 
troops in feeble and indecifive hoftility ; his mode of warfare was 
entirely adapted to the nature and character of the force which 
he commanded, and was adinirably calculated to difplay the ef- 
fects of fuperior difcipline ; he hazarded every thing, and de- 
pended, in the day of battle, on the tried fidelity and courage of 
his foldiers, and on the fure refources of his own genius, for a 
glorious refult. He was fettered, at the outfet of his career, by 
the timid caution of the Dutch generals ; ; but with fuch a force, 
and fuch a commander, it was prudence to attempt the boldeft 
and moft adventurous defigns. ‘The fuperiority of Marlborough’s 
troops, in {teady and defperate valour, was recognized by his ene- 
mies, who felt themfelves unable to withitand them in the field, 
and frequently deferted their {trongeft pofitions at his approach. 
The whole hiitory indeed of his campaigns, illuftrates ftrikingly, fo 
far at leaft as refpects the relative difcipline of the troops engaged, 
the theory of offenfive and defenfive war, and {hows plainly how dif- 
ficult it is to defend the ftrongeft pofitions againit an army very 
highly difciplined, and led on by a bold and. enterprizing com- 
mander. ‘lhe victories of Suwarrow are principally to be afcrib- 
ed to the aftonifhing difcip pline of his troops ; they had attained to 
the higheft poilible ‘perfection in all militar y qualities, and he ac- 
cordingly employed ther m, almolt entirely, an the boldeft and moit 
fanguinary operations of offenfive hof ftility. The afiaule of Ifmail 
and of Warlaw, and the attack of the }rench polition at Novi, 
are almoft unrivalled in the annals of military enterprize. 

As it appears, therefore, that the fuccefs of military operations 
fo materially depends « nu the difciplive of the troops employed, 
nothing can be conceived more impolitic in any flate, than to rely 
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for its defence on a force of inferior quality, and thus voluntarily 
to relinquifh one of the requifite conditions either for a¢ting of- 
fenfively with effet, or for enfuring the fpeedy difcomfiture of 
an invading enemy. - The independence of fuch a ftate, when at- 
tacked by a regular army, though not expofed to certain deftruc- 
tion, muft yet reft on a very infecure foundation. Its defence 
may no doubt be rendered poilible, by a ftrong barrier of fortified 
towns, by the nature of a country abounding with ftrong pofi- 

tions, and by the unfkilful management of the invading army, 
If a commander, with a force trained and difciplined, after beat. 
ing his enemy in the field, does not pufh his advantages with ra- 
pidity and vigour ; if he allows them to recover from the contter- 
nation of his firft viCtories ; to recruit and reanimate their broken 
and difheartened troops ; to fecure their {trong holds; and to con- 
folidate the phyfical ftrength of the country againit him, his ulti- 
mate ruin is certain, He ought never to allow his men to reft 
in purfuit of a routed foe; neither ought he to ftand wavering 
and deliberating before paffes and ftrong pofitions, but to appal 
his enemy by the rapidity of his movements, and the boldnefs of 
his defigns; always confidering, that the moft fanguinary and 
defperate hoftility is his fureft policy, and that the blindeft teme- 
rity does not lead more furely to deftruction in the end, than a 
fyitem of protracted and indecifive warfare. As it appears to us, 
therefore, that a regular army, {kilfully commanded, has always 
efieCted the ruin of a country defended by a lefs effective f{pecies 

of force, we are inclined to think, that a nation ought to ret its 
fecurity folely on a regular army ; and if it be thought expedient 
to arm the population of the country, that it fhould form a force 
wholly and decifively irregular ; not gathered into battalions, nor 
appointed to fhock with the enemy in the regular conflict of the 
field. In a country efpecially which poflefles few pofitions, ei- 
ther {trong by nature or fortified by art, and arrived at fuch a 
itate of i improvement, as to afford every facility for internal com- 
munication, it has always appeared to us, that the main reliance 
fhould be placed upon a difciplined and difpofable army, and that 
it would be a rafh and hazardous experiment to collect the un- 
warlike population into grofs and folid mafies, and expofe it in 
the front of the battle to the charge of a practifed affailant. 

Such is the opinion which we are difpofed to form on the ge- 
neral queltion as to the beit means of defence, confidered without 
reference to the actual condition of any particular country. We 
are by no means prepared, however, to fay that it is applicable 
at all points to the prefent fituation of Great Britain; or that 
there is, in this particular cafe, fo effential a difference between 
our volunteer and our regular force, as to make us with to fee 
the 
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the former fuperfeded in a.great meafure by the latter. Our vo- 
lunteers are not merely an armed multitude ; they have been em- 
bodied ‘for a number of years, and have attained, in many in- 
itances, to a very refpectable ftate of difcipline and knowledge.’ 
‘The money which has been beftowed upon them might perhaps 
have provided a more efficient and ferviceable army ; but this was 
a voluntary expenditure ; and half the fum raifed by compulfion 
would have been felt as a ferious oppreflion. Our volunteers, 
then, are too good to be parted with; and are certainly more fit 
for fervice than any other form of an armed population can pof- 
nbly be. 

This, however, is but one half of the queftion; our volun- 
teers, as they now are, are not only much better than an armed 
multitude, but our regular army, we are afraid, is fomething 
worfe than the regular army of our opponents, and does not 
feem to poffefs all thofe requifites which engitle it to be contraft- 
ed with forces of another defcription. It is not being enlifted 
in a regular corps that can make a man a foldier—it is not ree 
ceiving daily pay—nor appearing twice a day on the parade—nor 
being expert at the manual exercife, and familiar with the eigh- 
teen manoeuvres, It is the experience of danger—it is a practi- 
cal knowledge of the bufinefs of war—it is real fervice in the 
face of an enemy. Now it is obvious, that there is but a fmall 
proportion of our regular army which can boatt of this qualifica- 
tion. We have 16,000, perhaps, who were in Egypt, and about 
as many more who were in Holland, and in the Weft Indies; 
but the great body of our army has no military experience; and 
will be as new to adtual fervice as the militia and volunteers, 
with whom it has become nfual to contraft them. All they can 
boaft of at prefent, then, is, the exactnefs of parade difcipline, 
and fuperior expertnefs in thofe exercifes, in which it is not dif- 
puted that volunteers may be made to rival them. When the 
neceflity of fighting comes, we have no doubt that they will 
rapidly acquire all the other requifites of the military character: 
but the volunteers, if they are called into action, will acquire 
them alfo; and if they ftart with the fame advantages, as to mere 
bodily difcipline and activity, they will probably acquire them as 
rapidly. A volunteer completely drilled, we take it, is fit for 
any thing that a regular foldier is fit for, who has never feen 
fervice ; and, if they are fent into the field together, will ripen 
into a veteran as foon as his comrade. It does not appear to us 
that it will impair his martial ardour in any confiderable degree, 
that, after he has learned all that he can learn out of aétual fer- 

vice, he fhould work at a peaceable trade, initead of going about 
idle, till the ogcafion for fervice arrives; or, that he will fight the 
worfe 
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worfe upon that occafion, for having a home and a family to fight 
for. 

- Thefe confiderations make us hefitate a good deal, about the 
expediency of any meafure that may deprive us of a force that has 
been provuded at a great expence, both of money and of time, and 
which is by no means fo decidedly inferior to our regular army, 
as feems to have been fometimes imagined; at the fame time, we 
are very fenfible, that the conftitution of many of the volunteer 
corps is fuch, as to render it extremely doubtful whether it would 
be prudent to bring them. into actual fervice. ‘Fhey contain many, 
whofe phyfical qualifications, and inveterate habits, unfit them for 
the labours of actual warfare; and very many, who would do 
more valuable fervice to the country in other occupations. ‘Thofe 
who are pointed out by nature as the fighting men of the country, 
are by no means to be all found in the ranks of the volunteers ; 
and there are many there, who cannot be claffed under that deno- 
mination. Some redudtion, therefore, of the volunteer eftablith- 
ment, would probably be advantageous ; and we have no doubt that 
ftill greater benefit would refult from the praétice of training a larg- 
er proportion of them to the exercifes of irregular warfare. They 
fhould be carefully exercifed in firing at marks, and in fuddenly 
difperfing and affembling in fmall bodies, as well as in accomplifh- 
ing confiderable journies, and providing for their fhelter and fub- 
fiitence, in cafes of emergency ;—aCting in this manner, in fub- 
ferviency to the regular forces, they might be the means of the 
molt diipiriting annoyance and fatal obitru€tion to the enemy; 
and fecure a decifive victory, without ever encountering the hazard 
of a ruinous defeat. 

Our limits will no longer permit us to enlarge upon thefe inte- 
refting quefiions; but it is proper to obferve, that there is one 
whole branch of the inquiry, which has been unaccountably ne-~ 
gleéted, in the whole of the difcuilions with which the country 
has lately been agitated. We allude to the education and training 
of the officers, by whom the army, whether regular or irregular, 
is to be commanded. The two cardinal virtues of a military force, 
we have already ftated, are Difcipline and Tactics. ‘The former, 
telates chiefly to the men—the latter, to the officers. Aétual war- 
fare is, undoubtedly, the beit fchool for both ; and the fame cir- 
cumftances, which have prevented our regulars from acquiring 
ail the habits of veteran foldiers, have no doubt thrown formidable 
obftacles in the way of the profetlional accomplifhiment of their com- 
manders. Something, however, may certainly be done to promote 
a accomplifhments ;—and fon nething more than has yet been 

ndertaken, or apparenti y meditat ed , by our Government. Per- 
“ »3 the reform thould be begun by the decifive meafure of pro- 
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hibiting the fale of commiffions ; and eftablifhing, throughout the 
country, a variety of military academies, where the youth might 
be regularly trained to a fcientific knowledge of the principles of 
their profeffion. A general tafte for fuch acquifitions might alfo 
be promoted, by the example of a few perfons in eminent fitua- 
tions; and by the endowment of profefforfhips, for the different 
branches of military fcience, in moft of the univerfities. Encou- 
ragement fhould alfo be given to young men who would go abroad 
as volunteers into foreign fervices; and honours and promotion 
made the reward of thofe who brought back certificates of their 
gallantry and proficiency. We throw out thefe hints with diffi- 
dence: but, in the prefent crifis of our affairs, it apvears to us that 
fomething ought to be done, to put us on a footing with a nation 
of warriors, and to give the braveft people upon earth the full ufe 
of its bravery. 


Art. VI. Confiderations arifing from the Debates in Parliament, 
on the Petition of the lrifh Catholics. By Sir John Throckmor- 
ton, Bart. London, 1806. 


Te fubjec&t to which this pamphlet relates, is one which has, 

during late years, occupied in a very confiderable degree 
the attention of thofe who think, and of thofe who do not 
think, among Britifh politicians. About a twelvemonth fince, 
in particular, it received from both houfes of Parliament, thas 
full and ferious difcuflion which was due to the magnitude of 
the interefts involved in it, tothe folemnity of a petition proceed- 
ing from a fifth part of the population of our iflands, and to the 
authority of thofe {tatef{men by whom it was advifed and fupport- 
ed. The prayer of the petition was at that time refufed; and 
it is probable, that this queftion will not come again under the 
confideration of the Legiflature for fome years to come; but re- 
cur it certainly will, at fome period or other, and probably be- 
fore any material change can be effected in the circumftances 
under which we now contemplate it. Such, indeed, muit have 
been the opinion of the author of the pamphlet before us, 
which, being publifhed after the heat and ardour of the confliét 
are over, feems rather to court the attention of thinking men, 
than the curiofity and prejudices of the multitude. 

We may venture to lay it down as a general propefition, thar 
all reftriétive laws, which exclude certain clativs of men from 
political {tations, are, in their immediate operation, opprefiive 
and impolitic.. That the clailes excluded are iuilerers, is abund- 
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antly clear; and evils fuffered by individuals are in fome mea- 
fure evils fuffered by the public, if it be true that the public is 
compofed of individuals. But, were we even to confider the 
ftate as fomewhat different from thofe who compofe it, ftill the 
exclufion of ufeful talents mutt be as real a lofs to the political 
body, as the locking up a part of his capital would be to the 
merchant. The genius, knowledge, {kill, bravery, and induftry 
of individuals, are, in the ftricteft fenfe, parts of the public ftock; 
they are items in the account current between nation and 
nation, whether the page relate to arts or toarms. Do we laugh 
at the hereditary cafts of the old Egyptians, which kept the fon 
of a cobler to his father’s aw}, and checked a paflion for laying 
bricks in the young bafketmaker, like felony or facrilege? do we 
pride ourfelves in that liberal policy, which has thrown open 
the gates of honour to the brave and prudent of all ranks? 
and can we deny, that any reftriCtions by which men are forci- 
bly drawn from their natural bent, any barriers, which fhut out 
the profpects of honourable reward, are naturally injurious to 
the commonweal? The feeds of genius, which, with time and 
opportunity ripen into the ftatefman and the commander, are 
{cattered indifcriminately among thofe of one religion or of an- 
other. The chance of birth might have thrown him who fell at 
Trafalgar, without the pale of proteftancy, and confequently 
beyond the poflibility of obtaining command; or compelled the 
illuftrious orator whofe eloquence maintained the Catholic pe- 
tition, to have been himfelf a mute and inglorious fuitor for the 
relief which it claimed. 

If this be true, and nothing appears to us more unde- 
niable, it follows, that fuch reftri€lions, if they can be de- 
fended at all, mutt be defended, not as beneficial in themfelves, 
but as the means of purchafing fome effential good, or warding 
off fome evil, more important than thofe which they bring 
with them. The burthen of proof, therefore, lies wholly on 
thofe who contend for keeping them up. General declamations 
againft the love of ufelefs change, and on the folly of attempt- 
ing to mend what is good already, will not do heres not even 
the proverb, ‘ Stava ben, ma per ftar meglio, fto qui;’ for in 
faét, we are not well as we are; it is a real and aalbing lofs to 
the community, as well as to individuals, which the laws in 
queftion have occafioned, and which it is at leat worth confi.ier- 
ing if we cannot remove. ‘The matter ftands, therefore, as we re- 
queft the reader to obférve, on grounds wholly diftinét from the 
cafe of the Catholic petition, confidered as fuch; for, had the que- 
flion never been agitated, or even had the people of that perfuation 
been indifferent to the fubje&, as fome contend them to be, — 
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fhould {till have deemed the abrogation of thofe reftrictive laws 
which affe&t them, a falutary meafure for the commonwealth, 
unlefs fome very ftrong reafons could be thewn for their conti- 
nuance. 

We feel therefore, undoubtedly, previous to any particular 
inquiry, a certain unwillingnefs to acquiefce in the prefent order 
of things, becaufe it can at beft be only a lefs evil than the alter- 
ation of it would be. Neverthelefs, we will not venture to fay, 
that fituations may not be conceived, in which the legal reftric- 
tions which affeé&t the Catholics of Ireland might be juftified on 
ftrong grounds of expediency. The queftion of right, which. has 
been tog much battled on both fides, is not, we think, very dif- 
tinct, nor likely to folve the difficulty. Legal right there can 
plainly be none, in thofe who afk the Legiflature for relief. A 
moral right to the redrefs of grievances all fubjects poflefs ; and the 
correlative duty of the government is manifeit. We mutt, there- 
fore, inquire, whether a grievance, that is, an evil without any 
correfponding public good, has been fuftained; and thus the 
queftion of right coincides with that of expediency. What, then, 
were the circumftances which led to the difabilities of which the 
Catholics complain in Ireland, aud how far do they exift at this 
time ? 

The conduct of. our anceftors towards Ireland is not precifely 
that part of their polity which we contemplate with the gteateit 
pleafure. Founded in unjult ufurpation, their dominion was 
maintained by a fcheme of proceeding , in whicli folly and oppref- 
fion went hand in hand together. ‘The country was ‘parcelled out 
among a few Englifh adventurers, who fpeedily became not lefs 
barbarous than the natives, whom it was their chief care to.exter- 
minate, while their feuds and rcbellions prevente d every benefit 
which the policy of Government might, from time to time, have 
communicated to fo extenfive a portion of the empire., Hence, 
neither by conqueit or fubmiflion, as has been well fhewn by Sir 
John Davis, had Ireland become fully fubjec to the Englith 
Crown, till the vigorous adminitration of Elizabeth overpdwered 
the lait ftruggle of Irith- independence. In this infirm ftate of 
things the Reformation was introduced into Ireland; not called 
for, as in England, and flill more perhaps in this country, by 
the courfe of national opinion, but arbitrarily impofed upon a fu- 
perflitious and ignorant people by a Government. which they al- 
ready. detefted. ‘There cannot, perhaps, be any principle more 
clearly pointed out by juftice and good fenfe, with refpect to reli- 
gious eftablifhments, than that the opinions of the majority, fup- 
pofing that majority to be indifputable, fhould decide on the par- 
ticular {ect by whofe minifters they are to be inftructed, and the 
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expences of which they are to defray. But, at the beginning of 
Ehzabeth’s reign, as we have feen it afferted, there were not fixty 
Proteftants in Ireland; and the progrefs of this infant church, 
with all forts of protecting bounties to its friends, and every dif- 
couragement to us adverfaries, was of the moft unpromifing af- 
pect, till the colonilts of James I., and the foldiers of Cromwell, 
fupplied the place of native converts. It feems, indeed, a queftion, 
whether the anomalous fyitem of the Church of England, differ- 
ing fo materially from the Catholic in doétrine, and as widely 
from the other Proteftant churches in difcipline, though proved, 
by experience, to be admirably adapted to the country where it 
was framed, be equally fitted for any other people. In Scotland, 
in Ireland, in America—wherever, in fhort, the experiment has 
been tried, it has certainly failed of fuccefs; and perhaps the ec- 
clefiaftic, like the civil polity of England, poffefles a racy flavour 
of its native foil, which, by nations of different temperament and 
prejudices, may rather be admired than imitated. Be this as it 
may, the people of Ireland adhered to the Romifh communion ; 
and vatious penal laws were enacted during the reign of Elizabeth, 
which, however, like the correfponding ftatutes in England, 
neither impaired the rights of property, nor took away from re- 
cufants their feats in Parliament. 

In the reign of Charles J. broke out that memorable rebel- 
lion, duting which, according to Sir W. Petty, 616,000 lives 
* were wafted by war, famine, plague, hardfhip, and banifh- 
ment ;’ and two thirds of the fuperficial contents of the ifland 
were forfeited by the original proprietors. Whatever might 
have been the provocations to this conte(t, it was carried on 
by the infurgents with a mixture of wickednefs and infatuation 
to which there is hardiy any parallel in hiftory; and, from 
the era of their fubjugation, feverer treatment from an alarm. 
ed and exafperated government was at leaft the natural reward 
of their urfuccefsful appeal to the fword. Few ftatefmen have 
ever been placed in a fituation more embarraffing than the Duke 
of Ormond, in the adjuftment of Irifh affairs after the Reftora- 
tion. The lands of the Catholics had already paffed, by the title 
of congueft, into the hands of Cromwell’s foldiery ; confli€ting 
claims were fet up on every fide; fome ftocd on parliamentary 
compa&, fome on royal promifes, fome on perfonal defert; the 
innocent were fwept away by general prefumptions of guilt, and 
the guilty faved by fi€titious proofs of their innocence. Out of 
this chaos of perplexed and jarring interefts arofe the aé& of fettle- 
ment,—the feal and ratification of a transfer of property, amount- 
ing to near eight millions of acres, which pafied from Irith te 
Englith, from Catholic to Proteftant dominion. It is not con- 
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ceivable, that even a race of Gentoos fhould fubmit to fuch loffés 
without the wifh'to retrieve them 5 and it may be guefled what ef- 
fe they would have on Hibernian temperaments. Accordingly, 
during the fhort-lived triumph of James If. in Ireland, his Pat- 
liament, in which only fix Proteftants are recorded to have fat, 
paffed a law, again{t the inclination of that prince, for ‘the unqua- 
lified repeal of the act of fettlement. Vi¢tory, on the banks of 
the Boyne, once more decided, that Ireland mutt fubmit to Pro- 
teftant rulers ; and the keennefs of the ftruggle feemed to impof 
a neceflity upon the conquerors, of preferving what their {words 
had won, by more harfh coercion of the vanquifhed than ‘before. 
The fevere laws againft Popery date from the age of William IIL: 
that, in particular, which excludes the profefiors of that religion 
from Parliament was pafled, we believe, in the third year of his 
reign. It is ufual forthe advocates of Catholic privileges to charge 
thefe enactments upon the religious bigotry of our anceftors, and 
an illiberal antipathy to the profeffors of an adverfe fet. We fee 
no grounds for this imputation. ‘The Proteftant afcendancy of 
Ireland cared very little about purgatory and the fevén facraments. 
‘They acted upon principles fimply political ; and their feverity 
was not derived from polemical rancour, but from the two great 
fprings of bitternefs, which turn the milk of human nature into 
gall,—revenge and fear. They knew what the vanquifhed had 
done in the hour of fuccefs; they looked -at their numbers with 
dread, and fought to ftrengthen the barriers of law againft the 
rude arm of phyfical power. The fyftem of the Popery laws, 
indeed, in Ireland, muft be looked at asa whole. In their pres 
fent ftate they are folly, caprice, feeble and petulant tyranny. 
As they ftood originally, they were vigorous and confiftent; the 
firm, well-rivetted fetters of conquett, locking into one another, 
and f{tretching down the captive giant to the floor. For more 
than half a century after the Rev olution, the appellation of * the 
common enemy’ was regularly given to the Catholics, not in 
loofe declamation, but in the legitimate and deliberate language 
of Lord-Lieutenants and Parliaments. The ftruggles of contending 
factions never waked them from their lethargy, nor ‘raifed 
them from their abafement; and, while the names of liberty and 
patriotifm were on the tongue of every Proteftant, it was never 
conceived that three fourths of the people could either fhare in the 
one, or be the object of the other. We think it will be found, 
that the Catholics are hardly named as a diftinét body, through- 
ont the whole political writings of Swift. Indeed, their firft re- 
futcitotion is faid to have taken place during the vicéroyalty of 
ti vt Bedford in 1757, when they ventured to prefent an 
? Caftle. 
jet of this oppreffive policy was undoubtedly 
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to keep under a powerful enemy: the next was probably to 
force him over to the Proteftant fide. It might, a century 
fince, be very plaufibly fuppofed, that felf-interett, working 
upon a large clafs of men, would get the better of confcience, 
and that a Catholic, excluded from political honours, cut off from 
many even of the common rights of property, and rendered a 
flave and alien in his country, would either quit that country, or 
the faith, which made the country a ftepmother to him. The 
f:¢t, however, has turned out, that Proteftantifm has made no 
converts; and as a great majority of the people have adhered to 
their original tenets under fuch difcouraging circumftances, the 
eftablifhed church of Ireland may perhaps be confidered as an ex- 
periment which has completely failed. No rational man can look 
to a time, within any limits to which human policy extends, when 
the Catholic religion will not prevail in Ireland. At the fame 
time, we are far from thinking this a fortunate, or even an indif. 
ferent circumftance, in the ftate of that country. Few nations 
have had a more decided intereft, politically {peaking, in the pro- 
grefs of one fect above another, than Great Britain in the growth 
of the reformed faith on the weft of St George’s Channel. But 
ihe has not been very fuccefsful in her method. Laws, penal or 
reftritive, are but rough medicine; and if the difeafe is incur- 
able, it is fome confolation to have difcarded the phyfician. 

The furprife which many worthy Proteftants may feel at the 
flow progrefs of their own opinions, in a country fubject to the 
fame laws as England, will probably be abated, when they know 
the actual ftate of the Irifh hierarchy. We have now lying be- 
fore us an account prefented to the Houfe of Commons in 1803, 
containing the number of parifhes in Ireland, and of the benefices 
or unions of parifhes into which the fame have been diftributed 
and reduced, and alfo of the churches and glebe houfes which 
actually exifted in 1791. ‘This document it may be worth while 
to lay before our readers in a note *, as it exhibits a ftriking view 
of the aptnefs which the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment of Ireland 
feems to poffefs for diffufing religious inftruction throughout the 
mafs of the people. Since the year 1791, it is fair to obferve, 
fums of money to a confiderable amount have been granted by the 
Board of Firft Fruits for the purpofe of rebuilding churches ; but, 
even if the money has been duly laid out, the number mutt fill 
fall fhort of that of benefices. ‘The following paflage from Lord 
Redefdale’s fpeech in the Houfe of Lords, which we quote from 
Sir John Throckmorton’s pamphlet, p. 112, is the commentary 
on this ftatement. 

‘ T here are about 2400 parifhes, which have bees seevwe, + unions, 
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L100 be ni fices, fome of which extend over vaft tra%ts of country 
Many of the parifhes have no church, which was the cafe with iB p 
in Dublin, faid to contain 20,000 inhabitants. Many of the benetic 
have no glebe, the ancient glebe having been confo inded with and loft 
in, the lands of lay-proprietors. , Many more of the benefic af ive no 
ebe houfe, fo that the clergyman has no means of refidence within his 
pari h: Unfortunately, too, benefices in this deplorale {tate bee been 
deemed the molt defirable—a parifh without a church, without a glebe-s 
houfe, and, an almoft neceffary confequence, without a Proteftant inha- 
bitant. ” 

The true proportion which exifts between the eftublifhed and: 
tolerated religions, is a defderatum in the ftatiftics of Ireland. 
The ftatements hitherto given to the public differ as much from 
one another, as might be expe‘ted from party prejudice ating 
upon perfect ignorance of the truth. Some warm enemies of the 
Catholic claims affert the Proteftants to compofe two fifths of the 
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population. Mr Newenham, an advocate of thofe claims, reckons 
the whole at above five millions, of which he allows only one to 
the Proteftants of alt denominations. ‘Thefe are the two extremes, 
and probably both differ from the fact. It is to us a matter of 
furprize, that the bill which has lately paifed for afcertaining the 
population of Ireland, makes no provifion for clearing up this 
problem in political arithmetic. Whether a man goes to church 
or to mals, is, we believe, as well known as the number of his 
children, or his windows, and might oecupy a column in the re- 
turn with as much convenience. 

‘Fhe author of the prefent pamphlet is well known as a Ca- 
tholic gentleman of large fortune and ancient family : he is flill 
more honourably diftinguifhed fora degree of liberality and mo- 
deration, that all members of that body, even in ‘the prefent 
age, are not found to poflefs. ‘Thefe qualities are apparent in 
the work before us: we meet not only with the utmott bemnper 
in managing the difcuffion, but with candid conceflions with re- 
fpe&t to his own party. We regret only, that his moderation 
has fometimes given an air of tamenefs and languor to his {tyle; 
and that found and fenfible arguments want that force, which is 
derived from lucid arrangement and nervous expreflion. Men, 
who are converfant with a fubject in all its bearings, are apt to 
put their thoughts together more loofely, than thofe who are 
compelled to reduce imto method the notions they have, as a 
means of enriching their minds with more. The reafonings 
alfo, to which a Catholic is likely to recur, are not exaétly thofe 
which tell moft with a perfon unbiafled towards that perluati 100 
‘The afperfions thrown upon the tenets which be beli¢ves, natu- 
rally lead him to repel fuch charges by proofs of the loyalty, 
quietnefs, and morality of their profetk ors. Ehefe, however, 
extend farther than we fhould think neceifary for the decifion of 
the prefent queftion. The fole point is, whether Catholics fhalt 
be eligible to Parliament, and capable of enjoying, by the royal 
choice, fome great offices in the ftate. If it can be made out, 
that no.danger can, with any reafonable probability, be fuppof- 
ed to arife from this to the civil or religious eftabhithments of the 
country, the matter is at once fettled. But it is by no means 
incumbent upon us to prove, that the lower orders of krifh Ca- 
tholics are not poflefed with a bigotted antipathy againit the 
Proteftants; that they are not abjectly fubmiffive to their priefts ; 
that among thofe priefts there is ‘not {till lurking the leaven of 
fpiritual ufurpation ;—becaufe, if al] thefe charges are true, and 
in fome part we believe them to be true, they are ftill irrelevant 
to the precife point at iflue. The admiffion of a few Catholic 
gentlemen to Parliament, can hardly aggravate that bigotry and 
tubmiflion to pricftcraft, which naturally fprings from — 
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tual degradation. The removal of invidious diftin@ions cannot 
inflame the paffions of thofe who fmarted under the feelings 
which they excited. 

There are, it feems, two, and only two mifchiefs, which 
can*be diftin€tly prefented to the mind of one who defends 
the prefent reftrictions, as probable confequences of their 
repeal: he may dread the predominance of a fect adverfe 
to that which is eftablifhed, in the parliament, or in the 
cabinet: he may expect to fee a Catholic majority in the legif- 
jature, or Catholic councils in the executive government. It is 
for fuch a perfon to weigh, whether, fo long as the people of 
Great Britain, whofe reprefentatives exceed, five or fix times 
over, thofe of Ireland, adhere to their prefent faith, there can 
be any remote poflibility, againtt which a rational man would 
think it neceffary to guard, that a fmall minority might, by means 
of a popular affembly, overturn any part of the conftitution; 
and, in cafe the people of Great Britain fhould ever relinquith 
their prefent mode of thinking upon theological queftions, 
whether the eftablifhed church ought, upon any found prin- 
ciple, civil or religious, to furvive the opinions of thofe for 
whom it was defiyned. The influence of Catholic advifers 
of the Crown may, with more plaufibility, be brought for- 
ward as a contingent mifchief; becaufe, in the two reigns 
which preceded the Revolution, a project of overwhelm- 
ing at once the liberties and the Proteftant church of Eng- 
land, was certainly the fyitematic object of a profligate and 
tyrannical court. ‘Lhe Sovereign, however, mutt, by the Act 
of Settlement, be in communion with the eftablithed church ; 
a provifion, in our minds, unexceptionable and convenient, but 
which affords no argument, though it has often been abfurdly 
adduced, for the exclufion of diflenters from any offices of which 
fubjeéts are capable. But a King, it will be faid, may, like 
Charles II., preferve a diflembling conformity with the efta~ 
blifhment, while he meditates its fubverfion. Be it fo: what 
{tronger argument can be brought againft the efficacy of exclu- 
five tefts? If a King can be proteftant in form, but not in fub- 
ftance, what fecurity.can we have againit the employment of 
minifters, equally infincere, equally prevaricating with himfelf ? 
Though Clifford ihrunk from ‘the teft impofed in 1672, were 
Lauderdale'and Sunderland lefs apt for the work of tyranny ? 
Vid zeal for ‘any fore of religion animate Buckingham ana 
Shaftefbury ? Did ‘not a difguifed attachment to the church of 
Rome Turk in the heart ‘of Arlington, while tefts and declara- 
tions were upon his lips? It is not in the barriers of reftritive 
law, it is not in the feal of folemn engagements, that we mult 
look for fecurity againgt fuch treache ‘ty a8 the cabinet of the ie- 
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Charles concealed. he general ftate of religious toler. 
ance, which certainly borders upon indifference, did - ot rende 
the fuppofition of a Britith Sovereign, who fhould rifk his a a 
like James Il., for the fake of Popery, more extravagant th 
the dreams of a feverifh man, it would be fuilicient to 4 on 
the ftrength of the conititution; not ftruggling, as undef the 
Stuarts, againft undefined and Jawlefs prerogative, but invulner. 
able, we tru(t, by any force which the moft defpotic prince could 
employ; fecured by annual feflions of Parliament, by annual 
Mutiny-acts, and, {till more, by popular fentiment and long ha- 
bits of freedom, againft thofe violent and ill egal (tretches of 
ower, which the patriots of former ages victoriouily refifted. 

This is the fimple ftatement of the queftion, which, if pre. 


fented to the mind without any fuperfluous and irrelevant decla- 


) 
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mation, feaves, we think, no room for hefitarion as to the ad- 
miffion of Irifh, and confequently Britith Catholics, both to the 
Legiflature and to oilicial ftations. There are, however, fome 
other topics, which it is worth while to notice, and which have 
been treated by Sir J. Throckmorton with confiderable know- 
ledge of his fubje&t, as well as good fenfe. With refpe& to 
the oath of fupremacy, after admittii fs that every ftate, in the 
words attribut ted to Lord Ellenborough, claiming and exercifing 
independent powers of fovereignty, poffefles the right of bin \. 
ing its fubjeéts by law, not only paramount to, but exclufive of 
any authority or controul exercifeable by any other {tate whatfo- 
ver; he juttifies the Catholics in their refufal of this oath, be- 
caufe they conceive that fomething more is required by it, than 
an acknowledgeme nt of the inde pendent authority of the ftate; 
namely, a renunciation of the power of fpiritual jurifdiction, 
which they believe to refide in the Roman pontiff. To define 
this jurifdi€tion, he admits, in a manner that fhall preclude all 
mifconception, is not eafy ; and indeed the notion of fupremacy 
is, we believe, equally vague, as applied by Catholics to the 
Pope, or by the language of Englifh law to the King. The fol- 
lowing obfervations are juft and cai: 

Perhaps, it may not be well underftood, when the King is talked 
of, asthe ‘ fupreme head” of the Eftablifhed Church, what is meant 
by that fupremacy. No diftinét idea, I am confident, is entertained 
of it; at leaft, no fuch idea I have been able to colleét from converfa- 
tion, or from books. Be it then allowed, that the primacy of the Ro- 
man bifhop may ée liable to fome mifconception. When it is faid, that 
the King is the fovereign lord of all his fubjeéts, of whatever degree 
or eftate they be, ecclefiaftical or temporal ; that, in virtue of this fo- 
vereign rule, no foreign power, as has been obferved, fhall, or ought 


to, have any fuperiority over them ; that, as the political head over the 
Church 
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Church and all its members, he convenes, prorogues, diffolves, regu- 
lates, and reftrains fynods or convocations, appoints or recommends to 
bifhoprics and certain other ecclefiaftical preferme nts 5 that the judicz 
ture of ecclefiaftical caufes is within the fphere of his ogniz Lance 3 
though he challenges no authority or power of miniflry of divine 

ces in the Church, and confequently can convey no power properly fpi 
ritual, fuch as is the power of order in the Epifcopal miniliry, yet that 
the collation of external diocefan jurifdidtion attaches to his preroga- 
tive: when, [ fay, on the fubject of the Kigg’s fuy premacy, thefe po- 
fitions only are advanced, it feems to me (though I plainly perceive 
that 1 am got out of my depth), that nothing more its conceded, than 
what, in ancient time, was due to, and exercifed by, the imperial 
Crown of this realm ; than what was confidered as an efleatial portion 
of the royal prerogative in France, and in other Catholic countries ; 
and what, by the Concordat, the préfent French ruler exercifes ; and 
what, finally, is not adverfe to, and deftruCtive of, that primacy of the 
Roman bifhop, properly underftood, which has been, and may be ex- 
aciled in well regulated ftates. 

‘ I muft repeat, that my knowledge of thefe matters is very limited : 
but fhould the queftion be as thus ttated, it mult be admitted, that the 
alarms, on both fides, are founded on mifapprehenfions ; that Proteit- 
ants fear the introdu€tion of the papal power, becaufe they know not 
what is meant by it, and raife the whole flruture of their alarms on 
the hiftorical fact of its former manifold abufes; and that Catholics 
draw back at the found of kingly fupremacy, becaufe they conceive, 
that a power, ftri€tly fpiritual, is meant to be connected with it. Ie 
isa misfortune, in the conflict of human opinions, that the moft ap- 
propriate words are not chofen ; to which, had attention been given, I 
apprehend, in {peaking of the King’s fupremacy, the word Spiritu: al 
eid hard ly have been ac lopted. The term e clef sflical ! alone mig he 
have caufed lefs difficulty, though this would have been highly impro- 
per.’ p. 47. 

If, however, the oath of fupremacy fhould either be repealed, 
or taken by the Catholics, another obitacle remains, in'the fhape 
of a legiflative provifion, to which, from prejudices in fome de- 
gree laudable, an extraordinary importance has by many good 
men been attached. We allude to the teft aét, impofed by the 
asth of Charles II., which renders the reception of the facra- 
ment, according to the rites of the Church of England, and with 
certain forms and atteftations prefcribed in the ftatute, a necefla- 
ty qualification for any civil or military officer, ‘Though the ad- 
miflion of Roman Catholics to fuch ftations was er contem- 
plated from the time of the Revolution till a recent pericd, yet 
this law, which, whatever may have been th biect of thofe 
who framed it, did, in fadt, operate as an p 


diflenters, has ut different times been the 
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difcuflion, both from the prefs, and within the walls of parlia- 
ment. ‘The abolition of fuch reftrictions as affeét Proteftants, is 
not the queftion immediately before us; but as it is very inti- 
mately connected with that which ts, and as an indiflinét appre- 
henfion of conventicles and meeting-houfes feems to weigh with 
many perfons, who are not unwilling to grant indulgences to the 
Catholics, it may be proper to ftate, very briefly, what is the 
practical efficacy ‘of this pretended bulwark ‘of the ‘Church. 

In the jirft place, it is no teit of approving the Church of Eng- 
Jand, either in doctrine or di ifcipline 3 it prefcribes only a fingle rite, 
concerning which fome petty {cruples once exifted in the minds 
of difienters ; to which, whenever at leaft their own intereft is 
concerned, few of them any longer pay attention. Not long af- 
ter the Revolution, the practice of what was } called occafional 
conformity, of qualifying for the fake of offices, particularly in 
corporations, became fo prevalent, that the saa of the teft, fo 
far as it went to reftrain Proteftant diflenters, was nearly defeat- 
ed. During the reign of Anne, feveral attempts were made by the 
High Church party, to prevent, by more ftriét ena€tments, what 

hey termed a bafe and hypocritical evafion ; and the confent of 
the W higs to a bill levelled at this practice, is faid to have been 
the price “of Lord Nottingham’s acceffion to their fide in the year 

a71i. This is meant by that ludicrous chapter in the hiftory of 
John Bull, when Jack is perfuaded by Don Diego to hang him- 
felf, in the expectation of being cut down by Sir Roger. Not 
Jong after the acceflion, however, of George I., in the year 1719, 
the prevalence of Whig counfels, which, except againit Catho- 
lics, have been uniformly tolerant, led to a repeal of this act, and 
of other acts, by which the Tory miniftry of Anne had gratified 
the zeal or panic of the orthodox. That zeal and that panic 
were, in this inftance, as ufual, without fenfe or forefight ; the 
accommodating fpirit, which they withed to check in the diffen- 
ters, was the refult of increafing liberality and moderation ; thofe 
who left the meeting-houfe for intereft, forgot to return for de- 
votion ; and the laft century has witnedled the filent decay of that 
diffenting party, when peaceful and unmolefted, which withftood 
the fury of Laud, and the acrimony of Sheldon. Some indeed 
there yet remain, who fhrink from the notion of conformity, 
. aunch and fturdy difciples of the puritanical fchool. Are thefe 


ept aloof by the ftatute of Charles? Are the mace and 
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quired by law, are fully indemnified and freed from all penalties 
and difabilities, unlefs final judgment thall have been obtained 
again{t them. It is provided, indeed, that they, muft duly quali- 
fy before the 25th of December 1806. But as the a&t has been, 
for a length of time, annually renewed, it is morally certain, that 
any man negle@ting to comply with this provifion, will be relieved 
by ‘another adt, aahar before the time fhall elapfe, or at leaft be- 
fore final judgment can be obtained againft him. Accordingly, 
carce any perfon, we believe, in civil or military trutt, whatever 
his reli stems opinions may be, takes the trouble of obferving the 
regulations of the teft a@. ‘This annual indemnity, as Sir J. 
lhrockmorton very truly obferves, is equivalent to its complete 
annulment. ‘The origin of this fyftem of difpenfation he {up- 
poles to have been a difpoGtion to favour the Scotch, whofe rigid 
preibyterianifm, we admit, has not been found altogether to ex- 
clude them from very comfortable pofts in South Britain. Why, 
it may be aiked,” he proceeds, * do not Catholics avail themfelves 
of this aét of indemnity? In certain cafes they do; but they 
apprehend that, to fome minds, it migh: have the appearance of 
occafiona! conformity ; and ae they rather fubmit to the 
regular operation of the ftatute. ’ e believe that the cafe is 
rather, that few opportunities have ane given to them of craving 
the aid of thefe indemnity acts, except in military commifaons, 
which have for fome years been filled in num berlefs inftances 
with a total difregard of this notable barrier of the eftabl lifhment, 
from the brave and ancient gentry ef the Catholic perfuafion in 
Ireland, 
sut if thefe conceffions are made, it is natural to inquire, will 
the Catholics be fatisiied ? Will not fuccefs lead to further en- 
croachments; and the miftrefs of their withes, fo fondly named 
emancipation, be fcorned after enjoyment? Have they not, for 
thirty years, beeu gaining ground, at each ftep profefiing to ter- 
minate their defires, and {till repining for more? To this it 
might be fufficient to anfwer, that, when we have doue full juftice, 
neither our right nor our power to refilt exorbitant claims will be 
impaired. But why is it fo certain that we fhall have fuch claims 
to refilt? Intemperate and ambitious men there will be in all 
mixed bodies, and, we fear, the Irifh Catholics are not without 
their fhare of them; but, after all that has been faid of popular 
blindnefs and fury, there isa woud ‘rful difference between the 
eflet of real and imaginary grievance Fair and heoneft policy 
in government is, as it were, the flail Sd faélion: the light and 


fool fh, the violent and defizgning, are rated by it from fenfib'e 
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of the Roman republic, the patrician families alone were admitted 
to {tations of honour and national trult. The ftruggles of the 
people againft this exclufion were, for a long time, though never 
fa: guinary, violent and unremitting; the conceflion of lower pri- 
zes led only to the demand of higher ; till every diftinétion 
inane. which ftood in the way of afpiring merit. From 

time that the confulate and priefthood were opened to the 
ians, early in the fifth century of Rome, her difcuffions 

1; the vibrating balance of the conftitution found its poife ; 
during a perio! of two centuries, fearce any domeftic fac- 

tions retarded or embittered the conqueft of the world. But it 
wonid be going much too far to affert, that, by acceding to the 
pray of the Catholic petition, we fhould apply a radica) cure to 
that unhappy difaffeCftion, which has prevailed among the pea- 
fantry of Ireland. Nor do we think, that’no meafures of conci- 
liation, or, if the word pleafe better, conceflion, fhould be taken, 
beyond thofe which we have been immediately confideri ng. We 
have never feen any project for the commutation of tithes in Eng. 
jand, which feemed likel+ to preferve, in the long-run, the rights 
of the clergy unimpaired. But we appeal to any candid man, 
who has looked at the flatement given above, refpeting the 
church of Ireland, whether the interefts of an eftablifhment, fo 
notorioufly incompetent, from external circumftances, to its du- 
ties, ought to be regarded with extreme favour. Lands, too, are 
more generally held in Ireland upon freehold leafes, than in Eng- 
land > which throws the burden of tithes more upon the tenant; 
and their colle€lion is, we believe, more frequently im kind, and, 
of confequenc nore odious than in the latter country. The 
maintenance of tl ‘atholic priefts by Government has often 
been fuggefted. is no flight evil, however, for a country fink- 
ing under the weight of taxes, to fupport a double hierarchy ; 
and fome fhare of the expence might, p a without injuft ice, 
be defrayed from the revenues of the prefent eftablifhment, in 
— wh ies oft ry inhabitant is aC: itholic. The author 
ha hells } pl ] ! jealoufies between the two 
fects, whi ch is we tice. ut, we fear, that he fpeaks 
his own fentiments rat t] is caft; and promifes 
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the hands of the Prince, who, in Catholic countries, as was fettled in 
the late French Concordat, after his nomination, allows the ele&ed 
bifhap to apply to the Roman fee for canonical confirmation or inftitution. 
And by this aét, agreeably to what the late pontiff termed the new dif- 
cipline (ex nova difciplina), is underftood to be maintained as well the 
union or-communion, which fhould ever fubfift between the head and 
its members, as alfo that juri/didtion to be acknowledged, which Ca- 
tholics believe .effeatially to belong to the primacy of the bifhop of 
Rome. 

* In regard to the fealty or allegiance, which at his confecration, each 
bifhop promiles to him, if it mean any thing, it means too much: if 
nothing, it is abfurd, and degrades a folemn ceremony. This Epifco- 
pal oath, as it is called, found its way into the church in feudal times, 
when the Roman bifhops, in imitation of other princes, viewed them- 
elves as fovereign lords, and all churchmen as their vaffals. The bifhop,: 
therefore, did homage in the hands of the confecrator, the fuppofed 
reprefentative of his Holinefs. But as the days of feudal flavery have 
pafled away, why has not this oath pafled with them? Its language 
evidently denotes its fetdal origin. The bifhop promifes, “ that he 
will from that hour forward be faithful and obedient to Saint Peter, 
and to the holy church of Rome, and to his lord the ‘Pope, and his 
fucceffors, canonically entering; that the papacy of Rome, the rules 
of the holy fathers, and the regalities of Saint Peter, he will keep, 
maintain, and defend againit all men: that the rights, privileges, and 
suthoritics of the Roman church, and of the Pope, and of his fuccef- 
fors, he will caufe to be conferved, defended, augmented, and promot- 
ed. alia there be no more of this. One obnoxious claufe, that 
heretics, fchifmatics, and rebels to the holy father and his fucceffors, 
he will refift and to his power perfecute,” is now, I underftand, omit- 
ted, by the exprefs permiffion of the Pope, “ it being his particular 
with,’ fay the cardinals in their letter, ‘* to avoid whatever could give 
imbrage in Great Britain and Ireland.’”? The whole oath gives um- 
brage to every thinking man, and fhould therefore be expunged, yet 
th e "French biihops, I believe fince ve Concordat, @ontinue to take it. 
Napoleon knows how to value words; but words, as I obferved, void 
of meaning, difhonour the lips that | utter them. it fhould not, how- 
ever, be concealed, that the court of Rome views them in another light, 
avd will furrender no more of this feudal oath, unlefs urged to it by 
the irrefiftible demand of Government. The expreflion of vaffalage, 

gh no more than a found, is ever pleafing to the ear of power, 
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the Trith peafantry has often been deplored ; and foreign education, 
which was not a matter of choice, has often been made a fubje& of re. 
proach: but now, it feems, no education muft be allowed, foreign or 
domettic. ‘* What would the learned gentleman do with the Ca- 
tholics 2”? exclaimed an Irifh member. “ Would he have them brought 
wp in the groficit ignorance? Would he permit them no place of edu. 
cation, by which they might be rendered ufeful members of fociety, 
and good and loyal fubjects? Or would he have them fent out of 
the country to be ‘educated in the feminaries of that Pope, of whofe 
principles he has fo great a dread, and to whofe px wer whe thinks it ne- 
otilary to oppofe fach ftrong and formidable barriers ? 

< 3dly, The nomination of the bifhops, and the aaa of the 
parochial clergy being regulated, the next meafure, [ conceive, mutt 
he, firft to fettle in what manner external difcipline, in holding any 
courts, and the celebration of marriages, fhall be adminiftered ; and 
then, which is moft important, diftinGly to define, through what 
channel communications with the Roman fee fhall be permitted. This 
channel muft be public, let us fay, one of the offices of Government, 
Much trouble need not be apprehended ; for the communications would 
not be frequent; but, when they happened, the fubject or inftrument 
thould be open for infpection, as likewife any brief, refcript, or moni- 
tion, or difpenfation, or whatever anfwer might be tranfmitted in re- 
turn. 

With what facility might fuch regulations be made, and, when 
made, and adhered to, what caufe could there any longer be for fulpi- 
cions, and for any fear of this foreign fovereiguty ? and tke [rith pree 
Facy, I flatter myfelf, if they have not already taken the fubjeé into 
confideration, will delay no longer doing it, and will be ready, before 
Parliament hall again refume the fubje&t, to lay before Government a 
detailed plan of regulations. The sedsefs of grievances feems to be ia 
their own hands.’ p. 148. 

The ftyle of this pemphict is loofe and incorre&t; and the ge- 
meral charaéter of the reafoning is not vigorous nor impreflive. 
‘The merits of the caufe, however, are diltinét from the merits of 
the book; and upon thefe, we confefs, our opinion is decided. 
Whatever may be the cloud of popular prejudices at prefent with 
refpe&t to this momentous queftion, we can fcarcely doubt, (if, 
sn the perils of the time, we may venture to look on to futurity), 
that the voice of juftice and policy will finally prevail. ‘The feeds 
of truth will bear fruit in due feaion, if neither the blight wither, 
mor the tempeit fcatter them before their time. In the mean 
time, to be confcious that we have failed in nothing through our 
own folly of narrownets of views—th it we have met the conflict 
with all our combined and united en masot mutt be an encourage- 


ment in danger, and even a confolatiou in ruin. 
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Art. VII. The Complete Works, in Philofophy, Politics, and 
Morals, of the late Dr Benjamin Franklin. Now firft collected 
and arranged. With Memoirs of his Early Life, written by 
Him/felf. 3 vol. 8vo. pp. 1450. Johnfon, London. 1806. 


TOTHING, we think, can thew more clearly, the fingular want 
of literary enterprize or a¢tivity, in the States of America, 
than that no one has yet been found in that flourifhing republic, 
to colleét and publith the works of their only philofopher. It is 
not even very creditable to the liberal curiofity of the Englith 
pudlic, that there fhould have been no complete edition of the 
writings of Dr Franklin, till the year 1806: gnd we fhould 
have been altogether unable to account for the imperfeét and 
unfatisfactory manner in which the tafk has now been perform- 
ed, if it had not been for a ftatement in the prefatory advertife- 
ment, which removes all blame from the editor, to attach it to 
ahigher quarter. It is there ftated, that. recently after the death 
of the author, his grandfon, to whom the whole of his papers 
had been bequeathed, made a voyage to London, for the pur- 
pofe of preparing and difpofing of a complete collection of all 
his publifhed and unpublifhed writings, with memoirs of his 
life, brought down by himfelf to the year 1757, and cortinued 
ro his death by his defcendant. It was fettled, that the work 
thould be publithed:in three quarto volumes, in England, Ger- 
many, and France; and a negotiation was commenced with the 
bookfellers, as to the terms of the purchafe and publication. @t 
this ftage of the bufinefs, however, the propofals were fuddenly 
withdrawn, and nothing more has been heard of the work in 
this its fair and natural market. ‘* The proprietor, it feems, 
“ had found a bidder of a different defcription, in /ome emifary 
“ of Government, whofe obje& was to withhold the manulcripts 
from the world, not to benefit it by their publication; and 
they thus either pafled into other hands, or the perfon to 
whom they were bequeathed received a remuneration for /up- 
prefing them.” 
if this ftatement be correét, we have no hefitation in faying; 
that no emiflary of Government was ever employed on a more 
miferable and unworthy fervice. It is ludicrous to talk of the 
danger of difclofing, in 1795, any fecrets of ftate, with regard 
to the war of American independence; and as to any anece 
dotes or obfervations that might give offence to individuals, we 
think it fhould always be remembered, that public fan@ionaries 
are the property of the public, that their charadler belk mgs ta 
hiftory and to pofterity, and that it is equally abfurd and dif- 
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creditable to think of /upprefing any part of the evidence by 
which their merits muft be ultimately determined. But the 
whole of the works that have been fuppreffed, certainly did not 
relate to republican politics. ‘The hiftory of the author’s life, 
down to 17575 could not well contain any matter of offence ; 
and a variety of general remarks and fpeculations which he is 
underftood to have left behind him, might have been permitted 
to fee the light, though his diplomatic operations had been in- 
terdicted. The emiflary of -Government, however, probably 
took no care of thefe things ; he was refolved £ to leave no rubs 
nor botches in his work;’ and, to ftifle the dreaded revelation, 
he thought the beft way was to ftrangle all the innocents in the 
vicinage. 

Imperfeé& as the work now before us neceffarily is, we think 
the public is very much indebted to its editor. It is prefented in 
a cheap and unoftentatious form; and though it contains little 
that has not been already printed as the compofition of the author, 
and does not often fettle any point of difputed authenticity in a 
fatisfaCtory manner, it feems, on the whole, to have been compil- 
ed with fuflicient diligence, and arranged with confiderable judg. 
ment. Few writings, evoed: require the aid of a commentator 
lefs than thofe of Dr Franklin ; and though this editor is rather 
too {paring of his prefence, we are infinitely better fatisfied to 
be left now and then to our conje€tures, than to be encumbered 
with the explanations, and overpowered. with the loquacity of a 
mere offlicious attendant. 

We do not propofe to give any thing like a regular account of 
the papers contained in thefe volumes. The belt of them have 
long been familiar to the public; and there are many which 
was proper to preferve, that cannot now be made interelting to 
the general reader. Dr Franklin, however, is too great a man 
to be allowed to walk paft without fome obfervation; and our 
readers, we are perfuaded, will eafily forgive us, if we yield to 
the temptation af making.a few remarks on his character. 

This felf-taught American is the moft rational, perhaps, of all 
ph ilofophér . He never lofe fight of common fenfe in any of 
his fpecul ations 3; and when philofophy does not confift en- 
tirely in its fair and vigorous spplicetion, it 1S aan ays regulated 
and controuled by it in its ; ap plication and refult. No individual, 
perhaps, ever potleiied a julier underitanding, or was fo feldom 
obftru€ied in the uie of it by indolence, sathull ifm, or authority 
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ing all fort of intelleétual ambition or a¢tivity, and perpe- 
a generation of incurious mechanics; but to an under- 
ftanding like Franklin’s, we cannot help confidering them as pe- 
i liarly pr apitions , and imagine that we can trace back to them, 
ditti iétly, almoft all the peculi irities of his intellectual character. 
Regular education, we'think, is unfavourable to vigour ofr ori- 
vility of underftanding. Like civilization, it makes fociety 
jore intelligent and: agreeable ; but it levels the diftingtions of 
nature. It ftrengthens and Mitts the feeble; but it deprives the 
{trong of his triumph, and calts down the hopes of the alpiring. 
It accomplif hes this, not only by training up the mind in an ha- 
bitual veneration for authorities, but, by lea Jing us to beftowa 
difproportion: ate degree of attention upon ftudies that are only va- 
Ind! le as ke ys or in rut nents for the underft nding, they come at lalt 
to be regarded as ultimate objects of purfuit; and the means of edu- 
cation are abfurdly miitaken for its end: How mally powerful un- 
derft: nding gs have been | oft in the Dialeétics of Ariftotle | ! and of 
how much good P hilofophy are we daily d lefrauded, by the pre- 
pofterous error of t king a knowledge of profody for ufeful learn.’ 
int! The mind of a m an, W ho has efcaped this training, will at 
leaft have fair play. Whatever other errors he may fall into, he 
will be fafe at leait from thefe infatuations. If he thinks proper, 
after he grows up, to ftudy Greek, it will bé for fome better pur 
pofe than to become acquainted with its dialects. His prejudices 
will be thofe of a man, and not of a fchoolboy ; and his fpecula- 
tions and conclufions will be, independent of the maxims of tutors, 
and the oracles of literary patrons. 

The confequences of living in a refined and literary commuffi® 
ty, are nearly of the fame kind with thofe of a regular education. 
Chere are fo many critics to be fatisfied—fo many qualifications 
o be eftablifhed—fo many rivals to encounter, and fo much de- 
rifion to be hazarded, that a young man is apt to be deterred from 
fo perilous an enterprize, and led to feek for diftinétion in fome 
fafer line of exertion. He is difcouraged by the fame and the 
perfection of certain models and favourites, who are always in 
the mouths of his judges, and, ‘ under them, his genius is rebuk- 
ed,’ and his originality repreffed, till he finks into a paltry copyift, 
or aims at diftindétior br ‘xtravagance and affectation. In fuch 
a ftate o t that medi serity has no chance of dif- 
tinct: ( expeét to rife at once into ex- 
c i : 1 fenfe will att act no 
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brilliancy of wit, or harmony of periods, he is in fome danger of 
forgetting that {trength of reafon, and accuracy of obfervation, by 
which he firft propofed to recommend himfelf. His attention, 
when extended to fo many collateral objects, is no longer vigorous 
or collected,—the ftream, divided into fo many channels, ceafes 
to flow cither deep or ftrong ;—he becomes an unfuccefsful pre. 
tender to fine writing, and is fatisfied with the frivolous praife 
of elegance or vivacity. 

We are difpofed to afcribe fo much power to thefe obftrutions 
to intellectual sapere that we cannot help fancying, that, if 
Franklin had been bred in a college, he would have contented him- 
{elf with expounding the metres of Pindar, and mixing argument 
with his port in the common room; and that if Bolton had 
abounded with men of letters, he would never have ventured to 
come forth from his printing-houfe, or been driven back to it, at 
any rate, by the fneers of the critics, after the firlt publication of 
his effays in the Bufy Body. 

This will probably be thought exaggerated ; but it cannot be 
denied, we think, that the contrary circumttances in his hiftory 
had a powerful effect in determining the charaéter of his under- 
ftanding, and in producing thofe peculiar habits of reafoning and 
inveftigation by which his writings are dillinguifhed. He was 
encouraged to publith, becaufe there was fcarcely any one around 
him whoth he could not eafily excel. He wrote with great brevity, 
becaufe he had not leifure for more voluminous compofitions, and 
becaufe he knew that the — to whom he addrefled himfelf 

re, for the moft part, as bufy as himielf. For the fame reafon, 
ra fludied great perfpicuity and fimplict ity of ftatement: his 
countrymen had no relifh for fine writing, and could not eafily 
be made to underfland a deduction depending on a long or ela 
borate procefs of reafoning. He was forced, therefore, to con- 
centrate what he had to fay ; and tince he had no chance of be- 
ing admired for the beauty of his compoiition, it was natural 
for him to aim at making an impreifion by the force and the 
clearnefs of his {tatements. 

His conclufions were often raf and inaccurate, from the fame 
circumftances which rendered his productions concife. Philo- 
fophy and fpeculation did not form the bulinefs of his life , nor 
did he dedicate himfelf to any particular {t ludy, with a view to 
exhauft and complete the invettigation of it in all its parts, and 
under all its relations. He engaged in every interefling inquiry 
that fuggelted itfelf to him, ratheg as the neceflary exercife of 
a powerful and aétive mind, than as a tatk which he had bound 
himfelf to perform. He caft a quick and penetrating glance 
over the facts and the daéa that were prefented to him; and drew 
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his conclufions with a rapidity and precifion that have not often 
been equalled; but he did not ftop to examine the completenefs 
of the duta epon which he proceeded, nor to confider the ulti- 
mate effet or application of the principles to which he had been 
conducted. In all queftions, therefore, where the faéts upon 
which he was to determine, and the materials from which his 
judgment was to be formed, were either few in number, or of 
fuch a nature as not to be overlooked, his reafonings are for the 
moft part perfeCtly juft and conclufive, and his decifions unex- 
ceptionably found ; but where the elements of the calculation 
were more numerous and widely fcattered, it appears to us thas 
he has often been precipitate, and that he has either been mii- 
Jed by a partial apprehenfion of the conditions of the problem, or 
has difcovered only a portion of the truth which lay before him. 
In all phyGcal inquiries ; in almoft all queftions of particular and 
immediate policy ; and in much of what relates to the practical 
wifdom and the happinefs of private life, his views will be found 
to be admirable, and the reafoning by which they are fupported 
molt mafterly and convincing. But upon fubjects of general 
politics, of abftra€t morality, and political economy, his notions 
appear to be more anfatisfactory and incomplete. He feems to 
have wanted leifure, and perhaps inclination alfo, to {pread out 
before him the whole veft premifes of thefe extenfive f{ciences, 
and fcarcely to have had patience to hunt for his conclufions 
through fo wide and intricate a region as that upon which they 
invited him to enter. He has been fatisfied, therefore, on every 
eccafion, with reafoning from a very limited view of the fa&ts, 
and often from a particular inftance: he has done all that faga- 
eity and found fenfe could do with fuch materials; but it cannot 
excite wonder, if he has fometimes overlooked an eflential part 
ef the argument, and often advanced a particular truth into the 
place of a general principle. He feldom reafoned upon thefe 
fubjects at ail, we believe, without having fome practical appli- 
cation of them immediately in view; and as he began the invef- 
tigation rather to determine a particular cafe, than to eftablith 
a general maxim, fo he probably defifted as foon as he had re- 
lieved himfelf of the prefent difhculty. 

There are not many among the thorough bred fcholars and 
philofophers of Europe, who can lay claim to diftinétion in 
more than one or two departments of fcience or literature. The 
uneducated tradefman of America has left writings that call for 
our attention, in natural philofophy,—in politics,—in political 
economy,—and in general literature and morality. 

Of his labours in the department of Phyfcs, we do not pra- 
pofe to fay much. ‘They were almoft all fuggefted by views of 
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utility in the beginning, and were, without exception, applied, 
we believe, to promote thofe views in the end. His letters up- 
on Eleétricity have been more extenfively circulated than any of 
his other writings ; and are entitled to more praife and populari- 
ty than they feem ever to have met with in this country. No. 
thing can be more admirable than the Juminous and graphical 
precifion with which the experiments are narrated; the ingenui- 
ty with which they are projected ; and the fagacity with which 
the conclufion is inferred, limit da. and confirmed. 

The moft remarkable thing, however, in thefe, and, indeed, in 
the whole of his phyfical fpeculations, is the unparalleled fimplici- 
ty and facility with which the reader is conducted from one ftage 
ofthe inquiry toanother. ‘The author never appears for a moment 
to labour, or to be at a lofs. The moft ingenious and profound 
explanations are fuggefted, as if they were the molt natural and 
obvious way of accounting for the phenomena; and the author 
feems to value himfelf fo little on his moft important difcove- 
ries, that it ts neceflary to compare him with others, before we 
can form a juft notion of his merits. As he feems to be con- 
{cious of no exertion, he feels no partiality for any part of his fpe- 
culations, and never feeks to raife the reader’s idea of their im- 
portance, by any arts of declamation or eloquence. Indeed, the 
habitual precifion of his conceptions, and his invariable practice 
of referring to fpecific fa€ts and obfervations, fecured him, ina 
great meafure, both from thofe extravagant conjectures in which 
fo many naturalifts have indulged, and from the zeal and en- 
thufiafm which feems fo naturally to be .engendered in their 
defence. He was by no means averfe to give {cope to his imagi- 
nation, in fuggefting a variety of explanations of obfcure and 
unmanageable’ phenomena; but he never allowed himfelf to 
confound thefe vague and conjectural theories with the folid re- 
fults of experience and obfervation. In his Meteorological pa- 
pers, and in his Obfervations upon Heat and Light, there is a 
great deal of fuch bold and original fuggeftions ; but the author 
evidently fets little value upon them; and has no fooner difbur- 
dened his mind of the impreflions from which they proceeded, 
than he feems to difmifs them entirely from his confideration, 
and turns to the legitimate philofophy of experiment with una- 
bated diligence and humility. As an inftance of this difpofition, 
we may quote part of a letter to the Abbe Soulavie, upon a new 
Theory of the Earth, which he propofes and difmiffes, without 
concern or anxiety, in the courfe of a few fentences; though, 
if the idea had fallen upon the brain of an European philofo- 
pher, it might have germinated into a volume of eloquence, like 
Buffon’s, or an infinite array of paragraphs and obfervations, 
like thofe of Parkinfon or Dr Hutton. 

1 After 
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After remarking, that there are manifold indications of fome 
of the higheft parts of the land having been formerly covered by 
the fea, Dr Franklin obferves— 

‘ Such changes in the fuperficial parts of the globe, feemed to me 
unlikely to happen, if the earth were folid to the centre. I therefore 
imagined, that the internal parts might be a fluid more denfe, and of great- 
er {pecific gravity than any of the folids we are acquainted with, which 
therefore might {wim in or upon that fluid, ‘Thus the furface of the globe 
would be a thell, capable of being broken and difordered by the violent 
movements of the fluid on which it refted. And as air has been com. 
prefled by art fo as to be twice as denfe as water, and as we know not 
yet the degree of denfity to which air may be compreffed, and M. A- 
montons calculated, that its denfity increafing as it approached the cen- 
tre, in the fame proportion as above the furface, it would, at the depth 
of leagues, be heavier than gold, poffibly the denfe fluid occupy- 
ing the internal parts of the globe might be air compreffed. And as 
the force of expantfion in denfe air, when heated, is in proportion to its 
denfity, this central air might afford another agent to move the furface, 
as well as be of ufe in keeping alive the fubterraneous fires ; though, as 
you obferve, the fudden rarefaction of water coming into contact with 
thofe fires, may alfo be an agent fufficiently ftrong for that purpofe, 
when acting between the incumbent earth and the fluid on which jt 
refts, 

‘ If one might indulge imagination in fuppofing how fuch a globe 
was formed, I fhould conceive, that all the elements in feparate parti- 
cles being originally mixed in confufion, and occupying a great f{pacc, 
they would (as foon as the almighty fiat ordained gravity, or the mu- 
tual attraction of certain parts, and the mutual repulfion of others, to 
exift) all move to their common centre: that the air being a fluid, whole 
parts repel each other, though drawn to the common centre by their 
gravity, would be denfeft towards the centre, and rarer as more re- 
mote; confequently, all matters lighter than the central parts of that 
air, and immerfed in it, would recede from the centre, and rife till they 
arrived at that region of the air which was of the fame fpecific gravity | 
with themfelves, where they would reft ; while other matter, mixed with 
the lighter air, would defcend, and the two meeting would form the 
hell of the firft earth, leaving the upper atmofphere nearly clear, The 
original movement of the parts towards their common centre, would 
naturally form a whirl there ; which would continue upon the turning 
of the new-formed globe upon its axis, and the greateft diameter of the 
thell would be in its equator. If, by any accident afterwards, the axis 
fhould be changed, the denfe internal fluid, by altering its form, muft 
burft the fhell, and throw all its fubftance into the confufion in which 
we find it. I will not trouble you at prefent with my fancies concern- 
ing the manner of forming the reft of our fyitem. Superior beings 
fmile at our theories, and at our prefumption in making them.’ Vol. I, 
p- 1197—19. 
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He afterwards makes his theory much finer and more extrava- 
gant, by combining with it a very wild {peculation upon magnet- 
iffy ; and, notwithftanding the additional temptation of this new 
piece of ingenuity, he abandons it in the end with as much un- 
concern, as if he had had no fhare in the making of it. We 
fhall dd the whole paflage. 

« T: has long been a fuppofition of mine, that the iron contained in 
the furface of the globe has made it capable of becoming, as it is, a 
great magnet ; that the fluid of magnetifm perhaps exifts im all fpace; 
fo that there is a magnetical north and fouth of the univerfe, as welt 
as of thie globe, and that if it were poffible for a man to fly from ftar 
to ftar, he might govern his courfe by the compafs ; that it was by the 
power of this general magnetifm this globe became a particular mag- 
net. In foft or hot iron the fluid of magnetifm is naturally diffufed 
equally ; when within the influence of the magnet it is drawn to one 
end of the iron, made denfer there and rarer at the other. While the 
iron contiaues foft and hot, it is only a temporary magnet; if it cools 
or grows hard in that fituation, it becomes a permanent one, the mag- 
netic fluid not eafily refuming its equilibrium. Perhaps it may be ow- 
ing to the permanent magnetifm of this globe, which it had not at 
firft, that its axis is at prefent kept parallel to itfelf, and not liable to 
the changes it formerly fuffered, which occafioned the rupture of ite 
fhell, the fubmerfions and emerfions of its lands, and the confufion of ita 
feafons. The prefent polar and equatorial diameters differing from each 
other near ten leagues, it is e eafy to conceive, in cafe fome power fhould 
fhift the axis gradually, and place it in the prefent equator, and make 
the new equator pafs through the prefent poles, what a finking of the 
waters would happen in the prefent equatorial regions, and what a rif- 
ing in the prefent polar regions; fo that vaft tracts would be difcover- 
ed, that now are under water, and others covered, that are now dry, 
the water rifing and finking in the different extremes near five leagues. 
Such an operation as this poffibly occafioned much of Europe, and 
among the reft this Mountain of Pafly on which I live, and which is 
compofed of limeftone rock and fea- fhells, to be abandoned by the 
fea, and to change its ancient climate, which feems to have been a hot 
one. The globe being now become a perfect magnet, we are, perhaps, 
fafe from any change of its axis. But we are ftill fubje&t to the accidents 
on the feria, which are occafioned by a wave in the-internal ponderous 
fluid; and fych a wave is producible by the fudden violent explofion 
you mention, happening from the jun&ion of water and fire under the 
earth, which not ov ly lifts the incumbent earth that is over the explo- 
fion, but impreffling with the fame force the fluid under it, creates a 
wave, that may run a thoufand leagues, lifting, and thereby fhaking, 
fucceffivgly, all the countries under which it paffes. 1 know not, whe- 
ther I Bave expreffed myfelf fo clearly, as not to get out of your fight 
in thefe reveries. If they cccafion any new inguiries, and produce a 
better hyp othelis, they will not be quite ufelefs. You fee I have given 
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a loofe to imagination ; but I approve much more your method of phi+ 
lofophizing, which proceeds upon actual obfervation, makes a collec- 
tion of facts, and concludes no farther than thofe faéts will warrant. 
In my prefent circumftances, that mode of tludying the nature of the 
globe is out of my power, and therefore [ have permitted myfelf to 
wander a little in the wilds of fancy.’ IL. t1g—t21. 

Our limits will not permit us to make any analyfis of the other 
phyfical papers contained in this colleGtion. ‘They are all admires 
able for the clearnefs of the defcription, the felicity and tamili- 
arity of the illuftrations, and the fingular fagacity of the remarks 
with which they are interlperfed. The theory of whirlwinds and 
water-{pouts, as well as the obfervations on the courfe of the 
winds and on cold, feem to be excellent. The paper called Maa 
ritime Obfervations is full of ingenuity and practical good fenfe 5 
and the remarks on evaporation, and on the tides, mott of which 
are contained in a feries of letters to a young lady, are admirable, 
not merely for their perfpicuity, but for the intereft and amufe- 
ment they are calculated to communicate to every defcription of 
readers. The remarks on fire-places and f{moky chimnies, are in- 
finitely more original, concife, and {cientific, than thofe of Count 
Rumford; and the obfervations on the Gulph-ftream afford, we 
believe, the firft example of jult theory, and accurate inveftigationy 
applied to that phenomenon. 

Dr Franklin, we think, has never made ufe of the mathea 
matics, in his inveftigation of the phenomena of nature; and 
though this may render it furprifing that he has fallen into fo 
few errors of importance, we conceive that it helps in fome meas 
fure to explain the unequalled perfpicuity and vivacity of his expos 
fitions. An algebraift, who can work wonders with letters, fels 
dom condefcends to be much indebted to words, .and thinks him- 
felf entitled to make his fentences obfcure, provided his calcula- 
tions be diftinét. A writer who has nothing but words to make 
ufe of, mutt make all the ufe he can of them: he cannot afford 
to negle&t the only chance he has of being underftood. 

We thould now fay fomething of the political writings of Dr 
Franklin,—the productions which firft ratfed him into public of- 
fice and eminence, and which will be leaft read or attended to by 
pofterity, ‘Chey may be divided into two parts 3 thofe which re- 
late to the internal affairs and provincial differences of the Amé- 
tican colonies, before their quarrel with the mother country ; and 
thofe which relate to that quarrel and its confequences, The 
former are no longer in any degree interefting: and the editor 
has done wifely, we think, in prefenting his readers with an ab- 
ftra& only of the Jongeft of them: this was publifhed in 1759, 
under the title of an Hiftorical Review of the Conttitution of 


Penfylvania, and gonfifted of upwards of 500 pages, coimpofed 
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for the purpofe of fhewing that the political privileges referved to 
the founder of the colony had been illegally and oppreilively 
ufed. The Canada pamphlet, written in 1760, for the purpofe 
of pointing out the importance of retaining that colony at the 
peaces is given entire; and appears to be compofed with great 
force of reafon, and in a ftyle of extraordinary perfpicuity. ‘The 
fame may be faid of what are called the Albany Papers, or the 
plan for a general political union of the colonies in 17543 and 
of a variety of other tracts on the provincial politics of that day. 
All thefe are worth preferving, both as monuments of Dr Frank- 
lin’s talents and aétivity, and as affording, in many places, very 
excellent models of ftrong reafoning and popular eloquence ; but 
the intereft of the fubjeéts is now completely gone by: and the 
few fpecimens of genera} reafoning which we meet with ferve on- 
Jy to incteafe our regret, that the talents of the author fhould 
have been wafted on fuch perifhable materials. 

There is not much written on the fubject of the difpute with 
the colonies; and moft of Dr Franklin’s papers on that fubjeét are 
already well known to the public. His examination before the 
Houfe of Commons in 1766, affords a ftriking proof of the ex- 
tent of his information, the clearnefs and force of his extempore 
compofition, and the fteadinefs and felf-pofleflion, which enabled 
him to difplay thefe qualities with fo much effe& upon fuch an 
eccafion. His letters before the commencement of hottilities, are 
full of grief and anxiety ; but, no fooner did matters come to 
extremities, than he appears to have aflumed a certain keen and 
confident cheerfulnefs, not unmixed with a feafoning of afperity, 
and more vindictivenefs of fpirit than perhaps became a philofo- 
pher. In a letter written in O&tober 1775, he exprefles himfelf 
in this manner. 

‘ Tell our dear ‘good friend * * *, who fometimes has his doubts 
and defpondencies about our firmnefs, that America is determined and 
unanimous ; a very few Tories and placemen excepted, who will pro- 
bably foon export themfelves. Britain, at the expence of three mil- 
ions, has killed one hundred and fifty Yankies this campaign, which is 
20,0001. a head; and, at Bunker’s Hill, the gained a mile of ground, 
half of which the loft again by our taking poft on Ploughed Hill. Dur- 
ing the fame time, fixty thoufand children have been born in America. 
From thefe data, his mathematical head will eafily calculate the time 
and expence neceflary to kill us all, and conquer our whole territory.’ 
(III. 357-8.) 

The following letters, which paffed between Dr Franklin and 
Tord Howe, when his Lordthip arrived off the American coatt 
with what were called the pacilicatory propofals in 1776, fhow 
not only the confideration in which the former was held by the 
Noble Commiflioncr, but ¢ontain a very ftriking and prophetic 
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ftatement of the confequences to be apprehended from the perfe- 
verance of Great Britain in her fchemes of compulfion. His 
Lordthip writes, in June 1776, 

I cannot, my worthy friend, permit the letters and parcels, which 
I have fent {in the ftate I received them), to be landed, without add- 
ing a word upon the fubje& of the injurious extremities in which our 
unhappy difputes have engaged us. 

‘ You will learn the nature of my miffion, from the official defpatches 
which I have recommended to be forwarded by the fame conveyance. 
Retaining all the earneftnefs 1 ever exprefled, to fee our differences ac- 
commodated ; I fhall conceive, if I meet with the difpofition in the co- 
lenies which I was once taught to expect, the moft flattering hopes of 
proving ferviceable in the objects of the King’s paternal folicitude, by 
promoting the eftablifhment of latting peace and union with the Colo- 
nies. But, if the deep-rooted prejudices of America, and the neceffity 
of preventing her trade from pafling into fereign channels, muft keep 
us fill a divided people, I fhall, from every private as well as public 
motive, moft heartily lament, that this is not the moment wherein thofe 
great objects of my ambition are to be attained, and that I am to be 
longer deprived of an opportunity to affure you, perfonally, of the re- 
gard.with which Tam, &c.’? (IIL. 365-7.) 

Dr Franklin anfwered— 

I received fafe the letters your Lordfhip fo kindly forwarded to me, 
and beg you to accept my thanks. 

‘ The official def {patches to which you refer me, contain nothing 
reore than what we had feen in the a& of Parliament, viz. “ Offers of 
pardon upon fubmiffion ;”’ which | was forry to find; as it muft give 
yeur Lordthip pain to be fent fo far on fo hopelefs a bufinefs. 

Dire&ing pardons to be offered to the colonies, who are the very 
perties injured, expreffes indeed that opinion of our ignorance, bafenefs, 
and infenfibility, which your uninformed and proud nation has long 
been pleafed to entertain of us3 but it can have no other effeét than 
that of increafing our refentments.—It is impoffible we fhould think of 
{ubmiffion to a government that has, with the moft wanton barbarity 
and cruelty, burned our defencelefs towns in the midft of winter; ex- 
cited the favages to maflacre our (peaceful) farmers ; and our flaves to 
murder their mvters; and is even now * bringing foreign mercenaries 
to deluge our fettlements with blood. ‘Tele atrocious injuries have 
extingul ithed every {park of affection for that parent country we once 
held fo dear: but, were it poflible fur us to forget and forgive them, 
it is not pofijble for yew (1 mean the Britifh nation) to forgive the peo- 
ple you have fo heavily injured ; you can never confide again in thofe 
's fellow-fubjets, and permit them to enjoy equal freedom, to whom 
his muit 
impel you, were we again under your government, to endeavour the 
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* About this time the Heffians, &c. had juil arrived from Eurone 
Staten Ifand and New York. 
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breaking our fpirit by the fevereft tyranny, and obitrudting, by every 
means 1) your power, our growing ftrength and profperity. 

‘ But your Lordfhip mentions “ the King’s paternal folicitude for 
promoting the eftablifiment of lafting peace and union with the Colo- 
nies.’ If by peace is here meant, a peace to be entered into by diftiné& 
ftates, now at war ; and his Majefty has given your Lordthip powers to 
treat with us of fuch a peace; I may venture to fay, though without 
authority, that I think a treaty for that purpofe not quite impratticable, 
before we enter into foreign alliances. But I am perfuaded you have 
no fuch powers. Your nation, though, by punithing thofe American 
governors who have fomented the di oad, rebuilding our burat towns, 
and repairing as far as poflible the mifchiefs done us, fhe might recover 
a great fhare of our regard ; and the greateft fhare of our growing com- 
merce, with all the advantages of that additional ftrength, to be derived 
from a friendfhip with us; yet I know too well her abounding pride 
and deficient wifdom, to believe fhe will ever take fuch falutary mea- 
fures. Her fondnefs for conqueit as a warlike nation ; her lutt of do-, 
minion as an~ambitious one ; and her thirft for a gainful monopoly as a 
commercial one (none of them legitimate caufes of war), will join to 
hide from her eyes every view of her true intereft, and continually goad 
her on in thefe ruinous diftant expeditions, fo deftrudiive both of lives 
and of treafure, that they muft prove as pernicious to her in the end, as 
the Croifades formerly were to moft of the nations of Europe. 

I have not the vanity, my Lord, to think of intimidating, by thus 
predicting the effects of this war; for I know it will in England have 
the fate of all my former predictions ; not to be believed till the event 
{hall verify it. 

¢ Long did I endeavour, with unfeigned and unwearied zeal, to pre- 
ferve from breaking that fine and noble porcelain vafe—the Britifh em- 
pire; for | knew that, being once broken, the feparate parts could not 
retain even their /hare of the flrength and value that exifted in the 
whole ; and that a perfect reunion of thofe parts could fearce ever be hoped 
for. Your Lordthip may poffibly remember the tears of joy that wet- 
ted my cheek, when, at your good fifter’s in London, you once gave 
me expectations that a reconciliation might foon take place. 1 hac d the 
misfortune to find thefe expectations dilappointed, and to be treats 
the caufe of the mifchief I was labouring to prevent. My confolation 
under that groundlefs and malevolent treatment was, that I retained the 
friendfhip of many wife and good men in that country ; and, among the 
refl, fome fhare in the regard of Lord Howe. 

‘ The well-founded efteem, and, permit me to fay, affeétion, which 
I fhall always have for your Lordfhip, make it painful to me to fe 
you engaged in conducting a war, the great ground of which (as de- 
{cribed in your letter) is “ the neceffity of preventing the American 
trade from pafling into foreign channels. ”? ‘To me it feems, that neither 
the obtaining or retaining any trade, how valuable foever, is an object 
for which men may juitly fpill each other’s blood; that the trué and 
iyre means of extending and fecuring commerce, are the goodnefs and 
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cheapnefs of commodities ; and that the profits of no tratle can ever be 
equal to the expence of compelling it, and holding it by fleets and ar- 
mies. I confider this war again{ft us, therefore, as both unjuft and un- 
wife ; and I am perfuaded, that cool and difpaffionate pofterity will con- 
demn to infamy thofe who advifed it; and that even fuccefs will not 
fave from fome degree of difhonour, thofe who have voluntarily engaged 
to condué it. 

‘ | know your great motive in coming hither, was the hope of being 
inftrumental in a reconciliation ; and I believe, when you ‘find that to 
be impoffible, on any terms given you to propofe, you will then relin- 
quifh fo odious a command, and return to a more honourable private 
itation. 

‘ With the greateft and moft fincere refpe&, I have-the honour to 
be,’ &e. (ILL. 367—371.) 

None of Dr Franklin’s political writings, during the nine years” 
when he refided as Ambaflador at the Court of France, have yet 
been made public. Some of them, we fhould imagine, mutt be 
highly interefting. 

Of the merit of this author as a political economift, we have 
already had occafion to fay fomething, in the general remarks 
which we made on the character of his genius; and we cannot 
now {pare time to go much into particulars. He is perfe€tly 
found upon many important and practical points ;—upon the 
corn-trade, and the theory of money, for inftance ; and alfo 
upon the more general ee as to the freedom of com- 
merce, and the principle of population. In the more elementa- 
ry sad abftract parts of the fcience, he wever, his views feem to 
have been leis juft and Juminous. He is not very confiftent or 
profound, in what he fays of the effects of luxury; and feems 
to have gone headlong into the radical error of the Lconomiffes, 
when he maintains, that all that is done by manufacture, 1s to 
embody the value of the manufaQurer’s fubfiftence in his work, 
and that agriculture is the only fource from which a real increafe 
of wealth can be derived. Another favourite pofition is, that all 
commerce is cheating, where a commodity, produced by a certain 
quantity of Jabour, is exchanged for another, on which more 
labour has been expended; and that the only fair price of any 
thing, is fome other thing requiring the fame exertion to bring 
it to market. ‘Lhis is evidently a very narrow and erroneous 
view of the nature of commerce. The fair price to the purchaf- 
er is, whatever he deliberately chufes to give, rather than go 
without the commodity ;—it is no matter to him, whether the 
feller beftowed much or Jittle labour upon it, or whether it came 
into his poflefion without any labour at all;—whether it be a 
diamond, which he picked up, or a picture, at which he had been 
working for years. ‘Lhe commodity is not valued by the purchafer, 
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on account of the labour which is fappofed to be embodied in it, 
but folely on account of certain qualities, which he finds conve. 
nient or agreeable, he compares the convenience and delight 
which he expeéts to derive from this obje&, with the conveni- 
ence and delight which is afforded by the things afked in ex- 
change for it; and if he find the former preponderate, he con- 
fents to the exchange, and makes a beneficial bargain. We have 
itated the cafe in the name of a purchafer, becaufe, in barter, 
both parties are truly purchafers, and a upon the fame princis 
ples; and it is eafy to thew, that all commerce refolves itfelf 
ultimately into. barter. There can be: no unfairnefs in trade, 
except where there is concealment on the part of the feller, 
either of the defeéts of the commodity, or of the fad that the 
purchafer may be fupplied with it at a cheaper rate by another. 
It is a matter of fad, but not of morality, that the price of moft 
commodities wil] be influenced by the labour employed in pro- 
ducing them.—lf they are capable of being produced in unlimit- 
ed quantities, the competition of the producers will fink the 
price very nearly to what is neceilary to maintain this Jabour ; 
and the impofhibility of continuing the production, without re- 
paying that labour, will prevent it from finking lower. ‘The 
doctrine does not apply at all, to cafes where the materials, or 
the fkill neceffary to work them up, are fearce in proportion to 
the demand. The author’s fpeculation on the effeéts of paper- 
money, feem alfo to be fuperficial and inaccurate, Statsflics had 
not been carefully ftudied in the days of his aétivity; and, ace 
cordingly, we meet with a good deal of loofe aflumption, and 
{weeping calculation, in his writings. Yet he had a genius for 
exaGt obfervation, and complicated detail; and probably want- 
ed nothing but leifure, to have made very great advances in this 
branch of economy. 

As a writer on morality and general literature, the merits of 
Dr Franklin cannot be citimated properly, without taking into 
confideration the peculiarities, that have been already alluded to, 
in his early hiflory and fituation. He never had the benefit of 
any academical inftruction, nor of the fociety of men of letters ; 
-—his ityle was formed entirely by his own judgement and occa- 
jional reading; and mott of his moral pieces were written while 
he was a tradefman, addreiling himfelf to the tradefmen of his 
native city. We cannot expect, therefore, either that he fhould 
write with extraordinary elegance or grace; or that he fhould 
treat of the accomplifhinents, follies, and occupations of polite life. 
He had no great occafion, as a moraliit, to expofe the guilt and the 
folly of gaming or fedudiion ;. or to point a poignant and playful 
sidicule againit the hghter immoralits:s of tathionable hie. Ta 
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the mechanics and traders of Bofton and Philadelphia, fuch warn- 
ings were altogether unneceflary ; and he endeavoured, therefore, 
with more appropriate eloquence, to imprefs upon them the import- 
ance of indultry, fobriety, and economy, and to direét their wife 
and humble ambition to the attainment of ufeful knowledge and 
honourable independence. That morality, after all, is certainly 
the moft valuable, which is adapted to the circumftances of the 
greater part of mankind; and that eloquence is the moft meri- 
torious, that is calculated to convince and perfuade the multitude 
to virtue. Nothing can be more perfectly and beautifully adapt- 
ed to its object, than moft of Dr Franklin’s compofitions of this 
fort, The tone of familiarity, of good-will, and homely jocula- 
rity—the plain and pointed illuftrations—the fhort fentences, 
made up of fhort words—-and the ftrong fenfe, clear informa- 
tion, and obvious conviction of the author himfelf, make moft 
of his mora] exhortations perfect models of popular eloquence ; 
and afford the fineft fpecimens of a ftyle which has been but 
too little cultivated in a country, which numbers perhaps more 
than 100,000 readers among its tradefmen and artificers. 

In writings which poffefs fuch folid and unufual merit, it is of 
no great confequence that the faftidious eye of a critic can dif- 
cover many blemifhes. ‘There is a good deal of vulgarity in the 
practical writings of Dr Franklins and more vulgarity than was 
any way neceffary for the objeét he had in view. ‘There is fome- 
thing childifh, too, in fome of his attempts at pleafantry: his 
ftory of the Whiltle, and his Parifian letter, announcing the dif- 
covery that the fun gives light as foon as he rifes, are inftances 
of this.. The faliloquy of an Ephemeris, however, is much bet- 
ter; and both it, and the Dialogue with the Gout, are executed 
with the lightnefs and fpirit of genuine French compofitions. 
The Speech in the Divan of Algiers, compofed as a parody on 
thofe of the defenders of the flave-trade, and the fcriptural pa- 
table againtt perfecution, are inimitable ;—they have all the point 
and facility of the fine pleafantries of Swift and Arbuthnot, with 
tomething more of directnefs and apparent fincerity. 

The ftyle of his letters, in general, is excellent. They ate 
chiefly remarkable, tor great fimplicity of language, admirable 
good fenfe and ingenuity, and an amiable and inoftenfive cheer- 
tulnefs, that is never overclouded or eclipfed. Among the molt 
valuable of the writings that are publiihed for the firlt time, in 
the prefent edition, are four letters from Dr Franklin to Mr 
Whatley, written within a few years of his death, and expref. 
five of all that unbroken gayety, fF philanthropy and activity, which 
diftinguith the ¢ ympofitions of his earlier years. We give with 
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‘ Tam not acquainted with the faying of Alphonfus, which you 
allude to as a fanétification of your rigidity, in refufing to allow me the 
plea of old age as an excufe for my want of exaétitude in correfpond- 
ence. What was that faying ?—You do not, it feems, feel any occafion 
for fuch an excufe, though you are, as you fay, rifing 75, but I am 
rifing (perhaps more properly falling) $o—and | leave the excufe with 
you till you arrive at that age ; perhaps you may then be more fenfible 
of its val: idity, and fee fit to ‘ufe it for yourfelf. 

* I muft agree with you, that the gout is bad, and that the ftone 
is worfe. I am happy in not having them both together; and I join 
in your prayer, that you may live till you die without either. But I 
doubt the author of the epitaph you fent me is a little miftaken, when, 
{peaking of the world, he fays, that 

“ He ne’er car’d a pin 
What they faid or may fay of the mortal within. 

‘ It is fo natural to wifh to be well fpoken of, whether alive or dead, 
that I imagine he could not be quite exempt from that defire, and 
that at leaft he withed to be thought a wit, or he would not have given 
himfelf the trouble of writing fo good an epitaph to leave behind him. ’ 
—* You fee I have fome reafon to wifh that in a future flate I may not 
only be as well as [ was, but a little better. And I hope it: for I, 
too, with your poet, trufl in God. And when I obferve, that there is 
great frugality as well as wifdom in his works, fince he has been evi- 

dently {paring ig, both of labour and materials ; for by the various won- 
derful inventions of propagation, he ba a8 provic ‘i d for the continual poe 
pling his world with plants and animals, without being at the trouble 


of repeated new creations ; and by the natural reduction of compound 
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fubftances to their original e lements 3, capable of being mri ge in new 
compofitions, he has prevented the eee a an new matter f 
for that the earth, water, air, a 

ed, form wood, do, when the ond “es 1s : diffolv ay return, a again bes 
come air, earth, fire and water :—I fay, that when I fee nothing an- 
nihilated, and not even a drop of water wafted, I cannot fufpect the 
annihilation of fouls,. or believe that he will fuffer the daily waite of 
millions of minds ready made that now exift, and put himfelf to the 
continual trouble of making new ones. Thus finding myfelf to exift in 
the world, I believe I fhail in fome thape or other always exift. And 
with all the inconveniences human /ife is liable to, I thall not object to 
anew edition of mine; hoping, however, that the errata of the lait 
may be correéted.’ Vol. III. p. 546—548. 

* Our conititution feems not to be well underfood with you. If 
the congrefs were a permanent body, there would be more reafon in be- 
ing jealous of giving it powers. But its members are chofen annually, 
and cannot be chofen more than three years fucceflively, nor more than 
three years in feven; and any of them may be recalled at ar ny time, 
»yhenever their conflitue nts fhall be diflatisfied with their condu@. The y 

re of the people, and return again to mix with the people, having no 
snore durable preeminence than the different grains of fand in an hour- 
olafe 
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glafs. Such an affembly cannot eafily become dangerous to liberty. 

Th ey are the fervants of the people, fent together to do the people’s 
bufinefs , and promote the public welfare ; their powers mult be fuffi- 
clen t, or thei ir duties cannot be performed. They have no profitable 

appointments, but a mere payment of daily wages, fuch as are fearcely 
equivalent to t icir expences ; fo that, having no chance for great places 
and enormous falaries or penfions, as in fome countries, there is no 
intriguing or bribing for elections. I wifh old England were as happy in 
its government, but I do not fee it. Your people, however, think their 
conttitution the beft in the world, and: affeét to defpife ours. It is 
comfortable to have a good opinion of one’s felf, and of every thing 
that belongs to us; to think one’s own religion, king, and wife, the 
beft of all poffible wives, kines, and religions. I remember three 
Greenlanders, who had travelled two years in Europe, under the care 
if fome Moravian millionaries, and had vifited Germany, Denmark, 
Holland and England ; when I afked them at Philadelphia (when they 
were in their way home) whether, now they had feen how much more 
mmmodioufly the white people lived by the help of the arts, they would 

ot choofe to remain among us—their anfwer was, that they were pleaf- 
{ with haviyg had an opportunity of feeing ma 1y fine things, but they 

live ia their own gountry : which cour try, by the w ay, confiited 

ynly ; for the Moravians were obliged to carry ea in their 
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ferving for diftant objects as well as near ones, make my eyes as uleful 
to te as ever they were. If all the other defeés and infirmities of old 
age could be as eafily and cheaply remedied, it would be worth while, 
my friend, to live a good deal longer. But I look upon death to be 
‘ as neceflary to our conftitutions as fleep. We fhall rife refrefhed in the 
morning.—Adieu, and believe me ever, &c.” III. 544. 545. 

There is fomething extremely amiable in oid age, when thus 
exhibited without gueruloufnefs, difcontent, or impatience, and 
free, at the fame time, from any affected or unbecoming levity. 
We think there muft be many more of Dr Franklin’s letters in 
exiftence, than have yet been given to the public; and from the 
tone and tenor of thofe which we have feen, we are fatisfied that 
they would be read with general avidity and improvement. 

His account of his own life, down to the year 1730, has been 

inthe hands of the public fince 1790. It is written with great 
Limplicity and livelinefs, though it contains too many trifling 
details and anecdotes of obfcure individuals. It affords a ftrik- 
ing example of the irrefiftible foree with which talents and in- 
duitry bear upwards im fociety, as well as an impreflive illuftra- 
tion of the fubftantial wifdom and good policy of invariable inte- 
grity and candour. We fhould think it a very ufeful reading for 
all young perfons of unfteady principle, who bave their fortunes 
to make or to mend in the world. 

Upon the whole, we look upon the life and writings of Dr Frank- 
Hit as affording a ftri iking iuftration of the incalculable value of a 
found and weil dire&ted underftanding, and of the comparative ufe- 
lefsnefs of learning and laborious accompliflments. Without the 
flighteit pretenfions to the character of a fcholar or a man of {ci- 
ence, he has extended the bounds of human knowledge on a va- 
riety of fubje€ts, which fcholars and men of fcience. had previ- 
oufly inveftigated without fuccefs; and has only been found defi- 
cient in thofe fludies which the le amned have generally turned from 
in difdain. We would nct be underftood to fay any thing in dif- 
paragement of {chclarfhip and {fcience; but the value of thefe in- 
itruments is apt to be overrated by their poffefiors; and it is a 
wholefome mortification, to {hew them that the work may be 
done without them. We have long known, that their employ- 

vent aloes not enfure its fuccefs. 
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Art. VIII. Memoires dun Voyageur qui fe repofe : Contenant des 
Anecdotes Hiftoriques, Politiques et Literaires, relatives a plu- 
Jfreurs des principaux Perfonages du Siecle. ‘Trois Volumes, 8vo0. 
pp- 900. Londres. Dulau. 1806. 


7a work which this affe€ted title announces, turns out to be 

a rambling, goflrping life of Mr Dutens, well known as the 
author of an Ktinerary, a book on the ancient anticipations of 
modern difcoveries, and feveral triffes im the antiquarian and 
literary line. We acknowledge ourfelves in a good degree dif- 
appointed by the execution of the prefent undertaking. One 
who enjoyed fo many opportunities of cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of celebrated characters,—who has lived above half a cen- 
tury in good fociety in various parts of Europe,—who has. ge- 
nerally paffed for an agreeable companion, and, as fuch, muft 
have, in converfation, the art of narration, might have been ex- 
pected to fill a fmall number of volumes with many more ftrik- 
ing paflages and interefting anecdotes than can be difcovered 
in the performance now before us. We by no means intend to 
affert, that it is either dull or ill written; but it contains far lefs 
intere(ting matter than we had a right to expect from the oppor- 
tunities and talents of the author. We proceed, however, to 
make our readers acquainted with Mr Dutens, who, of courfe, 
forms the chief fubje& of the book. 

Mr Dutens, or, as he calls himfelf throughout this work, Du- 
chillon, is a member of a very ancient family in France. He was 
educated, as ufuably happens to thofe who write their own lives, 
by the moft tender of parents, and paffed his early years in read- 
ing poems, romances, and books of a fimilar defcription. From 
thence he rofe toa flight acquaintance with writers of hiftory 
and morals, until, by degrees, he arrived at that age when the 
heart begins to feel * wn fentiment ine pli ‘able,—fentiment amer et 
doux,— —fource @inquietudes et de plaifirs.’? In thort, he fell def- 
perately in love with a fchoolmatter’s daughter, who, according 
to the fafhion of all damfels of this defcription, immediately 
returned his flame, and infilted on his naming the marriage-day 
inftantly. He applied to his father for this purpofe, and poured 
eut to him his whole heart; but love it fhould feem wanted its 
ufual eloquence on that oceafion ; for the only anfwer which old 
Mr Dutens thought proper to give, was a found box on the ear, 
‘ intimating thereby, with fufficient precifion, that the propo- 
fition was not at all to his liking.’ The chagrin which this 
failure occafioned, made our author fuddenly and fecretly quit 
bis father’s houfe, and take the road to Angers, where his evil 
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genius ftill purfued him, and he again fell in love with his land. 
Jord’s daughter, who proved as complaifant as his former love 
had been. But her father took umbrage at his addreffes, and 
drove him from the premifes, fo that he was obliged to fet out for 
Nantz. Here the fame planet continued to rule his deftiny, anda 
third unfuccefsful paflion drove him away—to Paris; whither he 
repaired, with the true tafte of a Frenchman in defpair, to fee 
the fétes which were then about to be celebrated for the peace. 
His firft occupation, on arriving in the capital, was to write 
a tragedy, which was of courfe rejeéted. His next was to re- 
fume his old vocation, and fall in love with a lady of all manner 
of perfections. With her he was on the eve of accomplifhing 
his union, when her enraged parent arrived and hurried her a- 
way from his fight, leaving him in the parlour of the boarding 
{chool overwhelmed with unruly grief, and with difficulty kepe 
by the reft of the miffes from dafhing his head to pieces againit 
the wall. 

Our author’s family were rigid Proteftants, and expofed to all 
the intolerable perfecutions which awaited the diffenters from 
the Catholic church in France, after the revocation of the ediét 
of Nantz. Of thefe he had a very near view in his own houfe. 
The archbifhop of his diocefe ordered to be carried off by force, 
from the arms of his parents, a filter twelve years old, in order 
to have her fhut up in a convent. No intreaties, addrefled either 
tothe miniftry or the prelate, could obtain the flighteit relaxation 
of this cruel order; the young woman was detained during 
four years; at the end of which, the abjured the religion of her 
father in felf-defence, and took the veil. We mutt here, for 
a moment, interrupt our narrative, to contemplate, in paffing, 
the wretchednefs of a country which groaned under oppreffions 
like thefe. With all the complicated evils which the revolution 
has entailed upon France, it is pethaps enough to ftate, that re- 
ligious toleration,—the abolition of fuch odious tyranny as ap- 
pears in the incidental circumftance juft now related, has been 
fecured by this mighty event, in order to prove that, upon the 
whole, France has rather gained than fuffered by the change. 
At any rate, we muift admit, that the confideration of thofe 
powers, vefted in the church over the diflenters, fully juftified 
our author in the refolution, which the fate of his fitter induced 
him to form, of ieaving a country fo inhofpitable to the beft and 
moft induftrious part of her children. He accordingly once more 
quitted his father’s houfe, and fet out for England, with the in- 
tention of making it his adopted home. 

In his way to the coaft, he pafied through a town where two 
Englith ladies were refiding for the benefit of their health. 
Hearing 
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Hearing that one of thefe was Mifs Pitt, fifter of the Minifter, 
he contrived to procure an introduction to them ; and with that 
talent of fubferviency, which never failed him through life, he 
made himfelf, in a fhort time, rather neceffary to their exiftence, 
than agreeable to their fociety.—* ‘Fe me conduifis fi bien,’ fays he, 
‘ dans cette maifon, que ’on ne pouvoit plus s’y paffer de moi.’ He 
alfo fell defperately in love, for the fifth Oh, with Mifs Taylor, 
the companion of Mifs Pitt, who returned his paflion with equat 
ardour; whom he foon after met again in England, where they 
exchanged mutual vows of eternal fidelity; and whom he in- 
ftantly gave over all thoughts of} at leaft we hear no more of 
her through the whole courfe of the memoirs. From Mifs Pitt 
he received a letter for her brother, the late Lord Chatham, who 
at firft received him kindly, and then fuddenly thut his door 

againft him, in confequence of his fifter having had fome words 
with one of our aathor’s relafives in France. After a fhort and 
unprofitable ftay in England, he returned to his father’s houfe, 
and fell fick, During a dangerous illnefs and tedious recovery, 
he was nurfed by his fifter, and taught religion; a leffon to 
which he owes his whole future happinefs; and what he ftates 
as much more unmingled and exalted, the undeviating rectitude 
and unfullied purity. of his whole fubfequent life. In trath, we 
have not happened before to fall in with fo perfect a character 
as thefe memoirs prefent to us. Mr Dutens candidly and fre- 
quently confeffes, that, unfafhionable as it may appear, his na- 
ture is blamelefs; and his conduét, in thought, word, and deed, 
for a period of fourfcore years, altogether devoid of impropriety. 
Not that he glories in thefe high gifts. On the contrary, his 
motto is always ‘ Deo /aus.’ He alcribes every thing to the fa- 
lutary influence of religion. 

Thus fortified and fitted out anew, he returned to London, 
and was foon after received into the family of a Mr Wyche, as 
tutor to his fon. He now found, rather inopportunely, that he 
had grievoufly neglected his own education, and that he kuew 
none of the things which he had been hired to teach. By incef- 
fant labour, however, he contrived to keep ae hat ahead of his 
pupil; and when, at length, Mr Wyc he defcried his ignorance 
of the higher branches of learning, he very amiably took upon 
himfelf the inftruction both of his fou and his tutor. In this 
worthy family, our author feems to have paffed feveral very tran 
quil, profitable, and happy years. He defcribes his way of life 
with great feeling, and has excited, in his reader, no final ine 
tereft in behalf of his amiable friends, when, unfortunately, his 
pupil dies. This event plunged him into a flate of griei, not 
eafily exceeded by any imagination, and he conti:ued fo abforb- 
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ed for fix months. The inftruction of a young filter of his de. 
ceafed pupil, born deaf and dumb, was the firft occupation in 
which he could intereft himfelf. By degrees he was more and 
mote engaged by this purfuit ; and, at laft, he and his fair pupil 
became infeparable. But it is always the fate of Mr Dutens to 
be falien in love with by his female friends; and Mifs Wyche 
foon proved a moft defperate lover. Ignorant of the forms and 
proprieties of life, fhe even went fo far as to make a pretty bold 
attempt on our immaculate author’s perfon. He, too, was not 
without fenfes and paflions;/ but, on this trying emergency, 
where all morality muit have failed, religion came to his aid, 
and faved him; infomuch, that he refolutely ftopt the young 
lady in her fingular purfuit, and took occafion to give her a con- 
cife diflertation on the nature of the matrimonial inftitution, 
the ftate of fociety, and other points of learning, for which, at 
that time, fhe feems to have had no great appetite. But the au. 
thor muft tell this ftory himfelf. 

* Mifs Wyche congit de l’inclination pour moi. Un jour que nous 
etions {euls, ec dans mon appartement, apres m’avoir fait quelques-unes 
de ces careffes que je regardois comme tres innocentes, et auxquelles je 
m’étois preté avec la méme intention, elle témoigna moins de retenue 
qu’a lordinaire. J’avoue que je fus embarraffé de favoir en ce moment 
quel parti prendre ; 3 j’étois dans Page ot les paffions parlent fortemeut 
au ceeur; j’avois une tendreffe pour ma jolie éleve, que je croyois fondée 
a fa vérité fur la compafiion ; ; mais ne pouvois-je pas m *étre fait illufion ? 
et les charmes d’une jeune fille de dix-huit ans n’étoient-ils pas plus 
propres a m’avoir infpiré ce fentiment que fa fituation infortunée? 
Quel que fat Je motif de Pintérét que je pret iis a elle, heureufement la 
eonfideration de ce que je devois a moi-méme, a une tamille refpectable, 
a l’hongeur, a la religion, fe préientérent en foule a mon efprit; j’eus 
prefque honte d’avoir helité, et je retins Mademoifelle Wyche d’une 
main, en lui ferrant la main de l’autre, pour adoucir mon refus. Elle fut 
étonnée et méme un peu confondue de ma réfitance ; elle me fit des re- 
proches de mon peu dempreflement, et m’en demanda la raifon. Je 
favois bien qu’il étoit inutile de lui parler de bon ordre néceffaire ala 
fociété, qui fe maintient par le mariage, et que de ces deux principes 
naiflent les régles de la décence et de la chafteté ; cependant je hafardai 
de lui tenir @ peu pres ce langage, qui lui parut encore plus incompré- 
henfible que celui que j’avois tenu fur la divinité. Enfin, lafle de ma 
morale, gu’elle n’enteudoit point, elle me quitta fort mécontente de moi. 
Le lendemain elle me boudoit ; je cherchai ala ramener, et je ne fus 
pas long-temps a y réoffir ; mais je ne fis ma paix que pour réfumer le 
fujet de la veille: tout ce qu’elle avoit conrpris de mes raifons, avoit été 
que le mariage rendoit les carefles Iégitimes. Elle me demanda fi elle 
avoit bien entendu? Je dis qu’oui. Eh bien!  reprit-elle, marions- 
zous donc, et ne me tourmentez plus avec vos lois et vos régles. Je lui 
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dis qu'il falloit avoir le confentement de fon pére et de fa mére, qui 
peut-etre ne voudroient pas le donner ; mais que je penferois au moyen 
de lever cette difficulté. Elle fe retira plus contente de moi ce jour-la 5 
mais je vis bien qu’elle n’étoit pas d’humeur a me laiffer long-temps 

tranquille fur ce chapitre.’ I. 93, 94. 

The confequence of this adventure was, that, to avoid bein 
married by Mifs Wyche, he left the houfe, and accepted the of- 
fer of a gentleman going to Turin on a diplomatic miflion, and 
who was in want of a private fecretar 

Accordingly, he fet out for Turin with Mr Mackenzie Stuart, 
brother of Lord Bute, and very foon, after his manner, became ab- 
folutely neceffary to his patron’s exiflence. At Turin, he enjoyed, 
of courfe, all the good fociety which belonged to the place ; and 
which cofifts intly received additions and varieties from the paflage 
of travellers through that great thoroughfare of Italy. How far 
Mr Dutens profited by fuch enviable opportunities, muft be de- 
cided by the experience of thofe who have known him in private 
life, and not altogether by his own general affertions. ‘That his 
written life has be nefited much lefs than it might have done, by 
his intercourfe with eminent characters, may be fafely affirmed. 
We meet with ferr good defcriptions, either, of manners or indi- 
viduals ; and not many anecdotes which, from their livelinefs or 
inftructivenefs, deferve to be noticed. The two which follow 
are a very favourable f{pecimen of his talent in this line; and are 
certainly fomewhat interefting, as well from the celebrity of the 
men who are their fubjeéts, as from the neatnefs of the narra- 
tion ; 

Une autre fois, nous parlions de l’avarice du fameux Duc de Marl- 
borough ; et je difois que je ne pouvois croire ce que l’on m’avoit dit 
de lui, qu’un foir, dans un téte-a-téte, il efit éteint une des deux bou- 
gies qui brdiloient dans fa chambre. Cela eit pourtant vrai, dit vive- 
ment le Marquis (de Breille), c’étoit avec moi: le Prince Eugene 
m’envoya un foir lui donner avis de quelque difpofition qu'il faifoit pour 
une attaque le lendemain, Le Duc de Marlborough étoit déja conché, 
on l’éveilla ; je fus introduit auprés de fon lit; un valet-de-chambre po- 
fa deux bougies fur la table de nuit, ct fe retira. Au commencement 
de la converfation, qui fembloit devoir étre longue, le Duc de Marlbo- 
rough, tout en m’écoutant, mit fans rien dire l’éteignoir fur une des 
bougies qui brdlofent, et continua de préter attention a ce que j’avois 
ordre de lui dire.’ Vol. 1. p. 108. 

The other ariecdote relates to Prince Kaunitz, and was com- 
municated to our author by Count de Torre Palma, formerly 
Spanifh ambaflador at Vienna. 

* Il crut s’apercevoir, a cette Cour; qu’on voyoit fes lettres ; un jour, 
urtout, il fit remarquer a fon fecrétaire, avant de les décacheter, qu’un 
tel paquet devoit avoir été ouvert; et il en fut convaincu un moment 
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apres, lorfqu’ayant trouvé une dépéche qui n’étoit point fignée, fon fe. 


crétaire reconnut l’écriture pour étre de main Allemande, et non E. 
ee 


pai Vaffura gu’elle étoit écrite de la main d’un des commis du 
Bureau des Affaires Etrangeres. 1 produifit méme des papiers donnés 


{pa rnc le, et 


en réponfe a quelques-uns de leurs mémoires, qui ne laifserent plus lieu 

de douter de la vérité du fait ; et ils s’imaginerent aisément que, dans 

la précipitation ot ces chofes fe font ordinairement dans les Bureaux, 

on avoit remis, dans l’enveloppe du paquet, la copie de la dépéche, au 

lieu de Poriginal. L’Ambaffadeur, fans perdre de temps, fe tranfporte 

chez le Prince de Kaunitz ; il eft admis; Mon Prince, dit-il, ordonnez, 

je yous prie, que vos commis me reftituent ma dépéche, dont ils m’ont 

envoyé feulement la copie, et gardé Poriginal, Ah! M. l Ambafla 

deur, dit le Prince, fans paroitre embarrafié, je vous demande mille 

pardons de la peine que vous avez eue; ces étourdis me font tous les 

j i ils traits. Difant cela, il fonne, et fait appeler un de fes 

Ailor 

Jeur, dont il n’a regu que la copie ; et apprenez une autre fois a 

¢ Et quand la dépéche fut produite; 

mbaffadeur, dit le Prince, en la lui remettant, je fuis mortifié 

r fottife vous ait occafionné ce dérangement ; et il le reconduifit 

fort poliment, fans paroitre attacher plus d’importance a la bévue qui 
lui attiroit cette vifite.’ Vol. I. pe 117. 118, 

When Mr Mackenzie, his principal, was obliged to return home, 
our author, though a Frenchman, and at a period when this 
country was at war with France, was left our chargé d’affaires at 
the court of Turin. It is needlefs to add, that he performed the 
functions of his office to admiration; and he ftri€tly purfued alfo 
the line of undeviating morality. In all the intrigues of court, 
as well as in affairs of the heart, he aflures us, his conduct was 
pure and exemplary. Nota blot could ever attach to his name. 
Nor was this owing, fays he, as fome fuperficial obfervers con- 
ceived, to philofophy. ‘That would, he affirms, be paying philo- 
fophy too great a compliment— La religion feule peut fournir des 
armes 2 l’epreuve des traits de Pamour, et de la volupt?. Heureu/t- 
ment pour moi, je n'ai jamais perdu de vue une reffource aff efficace 
quelle eft falutaire.’ ‘The rigid obfervance, of truth and fincerity 
was one of the innovations which his principles made him intro- 
duce inté his new profeffion. He talks much of this, and cites 
an inftance of his fruftrating a political defign of his principal, 
and incurring his indignation, by refufing to fay yes inftead of no 
on an immaterial occafion. After thefe tirades, the reader who 
is aware of this fpecies of moralift, is led to expect fome fignal 
example of unfairnefs and duplicity. Accordingly, five pages 
after the above remarks, we find Mr Dutens relating how, in or- 
der to gain credit with the miniftry in his new funCtions, he con- 
cealed certain information of importance from his principal, who 
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was alfo his patron and benefactor, and wrote it in a defpatch to 
Mr Piit the very day of his departure. 

After filling this very refpectable ftation for feveral months, he 
returned to England by the way of Paris. ‘There he made him- 
felf agreeable to the Englith whom he happened to meet; and 
had an opportunity in their company of feeing Sterne, of whom 
he relates the following anecdote, being one among many proofs 
of that fentimental perfon’s contemptible character. 

Nous étions au temps de )’anniverfaire de la naiffance du Roi d’ Ane 
gleterre : Milord Taviftock invita, ce jour-la, le peu d’Anglois qui 
étoient a Paris, a diner avec lui pour le célébrer. Je fus de la partie, 
ou je ne trouval de ma connoiffance que ceux avec qui j’étois venu a 
Paris. Je fus afflis entre Milord Berke le ¥, qui alloit a Turin, et le fa- 
meux Sterne, auteur de Triflram Shandy, regardc comme le Rabelais de 
Angleterre. On fut fort gai penclant ‘le dine r, et = but a l’ Angloife, 
et felon le j jour. La converfation vint a tomber fur Turin, ot plufieurs 
de la compagnie alloient ; fur quoi M. Sterne m’adreflant la parole, me 
demanda fi j’y connoiffois M. D*** en me nommant ; je lui dis qu’oul, 
et méme fort intimement. Toute la compagnie fe prit 4 rire ; et Sterne, 
qui ne me croyoit pas fi prés de lui, s’imagina que ce M. D*** devoit 
étre un homme affez bizarre, puifque fon nom feul faifoit rire ceux qui 
Ventendoient. N’elt-ce pas un homme un peu fingulier? ajouta-t-il 
tout de fuite. Oui, repris-je, un original. Je m’en étois bien douté, 
continua-t-il ; j’ai entendu parler de lui: et la-deffus il fe mit a faire 
mon portrait, auquel je fis mine d’acquie tcer 5 ; et voyant que le fujet ré< 
jouifloit la compagnie, il fe mit a inventer, dans la fertilité de fon efprit, 
plufieurs contes a fa fagom, 4 wil fit durer, au grand plaifir de tous, jusqu’a 
ce que l’heure vint de fe atgene. Je fortis Te premier ; et a peine fus-je 
hors de la maifon, qu’on lui dit qui j’étois: on lui donna a entendre ques 
par re fpec pour Milord Taviftock, je m’etois contenu; mais que je n’étois 
pas traitable, et qu’il pouvoit s’attendre a me voir, le le ndemain, lui de- 
mander raifon des méchans propos qu’on lui perfuada qu’il avoit tenus de 
moi. Il crut, en effet, qu’il avoit poufsé la raillerie trop loin; car il étoit un 
peu gai: il vint le jour sui ivant me trouver, et me demander pardon de 
ce qu’il pouvoit avoir dit qui m’edt dé plu, s’excufant fur la circonftance, 
et fur i‘ démangt aifon qu’il avoit eue d’amufer un peu la compagnie, 
qu'il y avoit vue fi biea difposée, dés qu’il avoit prononcé mon nom 5; 
mais je l’arrétai tout court, en Vaffurant que je m’étois amusé de fon 
erreur autant qu’un autre; qu’il n’avoit rien dit qui pit m’offenfer; et 
que, s'il connoiffoit Phomme dont il avoit parlé, auffi bien que je le 
faifois, il en auroit pu dire be aucoup plus de mal. I] fut enchanté de 
ma réponfe, m’embraffa, me demanda mon amitié, et me quitta fort fa- 

tisfait de moi.’ (1. 165—7.) 

He feems to have known pr tty accurately what went on at the 
negotiations for the peace of Paris, and gives rather a curious ac- 
count of the mode in which they were conducted. ‘The Bailli de 
Solar was Sardipian minifler at Paris, and enjoyed the Dué de 
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Choifeul’s confidence. The Count de Viry was Sardinian mini. 
fter at London; and both thefe functionaries were charged by 
their mafier to lend every afliftance to the treaty in contempla- 
tion. Accordingly, Lord Bute received always his orders from 
the King (by which, we prefume Mr Dutens means the Cabinet), 
and then communicated them to his brother Mr Mackenzie, who 
give them to Viry, and he tranfmitted them to the Bailli de Solar 
at Paris, who difcuffed the matter, according to their tenor, with 
Choifeul. Choifeul and Lord Bute correfponded alfo direét- 
ly ; and, as foon as any article Was agre d on, it was paffed of- 
ficial! ly through Lord Egremont’s department. When the preli- 
minaries were finally fettled, they were figned, as is well known, 
by the Duke of Bedford at Paris, and the Duc de Nivernois at 
London. 

After remaining fome time at London, obtaining a good pen- 
fion, and augmenting the lift of noblemen to whofe exiftence he 
was more than half necefla iry, our auth jor returnec ito Turin, and 
again refumed the functions of ch wrge d’ iffaires. He employed 
his leifure in writing feveral of the works known by his name, 
and in publifhing his edition of Leibnitz. In compiling this edi- 
tion, he had occafion to write a preface upon certain points in 
mathematical feience, which he confefles he underftands nothing 
about. It was fo much approved of, that he argues from chenes 
in favour of authors confining themfelves to fubjects of which 
they are ignorant ; a theory which may guide us, pe thaps, in di- 
vining the reafons for Mr Dute *ns’s ch woice of topics in fome of his 
fub feque nt + tpseaheions. After a ft ay of feveral months at Turin, 
he once more left it; and does not by any means conceal his dif- 
appointment at the King of Sardinia allowing him to depart with- 
out making him a prefent of a 3 ful. box, on which he had ene 
tirely made up his mind. 

About the time of our author’s return to England, his acquaintance 
with the Northumberland familycommenced. It feems to have beeu 
his only failure ; at leaft he got noth: ing by it; and accordingly, the 
noble perfo ns of that houfe are abfolute ly the only characters of any 
diftinction, towards whom, during the whole of his book, he al- 
lows himfelf the fmalleit freedom of criticifm. Againit them, 
however, he did not fail to play off afliduoufly the whole artillery 
ot his talents in fociety ; and to recommend h imfelf to their good 
graces, feems to have been the primary object of his life, from 
the moment he was admitted into Northumberland houfe, up to 
the unfortunate period of the Duke’s going into oppofition. ‘The 
following {ketch of his deb&t in that family may illuitrate tome of 
our remarks upon Mr Dutens’s habits and manners, and prepare 
our readers for the opinion whjch we thall find it necedlary to 
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ftate refpe€ting him betore concluding the prefent article. After 
mentioning the members of the noble family in quettion, and 
fhortly defcribing them, he adds— 

‘ Voila quelles étoient ‘les deux perfonnes auxquelles je confacrai tout 
mon temps et mes foins, avec fe zele que peut donner feul lenthoufi- 
aime. J’étois ébloui de la magnificence du Duc ; comme enchanté par 
les politefles et les attentions dont il m’honoroit, et furtout flatté de la 
diftinétion que faifoit de moi la Ducheffe. Ayyant alors plus de fou- 
plefle dans l’efprit que je n’ai a préfent, je la mettois toute en ufage 
pour les intérefler en ma faveur. Le Duc aimoit les arts et les fciences 5 
jentrois dans tous ses gotits, je caufois avec lui fur tous les fujets; et il 
trouvoit qu’il pouvoit varier davantage la converfation avec moi, qu’avec 
tout autre. La Ducheffe fe plaifoit, au contraire, a des petits jeux 
d’efprit dans un cercle d’amis, et s’amufoit a recueillir des eftampes, des 
médailles, et a faire d’autres collections en différens genres: j’avois Pair 
de n’avoir jamais fait autre chofe ; et le foir j’afliituis a fes jeux de fo- 
cieté, et me rendois utile a fes plaifirs: cette fuite d’attentions ne fu 
interrompue que par une petite expédition que je fis a Paris.’ (1. 227-8.) 

The catattrophe of the Duke going into oppolition, which feems 
all at once to have changed our author’s opinion of him, is mene 
tioned in the following moving terms: § Le Duc s’etoit jette de- 
puis peu dans le parti de l’oppofition, et precifement dans le meme 
tems le benefice de vingt mille livres de rente qui le Roi m’avoit 
promis étoit venu a vaquer,’ &c. Although the new light 
which this conduct of the Duke gave our author refpecting his 
character, could not fail to alter his whole fyitem of tactics regard 
ing Northumberland-Houfe, yet he did not fail, from time to time, 
when he had no other great man tu befet, and was, as it were, 
out of place, to frequent that haunt of his younger days. He 
feems always, on fuch occafions, to have had his hopes renewed, 
although he foon difcovered that the Duke did nothing for his de- 
pendants; and, at length, no longer able to bear 
nothing out of him, he retired in difgult to the country, defpifing 
the world, hating the great who had fo griev yuily neglected him, and 
abjuring, for the reit of his life, all attendance. upon rich mea 
and lords. Nay, fo ferioufly did he fet about this radical reform 
in his fyftem, that he rook with him Regnier’s § Sutyre fur les 
Grands,’ © afin d’avoir toujours avec moi cet excell at prelerva- 
tif contre les attraits de leur commerce. ’ 

Thus equipped tor philofophy, and refolved to live for himfelf, 

2 


did Mr Dutens, at the ripe age of fifty years, quit, for the firit 


l 
i 


his fate in making 


time, the habits of a dangler in large houfes, and plunge into the 


attractive pleafure of folitude and literature, a country parfonage, 
and a limited tenth part of that produce which he had been accuf- 
tomed to enjoy entirely. But the change was of tranfient dura- 
Hon. Either Regnier’s Satyre had loft its virtue, or the country 
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1ad ceafed to charm, or our author’s mind foared above his lot; 
for the next — begins with this title, ‘ Inconflance et foibleffe 
de Pauteur—Il sembarque de nouveau fur la mer orageufe du grand 
monde ;’ and the chapter proceeds to tell, how, almoft as foon as 
he had begun his new plan of life, he read in a newfpaper Lord 
Mountftuart’s appointment as refident at Turin, and inftantly fet 
all his engines of intrigue in motion to get himfelf adopted as his 
private fecretary. ‘This attempt was fuccefsful, and he fet out with 
the family, as ufual, in the capacity of what is vulgarly termed a 
fac-totum and fometimes gets a worfe appellation, but is more 
olitely and picturefqueiy defcribed in the fo llowing fentences 

Bitady étoit enceinte de fix mois. oe toit parla que je valois 
que _ chofe. Je me chargeai de tout; je la priai de fe repofer fur 
moi du o “ces e fon vovage, et Jacq uls fi bien {a confiance, par mes 


foins et mon zele pour el ‘il n’y avoit plus n oyen de fe paffer de 
moi. On n’entreprenoit rien, on ne faifoit os ly que je n’eufle été con- 
fulté, et que je n’euffe donné mon approbation 3 j Nétols le chef de Déx- 
pedition, lor: acle de la partie » un homme unique ; on me devoit tout ce 
bien-étre dont on jouiffoit.’—* Quel bonheur, ’ he very naturally adds, 
or makes them exclaim, we know not which, ¢ quel bonheur d’avoir 
un tel ami! Qu’auroit-on fait fans moi?’ II. 150. 

This vilit to the Continent prefents the fame incidents with the 
former ones. Mr Dutens is the life of Turin, and of every other 
place where » Provid mce beftows him, the foul of the bufinefs in 
which | he is required to ta’e a part, and, indeed, to fay the truth, 

f all the other bufinefs that goes on near him ; for in all he takes 
his fhare. Lord and Lady Mountftuart tire of him; he intrigues 
a reconciliation; travels about fometimes with them, fometimes 
alone, in which cafe he carries along with him a travelling library 
of feleét volumes in wie different languages, and is received 
every where, particularly by princes, and moft of all by the 
Grand Duke of ‘Tufcany, afterwards Leopold IL, with a diftin- 
guifhed attention, § which would have tempted him to forma 
high opinion of his own merit.’ £ Si je n’avois pas ete autant en 
garde que je l’eto:s, contre Pamour propre et la vanite.’ This 
accounts eafily and expeditioufly for what the reader would other- 
wife have been + sae d it, the remarkable modefty of Mr Du- 
tens’s {lyle. Another quality which he sill fles to, is mauvaifee 
honte. * J’ai toujours eu une mauvaife-honte, qui dans plufieurs 
occafions m’a jete da embarras.’ One ftraightway wonders 
how fuch a quality as this could have permitted our author to 
purfue the profeflion to which his life has fo fuccefsfully been de- 
voied ; but he proceeds to explain it as follows: § Je n’ai jamais 
pet fuler tout net une « e avantageu e, on flatteufe en «sae 
ence, quelque cloignee qu’elle pit étre de me convenir;’ from 
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which the young ftudent of French may gat 


honte fignifies, according to the beft aut! iors, § gr 
The various excurfions to the Cont 

of Mr Dutens’s fecond volume, produce ‘w anecdotes o 
fuflicient intereft to relieve the general dullneis of the narrative, 
and offer but little information which is worth the trouble of ex- 
tracting or abridging. He defcribes, with fome livelinefs, the 
manner of entertainment at a great French chateau, in his account 
of his refidence with the family of Choifeul. No ftyle of living, 
indeed, can be figured more perfectly refined d, more abundant in 
all the elegance and delicacy of the moft polithed tin les, or more 
calculate to fecure the enjoyment oi ‘the higheit of all pleafures, 
the delights of perfectly good fociety. We regret that the pal- 
fage is too long for an extract; and it obvioufly does not admit 


of an abridgement. His accounts of various French characters 


of eminence are marked by no prominent quality, except igno- 

rance of general fubjects, frequently coupled with intolerable 

prejudice and bigotry. ‘Turgot is accufed of the narrowelt and 
| 


moft contemptible jealoufy in little things; and he is denounced 
as a friend of anarchy, becaufe a ‘ friend to the economifts, 
and other falfe philofophers.’ This idea of the Economitts 
is indeed rather amufing. ‘They were, it feems, a fubdivifion 
of the Encyclopedifts, whom the Duke de Choifeul humoroufly 
ufed to call § Les Capucins de I’ Encyclopedie ;’ aud * to be admitte 4 
into their number, it was only neceilary for a multitude of middling 
writers to adorn their works with fome common-place again{t the 
moft facred and refpectable of fubjeéts.” The author of a work 
on the comparative progrefs of different ages 0 all the various 
branches of human {cience, might have naturally been expected 
to know a little more of the hiltory of the moft recent feet of 
philofophers which has acquired any celebrity. His chief vio- 
lence, however, is referved for M. Condorcet, becaufe he had 
attacked an obicure work of M. Dutens. His character is there- 
fore traduced without moderation or meafure. He is talked of as 
an ignorant, defpicable perfon, and treated, through feveral clum- 
fy pages of bad raillery, with an infufferable tone of contempt. 
¢ Il étoit, ’ fays our author, § le dénigreur de mon ouvrage.’ Of 
d’Alembert a better account is given ; and we cheerfully ex- 
tract the following paflage, which conveys a very amiable trait in 
the charaéter of that illuftrious man. 

‘ M. d’Alembert étoit fils naturel de Madame Tes nein, % ur du 
Cardinal de ce nom, et de M. Deftouches. I] fut exposé a fa naiffance, 
et recueilli par la femme d’un_ vitrie: ui en prit foin comme de fon 
propre fils. Cepen 
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néceflaires pour y fubvenir. Quand il devint célébre par fon efprit et 
fon favoir, il fut introduit dans le monde par Madame la Marquife du 
Deffant. Madame de Tencin, qui aimoit les beaux efprits, edt bien 
‘youlu le reconnoitre ; mais il fe refufa a fon défir, en difant qu’il ne 
reconnoifloit point d’autre mére que celle qui avoit pris foin de fon en- 
fance. En effet, il regarda toujours la pauvre vitriere comme fa mere, 
et continua d’avoir pour elle les plus grandes attentions jufqu’a fa mort. 
Il connut Mademoifelle de P Efpinaffe chez Madame ‘ie Deffant, qui 
Pavoit fait venir de province pour lui tenir compagnie: elle étoit fille 
naturelle du Marquis du Deffant, et elle avoit une humeur et un efprit 
fi agréables qu’elle faifoit les délices de la fociété de cette dame. Mais 
s’étant brouillée avec elle, M. d’Alembert poufa fa querelle ; et tous 
deux ayant pris un appartement dans Ja méme maifon, ils y établirent 
une affemblée de beaux efprits, qui enleva a Madame du Deffant une 
grande partie de ceux qui frequentoient fa maifon.’ II. p. 59. 60. 

In the whole courfe of his Memoirs, we have already hinted, 
Mr Dutens never can be brought to talk flightingly or difrefpeat- 
fully of any perfon of wealth or rank. An admiration, approache 
ing to devotion, binds him, on all occafions of this defcription, 
Peter lil. of Ruflia, he feems to think, on the authority of Prin- 
cefs D’ Athkoff, died a natural death. All kings are immaculate ; 
all courtiers pure and able, provided they do not quarrel with the 
miniftry of the day; and all perfons, of whatever rank, having 
large houfes, full of good cheer, and open to parafites, are fecure 
of the imm ortality which our author diipenfes, and obtain a fhare 
of the fame gift for their friends and guefts. "We have feldom 
met, in romance, with fuch an aflemblage of ail-accomplifhed 
perfons, as the knot whom he defcribes as frequenting Mr Mac- 
kenzie’s houfe. One of thefe perfeé&t chara€ters, however, Count 
Woronzow, has been rather fhy of accepting the eulogiums pour- 
ed upon him; in truth, immediately upon reading in Mr Dutens 
that he had gained a battle or two by his perfonal prowefs and 
fkiil, and further, that his fon, when a boy, was called by General 
Tzirziancti, his right hand, he publifh ed a letter in all the newf- 
papers, aiirming that cheve was not the flighteft foundation for 
either of thofe ftories. Should all the noble and wealthy cha- 
racters, who are praifed without referve in thefe volumes, ad- 
opt the fame method of vindicating the truth, we fear the pub- 
lication of the work would rather lead to troublefome confe- 
quences, Betore concluding this to] ic we may ac id, that nothing, 
even in this book, comes up to the fullomenefs of adulation with 
which the lacy of one of the pre fe nt miniftry is attacked, we can 
call it nothing elfe, under the form of a character drawn of her, 
and whic!. was tranfmitted to herfelf. After a mafs of the moft 

sulling flattery, of panegyric infinitely too great for the merits 

any human being, he adds, as a candid admulflon to give his 
{ketch 
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fketch relief, that this lady has perhaps one fault, fhe is fomewhat 
too fevere in her hatred of vice, and her contempt for folly. 

Having, in the courfe of this article, given a fketch of Mr Du- 
tens’s own hiftory, we fhall now briefly clofe it. Notwithftand, 
ing the Duke of Northumberland forfeited his monopoly of our 
author, by leaving the court party, and by doing nothing great 
for him, and notwith{tanding his bitter feelings againft him on 
thefe accounts, he was far from forfaking that noble perfon; more 
efpecially as he advanced in life, and approached the period when 
men ufually think of leaving the world, and of fettling their 
affairs, diftributing their earthly goods, &c. our author’s affiduities 
feem to have quickened. We lament to find that he did not 
reap the fruits of fo wife and judicious a line of conduct. With 
Mr Mackenzie he was more fortunate; when that gentleman 
died, how great was his aftonifhment, to find that he had left 
him a third part of his perfonal property—an equal fhare with his 
two nephews! At this he rejoiced, becaufe it was an honour- 
able fanétion to his character and conduét, to be remembered in 
the will of fo refpe€table a perfon as Mr Mackenzie 3’ which is 
a very new reafon for being pleafed at receiving a large legacy. 

Upon the whole, our opinion of this work and of its author, is 
nearly the fame. Neither the merits of the one, nor the life of 
the other, claim any confiderable portion of our refpe&. Of the 
various capacities in which he has appeared,—as an author of for- 
gotten books—an attendant upon the rich and great—a leader of 
their children round the tour of Europe—a clergyman—a chargé 
@ affaires—the hiftorian of his own life and times—and a meafurer of 
the poft-roads on the Continent,—we chiefly value him in his lat 
function. It may be thought going out of our bounds, thus to 
criticife the life and character of an author, when his works only 
are before us: but let it be remembered, that the nature of his pre- 
fent publication brings his perfonal merits direétly under our review, 
We mutt therefore be excufed for exprefling our free opinion, that 
the main occupation of his life has been one which frequently 
brings learning and wit into contempt, by {ubj Ging thofe pure 
and ineftimable gifts to the caprices of rank, and the vulgar inlo- 
lence of wealth; and that Mr Dutens can only now claim our 
refpect in his quality of a worn-out cdometer, which may have 
been ferviceable in its day. 
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Art. IX. A Letter to William Wilberforce Efg. M. P. on the 
Fufi ice and Expediency of Slavery and the Slave Trade, and on 
the beft Means to improve the Manners and Condition of the Nea 
groes in the Weft Indies. By Robert Heron Efq. London, 
Maxwell & Jordan. 1806. 


OLITICAL controverfy has fometimes been compared to prizes 
fighting ; but the defeated literary champion of a defperate 
caufe, has one great advantage over the beaten pugilift. Wher 
a champion is unable to fuftain the honours of his fift againft a 
new rival, there is no choice but to give in, or to have his ribs 
beat in by his antagonift. But, in the confliéts of the pen, no 
fuch dire alternative awaits the vanquifhed combatant. If he pof- 
fefs only enough of that dottom, which is faid to abound on the 
banks of the Shannon, he can never be compelled to furrender. 
Though knocked down a hundred times, and unable to fand up to 
brs man a moment withov t fhift ing, he may make at leatt a drawn 
battle ; for he may protract the conteft till his antagonift is weary, 
till the fpectators and judges are tired out, and even the bottle- 
holders quit the ring in difgutt. 

We can imagine no o ther motive for the temerity of the flave 
traders in venturing upon another round, where the odds are fo 
fearfully againtt them. If the moft complete falfification of alf 
their pre mil es of fact ; if the ftrongeft impeachment of the prin- 
ciples on which they rely ; if the use refutation of the fhock- 
ing inferences for which, upon thofe bad principles and falfe pre- 
mifes, they contend ; or if the frec quent repetition of all thefe fall- 
ing blows, could have filenced the apologifts of the flave-trade, 
there would long fince have been an end of this controverfy. 

But there are no limits to the power of reftating the fame ar 
guments which have been refuted, and repeating the fame falfe- 
hoods which have been difproved; and to do this without at all 
noticing the decifive anfwers which have been given, or the con- 
elufive evidence which has been adduced againft them, is the con- 
ftant policy of thefe writers. 

We lament to fay, that it is an artifice by no means ufelefs to 
that bad caufe, on behalf of which it is employed. A pamphlet 
is pufhed out, een nely, when any new application to Parlia- 
ment for the abolition of the flave trade is approaching, and is 
mea by other means than its own pooper a attractions, or the 

iduity of the pu ublifher, in thofe channels where its influence 
may ch ance to be ufeful. Unfortunately, this great and moft 
interefling fubje€t, though fo familiar to the publ c ear by name, 
is {till known only by name, to a confiderable portion of the com- 
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munity, and even to men of great political influence, as fome 
ftriking and honourably candid confeflions lately made in Parlia- 
ment may evince ; and when fuch men begin to inquire what the 
grounds of this famous controverfy are, they naturally look for 
information on that fide, in fupport of which ordinary notions and 
feelings can furnifh no arguments a priori, to account for its hav- 
ing been fo long and fuccefsfully defended. A new pamphlet, 
therefore, in defence of the flave trade, may find many readers, 
who neither know, nor are likely to take pains to inquire, what has 
formerly been written or proved on the other fide; and, with fuch 
perfons, a tenth edition of old falfehoods, with a new title, will pafs 
as well as new inventions, fuppofing that ‘their predeceffors in this 
honourable fervice had left any thing for their prefent followers 
to invent. ‘To offer proofs of the facts aflerted, or even to men- 
tion that they have been controverted, might put the reader on 
his guard. ‘Thefe writers therefore carefully avoid that hae 
zard, and either tacitly or exprefsly affume, that they reafon 
from premifes which their opponents do not difpute ; a proceede 
ing, the very effrontery of which, in a caufe which has been 
publicly agitated during eighteen years, prevents the fufpicion of 
an ordinary reader, and therefore often obtains for thefe impof- 
tures a ready and implicit belief. 

« ‘Thefe remarks may convey a falutary caution to fuch of our 
readers as are not well acquainted with the Parliamentary evi- 
dence and arguments on the great fubje€t which Mr Heron has 
undertaken to difcufs. We do not mean, however, to infinuate 
that the writings of this gentleman are likely to have any fuch 
efiet. Our caution rather points at his fellow-labourers in ge- 
neral; and we heartily with, that, in the ufe of the fame ficti- 
tious premifes, they had all reafoned from them as innocently as 
the author before us. 

The well chofen vehicle of Mr Heron’s effufions, is a violent 
impeachment of that vile man Mr Wilberforce, who is interro- 
gated and objurgated in every page, and accufed of diabolical 
perfeverance in his attempts to abolifh thofe harmlefs * modes of 
emigration, and of fubordination,’ the flave trade and Weft India 
flavery. ‘This, we are told, is ‘ @ conflancy worthy even of the fe- 
cond hero of Milton’s Epos.’ 

Che moral tafte of the public has perhaps already been fuffi- 
ciently naufeated with the falfe pathos of writers, who would 
prefs the heart into a fervice hoftile to morality; but the mot 
licentious German dramatiits, and the molt tawdry novelifts of 
the French or Englith fchool, may be pardoned for their difguft- 
ing afleCtation, when advocates for the African flave trade begin 
to ufe the pathetic. Mr Heron, however, is a moit impaflioned 
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admirer of this amiable commerce. He is ‘ irre/ftibly moved’ 
to arraign the conduct of Mr Wilberforce ; and being unable 
adequately to exprefs his humane and righteous emotions in his 
own glowing profe, he borrows the language of a poet, and ex- 
claims, 
‘ Fear, pity, juftice, indignation, ftart ; 
Tear off referve, and bare my fweillng heart.’ 

The circumftances which induce us to take any notice of this 
unhappy tract, are twofold. In the firft place, we with to re- 
mark how ftrange it is that the Weft India body fhould employ 
{uch advocates, and * enrich by their communications,’ as we 
find they have done, fuch a work as the prefent. It is very agree- 
able, indeed, to refle& that no better author can now be feduced 
to plead their caufe. But can they poflibly think that any point 
is to be gained by fuch an advocate as Mr Heron? We fhall not 
pretend to give any account of his arguments, or any {pecimens 
of a ftyle altogether unique for bombaft, and approaching nearer 
to the manner of Lieutenant Pittol, than of oan living author, 
But we muft be permittd to afk, whether the flave trade is now 
meant to be fupported on fome of the novel grounds here traced 
out by this confidant of the merchants and planters? He actu- 
ally maintains, that it is defenfible on the foundelt principles of 
political economy. For, he obferves, do not emigrations conti- 

nually go on, fhiftings of population, paflages of men from one 
diftri to another ¢ Do not the cities conitantly draw fupplies 
of inhabitants from the country, and the richer from the poorer 
diftrits? Nay, is not the fame thing obfervable of the /ower ani- 
mals, who are always brought from the poor to the wealthy country, 
and from the country to the town? He then triumphantly up- 
braids Mr Wilberforce for his ignorance of thefe points of poli- 
tical economy and dares him, now that he is enlightened upon 
this fubject, to whifper a fufpicion of the flave trade being either 
contrary to the order of nature, or to the didiares of found po- 
litical wifdom. We cite this argument as a real curiofity, con- 
fident that it ftands unmatched in the whole hiftory of contro- 
verfies. 

But we have another and a more admiffible reafon for taking 
notice of this performance. It gives us an opportunity of con- 
gtatulating our readers on the great progrefs which the caufe of 
abolition has made during the laft feflion of Parliament, by the 
unfhaken fteadinefs of its original fupporters, and the powerful 
affiftance of Government. We fhall briefly mention the moft 
important particulars in the late proceedings upon this queflion, 
confiftently with our plan of continuing irom time to time the 
hiftory of this momentous affair. 


Soon 
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Soon after the formation of the prefent miniftry, the Attorney- 
general with the entire concurrence of the Cabinet, and in his 
official capacity, brought in an important bill, which pafled both 
Houfes of Parliament without any very formidable oppofition, 
and afterwards received the Royal affent. ‘This bill, which is 
now a public law, prohibits the exportation of flaves from the 
Britith colonies after the firft of January next, and prohibits all 
fubjects of this country, refiding either here or in our foreign 
fettlements, from being in any way concerned in, or acceflary 
to, the fupply of foreign countries with flaves, after the firft of 
January. This prohibition, intended to prevent the inveftment 
of Britifh capital, or the employment of Britith veilzls and feamen 
in the foreign flave trade, and thereby to cut off a large portion 
of that commerce, is carried into effect by various falutary regu- 
lations and well-contrived penalties. ‘The fhip and cargo of any 
Britifh trader engaged in the prohibited trade, either from our 
colonies or from Africa, or from other places to foreign fettle- 
ments, are to be forfeited, and a further penalty levied of sol. 
Sterling for each flave. A fimilar forfeiture is to take place of 
any veflel employed in fupplying foreign fhips with flaves on the 
coaft of Africa, and a penalty of 100. Sterling is to be levied 
from any Britifh fubje€t engaged in furnifhing, or indireétly for- 
warding, fuch a fupply. A claufe is alfo inferted, to which we 
refer our readers, as exceedingly fatisfactory and weil meant, 
fet. VI., for the purpofe of preventing Britifh credit or capital 
from being embarked in the foreign flave trade. Every method 
by which Britifh fabjects, or perions refident in our dominions, 
may be conceived to aid the flave trade,-is anxioufly enumerated. 
Inveftment of ftock,—loan of money,—loan of veilels,—becom- 
ing collateral fecurity to fuch loans, &c. are all declared unlaw- 
ful, and liable to a forfeiture of double the fums advanced; and 
all bonds or other fecurities given for fuch uniawful loans are 
declared to be null and void, except in the hands of bona fide pur- 
chafers. Moreover, all infurances on fuch prohibited tranfac- 
tions are declared void, and further fubjected to a penalty of 
five hundred pounds Sterling. It is likewile declared to be un- 
lawful to aflift in the outfitting of any foreign vedlels failing 
for Africa, and fevere penalties are attached to this offence. 
All Britith veffels clearing out for the flave trade, are required 
to give bond not to engage directly or indireCtly in the foreign 
flave trade. ‘The fame requifition mult be complied with in the 
cafe of flaves exported from one Britifh fettlement to another; 
and all veflels arriving in our colonies are to make declaration 
at the neareft cuftomhoufe, accompanied with evidence from 
log-books, furgeon’s teltimony and journal, and teftimony of the 
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other offices, that no flaves have been landed contrary to the in- 
tent of the act. Such are the multiplied regulations by which 
this wife and virtuous law prevents effeCtually any Britifh fub- 
jet from being acceflary to the foreign flave trade. But it goes 
a ftep farther, and lends its affiftance to the order in council, 
which was pafled laft feflion, for preventing the importation of 
flaves into the colonies conquered by our armies during the pre- 
fent war. ‘That order could, of courfe, only begin to operate 
upon the veffels when they came to the conquered fettlement. 
The power of the Crown extended no farther. But this aét ex- 
tends its whole provifions, in the cafe of the foreign flave trade, 
to the prevention of the trade for the fupply of the conquered 
colonies, in every {tage of its progrefs ; fo that the intention of 
that falutary order is now completely fulfilled, and an effectual 
ftop put, with the few trivial exceptions noticed on a former 
occafion (No. XIII.), to the whole importation of negroes into 
the extenfive fettlements of Dutch Guiana, St Lucia, ‘Bebage, 
&c. 

Nor has the enlightened zeal of minifters ftopt here, though; 
had they done no more for the abolition, they would have proved 
themfelves its firm friends. ‘They foon after brought forward an- 
other bill, which has now, with fcarcely any refiftance, nearly 
gone through the Parliament, for the purpofe of preventing the 
increafe of the Britifh flave trade in all its branches. As this 
wife meafure is not yet completely pafied into a law, and may of 
confequence receive further modification in its details, we thall 
only ftate that its general objet is meant to be attained, by pro- 
hibiting any veflel, under fevere penalties, from being engaged i in 
the African trade, unlefs it can prove, before certain public func- 
tionaries, that it was formerly employed in the fame traffic. We 
may here remark, that fome additional regulations will be necef- 
fary, in order to render this well intended meafure effeétual to 
the propofed end of preventing a further increafe of the Britifh 
flave trade. For the bill, prohibiting Britith fhips from being em- 
ployed in the foreign flave trade, will, it is to be hoped, throw 
out of employment many fuch vefiels; and they will naturally 
feek for employment in our own flave trade, and thus increafe it, 
in fpite of the new bill. This we merely throw out as a hint to 
thofe engaged in the framing of this meafure; and truft that, 
next feflion, a new bill will be taken into confideration to remedy 
this defeét in the principle of the prefent ena&tment. 

The next meafure which the miniftry brought forward, with 
the view of effe€ting the abolition of the flave trade, was a refo- 
Jution againft that trafic, couched in very decided language. 
This refolution was moved by Mr Fox in the Houfe of Com- 
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mons; and, after an animated difcufhion, the Houfe declared, by 
a very large majority, that the African flave trade is contrary to 
juftice, humanity, and found policy, and pledged itfelf to take 
efiectual meafures for its abolition, with all practicable expedi- 
tion. This refolution was then fent up to the Lords, and a con- 
ference demanded, ‘ upon a matter, in which the reputation of 
the country, for juftice, humanity, and found policy, is deeply in- 
terefted.’ Accordingly, after this conference, the Lords joined 
in the fame refolution, on the motion ef Lord Grenville, by a 
large majority of votes. 

The laft ftep taken in this great work, was an addrefs from the 
Houfes of Parliament to the King, ‘ befeeching him to take fuch 
meafures, as may appear moit cffeCtual for obtaining, by negotia- 
tion, the concurrence and concert of foreign powers in the abo- 
lition of the flave trade, and the execution of the regulations ad- 
opted for that purpofe. ’ 

During the whole of the debates on the general queftion, to 
which thefe different motions gave rife, the fubje& was difcufs 
fed with uncommon temper; and the warm fupport of Govern- 
ment, as well as the apparent improvement in the feeling of 
the Upper Houfe, gave univerfal fatisfaction to all the friends 
of the caufe. Some fingular arguments were indeed ufed in its 
favour, by eminent perfons not formerly propitious to the a- 
bolition—arguments by which we hope no one will ever be in- 
fluenced to vote for any innovation in our commercial economy. 
It was faid, that the foreign {lave trade, carried on by our mer- 
chants, fhould be ftopt, not becaufe it is juft, humane, and poli- 
tic to diminifh, by every poflible means, that abominable traflic,- 
but becaufe it was faid to be an ‘ undoubted principle in politi- 
cal economy,’ to prevent foreign nations from cultivating, and 
your own traders from fupplying them with ‘ your ftaple articles, * 
So the flave trade is a favourite with fome perfons for its own 
fake. It is to be cherilhed like the woollen trade. It is to be 
made an object of national prejudice and legiflative protection. 
Then it is to be protected by reitri€tive laws preventing its exten« 
fion, as you would protect the growth of corn by prohibiting its 
exportation. Such were the grievous blunders of thofe dittin- 
guithed perfons, upon what they termed, with the familiarity of 
old acquaintance, ‘ the known principles of political fcience ;? 
and fo curioutly did they contrive to defend the reftrition of the 
flave trade, upon the only ground on which it is abfolutely inde« 
fenfible ; for if you call that traffic a /faple, and a good in itfelf, 
furely every principle of political fcience is at war with all at- 
tempts at ftunting its growth from jealoufy of rivals. But it 
feems to be the fate of the beft meaiures, never to attract the 
elteem of fome men, unlefs they can be fupported upon bad 
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principles; and you go far to bring them over to your fide, if you 
permit them to fight for you with unlawful. weapons. 

While we freely cenfure fuch narrow views as thofe juft now 
alluded to, it is a matter of real {atisfaction to us to fee the oppo- 
fite arguments of the abolitionifts fo cordially fupported by the 
whole of his Majefty’s minifters. The whole of their condué& in 
this momentous bufinefs has been pure, fteady, and zealous, 
They have propofed the wifeft plans for attaining the moft virtu- 
ous and falutary objet which a great nation ever ftruggled to ac- 
complifh ; and they have defended their fchemes by the moft fair 
and liberal arguments, combining, in all their difcuffions, a tho- 
rough knowledge of the queftion before them, with an extenfive 
appeal to the beft principles of political fcience, and a fenfibility 
to the great doctrines of public juftice. ‘They have reaped the 
reward of their enlightened exertions. While the general refolu- 
tions which they have carried give a folemn pledge to the world 
of a total abolition of the traffic next feflion of Parliament, the le- 
giflative meafures already adopted have checked the growth of the 
evil at home, and greatly diminifhed its magnitude abroad: ‘The 
38,000 flaves exported annually from Africa in Britith veflels, are 
only in a {mall proportion deitined for the ufe of our own colo- 
nies—above 22,0co are ftated, by the friends of the trade, to be 
intended for the foreign fettlements. To this muft be added a 
large number of flaves carried by Britifh veffels under cover of 
the neutral flags. From certain documents which we have had 
an opportunity of confulting, we cannot eftimate thefe at lefs 
than 8900; and the fupply of the conquered colonies confider- 
ably exceeds 10,000 annually ; fo that, in the courfe of one fef- 
fion of Parliament, a flave trade has been abolifoed, which ufed 
to carry over yearly above forty thoufand innocent and miferable 
perfons, from their peaceful.homes, through the multiplied hor- 
rors of the voyage, to perpetual bondage and wretchednefs in the 
Weft Indian plantations; and a ftop has been put to all the mur- 
ders, torture and plunder, which were daily and hourly defolating 
the continent of Africa, for the fupply of fo enormous a confump- 
tion of human flefh. 

For fo great a blefling, humanity itfelf—the name of man alt 
over the world, refcued from fuch a ftain,—is deeply indebted 
to the exertions of the Britifh Parliament. Nor let us, the 
while, forget our obligations to thofe private individuals who 
firft brought the evil to light, and cealed not, until they had 
purfued it to judgment. Moft of all, let our gratitude be tefti- 
fied to that man, who has begun and led this glorious ftrug- 
gle— who has devoted to its fucceis all his days, and all his ta- 
lents—who has retired from all recompenfe for his labours, fave 
the iatistaction of doing good to his fellow-creatures, who, giving 
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up to mankind what others have facrificed to party, has preferred 
the glory of living in the recolletion of a grateful world, to the 
fhining rewards of a limited ambition. Had he failed as entirely 
as he is now likely to fucceed in the great object of his exertions, 
his name would have equally merited a place among the bene- 
fagtors of our fpecies. But men will always judge by the event; 
and we now rejoice to contemplate this diftinguifhed perfon, ftand- 
ing, as it were, on the brink of his final triumph, in the greateft 
battle ever fought by human beings, and an object, we really 
think, of juft envy to the moft ambitious of mortals. 


Art. X. Effays on the Anatomy of Expreffion in Painting. By 


Charles Bell. gto. pp. 186. Longman & Co, London. 
1806, 


[ms we think is a very elegant and interefting publication; 

and though the want of engravings will prevent us from 
giving our readers a complete conception of its contents, we 
think they will be gratified by a pretty full account of its leading 
doctrines. 

Ever fince we recolleét any thing, we have been moved by the 
lamentations of young artifts, complaining of the want of fome 
book, which might teach them the elements and the ufes of 
anatomy. The difficulty was to find a tkilful anatomift, who 
underftood and fympathized with their wants and diftrefies, 
and who could not only dete&t the errors into which they 
were led by their ignorance, but could accommodate his in- 
ftructions to their tafte and capacity, and render his leffons at 
once intelligible and attractive. Hitherto they have not been 
favoured, at leaft in this country, with fuch an inftructor; and 
the poor painter has been obliged, either to perfuade himfelf 
that there was no ufe in anatomy, or to make a defperate at- 
tempt to acquire a knowledge of it from catalogues of hideous 
names, and dry tabular plans of bones and blood-veffels ; relieved, 
occafionally, with furgical and nofological obfervations, and re- 
marks upon every thing but the application of this learning to 
his profeffion. * 

VOL. VIII. NO. 16. Bb Mr 


* We do not think that the accuracy of this general ftatement will 
be much affeéted, by referring to any of the publications which have 
hitherto been given to the world under fimilar titles with the work now 
before us. The famous work of Le Brun has been abandoned as worfa 
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Mr Bell has not propofed, in the work before us, to remedy 
the whole of thefe evils: what he has now executed is but a 
prelude, we hope, to a more extenfive and fyftematic production, 
in which, on the one hand, the operation of the mind on the 
body, will be fully and minutely inveftigated, and on the other, 
the whole anatomical knowledge which is requifite for the artift, 
will be delivered in a ftyle a3 perfpicuous and engaging as that of 
the fpecimens which are here offered to the public. In the pre- 
fent volume of Effays, it feems rather to have been the author's 
defign to point out the infinite importance of anatomical ftudy 
to the painter, and to thew to what a variety of pleafing and im- 
portant difcoveries it will infenfibly conduct him. In the execu- 
tion of this tafk, he has not only given new proofs of his intimate 
acquaintance with his profeffional fcience, but has indicated a 

tafte and a feeling, for the excellences both of fculpture and 
of painting, that is not always to be met with in a regularly 
bred artift; and entered, at the fame time, into all the difficul- 
ties and perplexities of the ftudent, with a zeal and a fympathy 
which cannot fail to be very gratifying. He has found occafion, 
too, to fcatter over his work many traits of a delicate moral fen- 
fibility; and not only to embellith it with claflical allufions, but 
to give it dignity and authority, by appealing to the leflons of a 
philofophy, which is not often reforted to by the votaries of fuch 
ftudies. 

With all thefe merits, the work has confiderable defects. It 
is not perfectly well written; there is fomething cumbrous and 
overloaded in the diction; and occafional paflages of falfe elo- 
quence. The arrangement is not always happy; and in treat- 

ing 


than ufelefs, by every fludeat who had been led to refort to it. His 
view of the anatomy is by no means {cientific or precife ; and many of 
his fketches of the paflions are inaccurate in this very particular, There 
is a work publifhed by Dr Brifbane, in 1769, under the name of the 
Anatomy of Painting ; but it contains little more than the fix tables of 
Albinus, with a confeffion of the author’s ignorance of the art of defign, 
and a with that fome perfon, qualified for the tafk, would undertake 
the work he announces, His book contains no feparate plate of the 
mufcles of the face, nor any one remark on their a€tion. A kind of 
abftrac&t of the leGtures of Profeflor Camper upon this fubjeét,. has been 
lately tranflated from the Dutch by Dr Cogan. The greater part of this 
work, however, is occupied with his peculiar theory as to the direction 
of the facial line; there is no intelligible view of the mufcles of the 
face ; and his reprefentations of the feveral paffions are fo coarfely and 
inaccurately drawn, that it is abfolutely impoflible for the artift to de» 
rive the leaft alliance from them. 
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ing of the more abftract and difputable parts of the fubjeé, it 
appeared to us that there was a want of fimplicity and perfpi« 
cuity in the ftatements. The author feems to have felt this 
himfelf in fome places; and to remedy it, he has fallen into a 
worfe error—that of repetition, and detached recapitulation. 
Mott of thefe faults, however, appear to arife from inexperience 
in writing on fubjects of general fpecalation; and as they ate not 
accompanied with the flighteft appearance of conceit or pre- 
fumption, they give but little offence to the readet, and will 
probably be eafily correéted. 

The introductory Effay, after fhortly explaining the extent of 
the fubje&t which the author propofes to illuftrate, treats at 
fome length of the errors into which artifts are apt to be be- 
trayed, both by the ftudy of the antique, and by that of the 
academy figure, and of the falutary corrective which anatomi- 
cal knowledge has provided for thefe errors. 

By anatomy, he obferves, as applied to the arts of defign, I un- 
derftand, not merely the ftudy of the human mufcles and organs 
of motion, 

‘ I confider it as including a knowledge of all the peculiarities and 
charaéteriltic differences which mark and diftinguifi the countenance, 
and the general appearance of the body, in fituations intefelting to the 
painter or ftatuary. The charaéters of infancy, youth, or age; the 
peculiarities of ficknefs or of robuft health ; the contralt of manly and 
mufcular itrength, with feminine delicacy ; the appearances of difeafes, 
of pain, or of death; the general condition of the body, in (hort, aa 
marking to the eye of the beholder interefting fituations :—All thefe 
form as neceflary a part of the anatomy of painting, as the tracing of 
the mufcles of expreffion in their unexerted ftate, and of the changes 
induced upon them as emotions arife in the mind.” p. 2. 

With regard to the danger of an indifcriminate imitation of 
the antique, he obferves, that almoft all we know of it is pre- 
ferved in /cu/pture ; and that much of that fculpture is employed 
in embodying perfonifications of deities, and fupernatural beings; 
from both which circumftances, it miay become a fource of 
error to the ftudent of painting. He obferves, with great truth, 
that the ancient fculptors appear to have confidered a certain 
grave ‘fimplicity, and fedate tranquillity, a8 neceflary to the 
grandeur and effect of their finer compofitions; an air of ftill- 
nefs and repofe, accordingly, is the grand charaéteriftic of an- 
ient {culpture ; and even in the expreflion of paflion, they feem 
to have found it necefiary, in order to preferve the beauty and 
dignity of their works, to avoid that minute and fharp reprefen- 
tation of the features, and thofe convulfions and dittortions of 
the mufcles that are. ftritly natural. ‘The painter, however, ix 
13 Obvious, is bound down by no fuch limitations. - 
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‘ [t is very true, that the painter may often be allowed to preferve 
much ‘of the fame gravity of ftyle with the ftatuary; that fuch compo- 
fitions will poffefs a certain auguftnefs; and that fome fubje&s even 
require this; while many admit of it, provided the tone and principle 
ef compofition be well preferved, and the painting characterized by 
a low and fombre colouring. In general, however, this is neither ne- 
eeflary, nor perhaps natural, to the flyle of compofition in painting. 
A ftronger expreffion, a clofer imitation of natural charaéter may be 
adopted ; and at leaft it may be laid down, that, where there is bold 
light, and vivid colouring, there fhould be {trong and natural character, 
bold and characteriflic drawing, A paintiog, with high finithing, and 
bright colouring, demapds minute expreffion, becaufe the fame circum. 
ftances which difplay the natural colouring, are neceffarily accompanied 
by a minute difclofure of the parts, and a fharpnefs of natural expreffion 
in the features.’ p. 6. 7. 

From thefe confiderations, it is apparent, that the imitation of 
the antique is apt to feduce the ftudent into many fundamental 
errors, even if he fhould look for his models among the repre- 
fentations of human fubjeéts. But the fineft, and moft admired 
productions of antiquity, are the ftatues of its gods ; and in 
thefe there is another fource of deception. 

¢ The ancient artift,’ as Mr Bell obferves, * ftudied to beftow the 
character of divinity, by giving repofe to the limbs without any iadi- 
cation of mufcles or veins, and by exhibiting a face full of the mild fc- 
renity of a being fuperior to the paflions of mankind, as fhadowing out 
a ftate of exiftence in which the will poffeffes the moft perfe@ freedom 
and attivity without the exertion of the bodily frame. But thofe ideal 
forms are {carcely ever to be transferred to the reprefentation of the hu. 
man body; and a modern artift who indifcriminate!y follows fuch a 
model, mifapplies the nobleft leffons of his art.” p. 4. 

In illuftration of this remark, we might obferve, that the fa- 
mous Le Brun, in his pictures of the battles of Alexander, firft 
reprefented that conqueror with the head of Minerva, which he 
found upon fome of his coins, and afterwards, when the mif- 
take was pointed out to him by fome of his claflical friends, 
corrected it, by fubftituting the head of the young Hercules, 
which appeared upon another feries of medals. 

To the ftudy of the academy figure, Mr Bell has objetions 
nearly as decifive. In the firft place, he obferves, it can give no 
afliftance in the delineation of the countenance. In the fecond 
place, it cannot afford the means of feizing thofe momentary and 
charateriftic exertions of mufcular power which accompany fud- 
den exertion, and muft fo often form the fubjeét of the painter’s 
imitation. In the third place, as the figure is fcrewed up into 
a particular pofition, and fupported in it by ropes, his limbs 
never difplay the fame a¢tion of mufcles which takes place in = 
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cafe of voluntary exertion ;—the mufcles, too, are intentionally 
protruded where the ftudent is to copy; but the reft of the frame 
is {till and lifelefs. From copying fuch figures, Mr Bell obferves, 
a young artift * is apt to produce an appearance like fpafm 
or cramp in the limbs, one part being in action, while the 
re{t is loofe and relaxed:’ On other occafions, though the 
proportions are exact, ‘ the figures ftand in attitudes when they 
were meant to be in a€tion, and communicate to the f{pectator 
no idea of exertion or of motion.? 

The true correétive for all thefe faults, is the ftudy of ana- 
tomy ; which, by teaching the painter the courfe and workings 
of the mufcles, as well as the fympathy of their action in differ- 
ent parts of the body, enables him, without the help of a model, 
to reprefent, with truth and effeét, all the exertions or emo- 
tions which he may with to delineate. Even in copying from 
a model, this knowledge is of the utmoft importance ;—it 
gives the painter a fpirit of minute obfervation, and forces him 
to attend to thofe flight but important indications which are apt 
to be overlooked by one who is ignorant of the caufes from 
which they proceed. ‘ I have often,’ fays Mr Bell, * had occa- 
fion to obferve the perplexity of a young artift in reprefenting 
the courfe of a fwelling mufcle ;—the little depreflions and con- 
vexities about a joint, or the knobbed end of a bone obfcurely 
perceived through the fuperficial integuments. Thefe appear 
to him but unmeaning varieties in the outline ;-—he makes {well- 
ings merely ;—-aud in tranfcribing a language which he does not 
underftand, is guilty of a thoufand errors and inaccuracies.’ 
The Effay concludes with feveral illuftrations of the fame general 
pofition. 

The /econd Effay treats of the fkull and form of the head, 
chiefly as indicating the. different periods of life; and includes a 
long differtation upon the peculiarities of the antique or ideal 
head as contrafted with that which is natural. 

The peculiarities of the infantine, mature, and aged head, 
are reprefented and accounted for in the cleareft and moft fatis- 
factory manner, and illuftrated by a variety of beautiful tket- 
ches. Fiammingo, who was much celebrated for his models of 
children, is fhown to be quite out of nature, in accumulating 
the mafs of the head towards the top, inftead of enlarging it in 
breadth backwards. 

With regard to the peculiar form of the antique head, Mr 
Bell is of opinion, that it was adopted with a view to magnify 
and exaggerate all thofe features and proportions which are pecu- 
liar to the human countenance, and remove it fartheit from any 
tefemblance to the lower animals. ‘There is a good deal of fu- 
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perfluous writing in this part of the work; though we are ra- 
ther inclined to think that the author has made out his point, 
Tt is a fact, we believe, which admits of no difpute, that the 
antique is precifely the reverfe of the brutal phyfiognomy. Af- 
fuming the ordinary or natural form of the human head asa 
centre, it will be found that, by altering its lines and proportions 
in one dire€tion, it will approach to the charaéter of a beat; 
and that, by altering them in the oppofite dire€tion, it will af- 
fume the character of the antique. After making a variety of 
acute and ingenious remarks upon the theories of Winkelman, 
Camper, and Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Mr Bell concludes, 

« T have endeavoured to place the fubje&t in another view, and to 
fhew that the noble and impofing form of the antique refulted from 
w deep and more extenfive furvey of nature. 1 conceive the artilte 
of antiquity to have ftudied the deformities, as well as the beauties, 
of the human countenance; and, obferving the prevailing lines of a 
Jow and difagreeable countenance, to have traced this effeé& to an aflo- 
ciation with a lower f{pecies, and hence to haye deduced their principle 
of ennobling the form of the head, by increafing thofe peculiarities of 
Seems the indication of intelle&, and the powers of expreflion, 
which diftinguifh the human form, and by carefully reverfing thofe 
propertions which produce a refemblance to the phyfiognomy of 
brates. While we feek to difcover the fuperiority of the antigtie form 
m the direétion of the lines, the elevation of the facial line, or even in 
the proportions of the feveral parts, without am ining the caufe of 
our ready acquiefcence in that as beautiful, which yet te not natural, 
cr without tracing the affociation which affees « our judgment, the refult 
of the inquiry muft be vague and unfatisfactory, while the principle 
agen influenced the ancients is not eftablifhed.” p. 44, 45. 

flav third is employed upon the mufcles of the face in man, 
and in the lower animals. Itc contains very beautiful engravings 
of thefe mufeles, with concife and clear explanations, and fome 
excellent oblervations upon the capricious mixture of brutal and 
human expreflion, whic h fome great painters have admitted into 
their reprefentations of animals. 

The fourth Effay is more interefting to the general reader. 
It treats of the expreffion of paffion as illuftrated by a compa- 
rifon of the mufcles of the face in man, and in the lower ani- 
mals; and contains a great number of original remarks on the 
peculiarities of the brutal and the human phyfiognomy. 

The violent paffions,’ Mr Bell obferves, ¢ mark themfelves fo dif- 
tinGly on the countenance, both of man, and of animals, that we are 
apt, in the firft inftance, to confider the movements by which they are 
indicated, -as certain figns or charaéters provided by nature for the ex- 
= purpofe of intimating the internal emotion; and to fuppefe that 
they are interpreted by the obferver in confequence of a ps eculiar and 
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inftin&tive faculty. This view of things, however, fo natural at firft 
fight, is not altogether fatisfactory to philofophy ; and a more jealous 
obfervation of the facts feems to fuggelt an oppofite theory, in which 
inftinG@ive agency is rejected, and the appearances are explained from 
a confideration of the neceflities and voluntary exertions of the animal. 
With regard to the obferver, it has been afferted, that it is by experi- 
ence alone that he diflinguifhes the figns of the paffions ; that we learn, 
while infants, to confider {miles as expreflions of kindnefs, becaufe they 
are accompanied by atts of beneficence, and by endearments,—and 
frowns as the contrary, becaufe we find them, followed by blows; that 
the expreffion of anger in a.brute is only that which has been obferved 
to precede his biting, and that of fondnefs, his fawning and licking of 
the hand. With regard to the creature itfelf, it is faid, what have been 
called the external figns of paffion, are merely the concomitants of 
thofe voluntary movements, which the paffion or habits fuggeft; that 
the glare of the lion’s eye, for example, is the confequence of a vo- 
luntary exertion to fee his prey more clearly—his grin or {narl, 
the natural motion of uncafing his fangs before he ufes them,’ &c. 
p. 84, 85. : 

In the courfe of the fubfequent inveftigation, Mr Bell finds 
reafon to conclude, that the whole expreflion in the countenances 
of brutes is derived from thofe actions of the mufcles which are 
neceflary to the performance of their animal functions; but that 
there are, in the human face, a variety of peculiar mufcles, which 
ferve no other purpofe than to exprefs intelletual or focial emo- 
tions, and are to be confidered, therefore, as the index or alphabet 
of human fentiment. 

The chief expreffion in the lower animals is that of rage. The 
carnivorous animals exprefs this, by uncovering the fang t teeth 
with which they are about to feize their prey, and opening the 
eyelid ftrongly, by which the coats of the eye are ftretched, and 
acertain brightnefs or glare excited in it. ‘Thofe appearances, 
ther refore, do not originally exprefs any paflion of the mind; they 
merely indicate an approaching action ; they are parallel to the 
unfheathing of a fword, or the cocking of a piftol. ‘The gramini- 
vorous animals do not feize their food with the fide teeth; they 
crop it with the front ones. ‘hey are unprovided, therefore, 
with the mufcles which uncafe the fangs of the lion or tygers 
and as the act of biting the grafs indicates nothing like rage or 
ferocity, we have affociated no expreflion of this kind with the 
movement by which they uncover the fore teeth. ‘Their only in- 
dication of rage is in the pofition of their organs of attack—in the 
inclined head, and oblique horns of the bull, or the eye and the 
eat of the hor fe reverted towards the heels with which he is 
prep aring r to (trike. 
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Man has both thefe fets of mufcles; and he has a variety of 
others that are peculiar to himfelf, and feem to anfwer no pur- 
pole but as organs of human expreffion. Thefe are chiefly the 
corrugator fupercilit, or that which knits the eye-brows, and the 
triangularis oris, which, in combination with fome other mufcles 
about the mouth, produces that arching of the lip which is fo ex- 
preflive of contempt, hatred, jealoufy, and all the unfocial paf- 
fions. 

‘« The expreffion of human tage,’ fays Mr Bell, ¢ partakes of that of 
the two claffes of animals; the correfponding mufcles of the lips and nof. 
tril, producing a fimilar a€tion with that of animals; an expofure and 
gnathing of the teeth ; a degree of {parkling of the eye, and an inflation 
of the noftril. And of a face under the influence of fuch aétion, a {pec- 
tator would infallibly fay. that the afpeé is perfely brutal, favage, and 
cruel. But when the Corrugator Supercilii, a mufcle peculiar to hu- 
man expreffion, is brought into action, the fign is altered. The eye- 
brows are knit, the energy of mind is apparent, and the mingling of 
human thought andemotion with the favage and brutal rage of the 
mere animal.’ p.y7. 

Laughter he thinks peculiar to man, as _ well as the expreflions 
of hope, admiration, defpair, and many other emotions. In the 
conclufion of the Effay, he obiferves, that though the form of the 
animal head be often very beautiful in itfelf, it never fails to pro- 
duce a difgufting effet, when engrafted in any degree on the hu- 
man countenance. Whenever the emegtaation catches an idea of 
brutal charaéter, the whole dignity and beauty of the head is in- 


ftantaneoufly deftroyed. The chief ingredient i in human bea luty, 
he thiake, is the vifible capacity for expreffion: of which he fays, 
This capacity of e: spreffion, this indication of a mind fufceptible 
of great, or of tender emotions, has a great fhare in human beauty ; 
whether in the living countenance or in that which the pencil prefents. 
How different the tame regularity of a merely placid countenance, from 
what ftrikes the fpectator when he beholds the indications of a great 
mind in that fufceptibility oi emotion and energy, which marks the 
brow, and animates the eye of the hero even in the calmeft fcenes of 
life! How fafcinating wh 0 compared with the infipid prettinefs and 
veg ilar features of an inanimate beauty is that fufceptibility which 
yshtens up the countenance and ye upon the features of a woman of 
nfibility, even while ihe is unmoved by any particular affetion! The 
fal clear eye ; the arched and steal eyebrow ; the fmooth and po- 
lifhed forchead ; as indicating this kind of capacity, this fufce ptibility 
of emotion, and power of expre flion, are grand features of human cha- 
raéter and beauty. And the perfeGion of their beauty is found when- 
ever the {pe tator is made fenfible of this inherent, this latent power of 
expreflion, while no prevailing paffion gives a caft to the features. ’ 
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The next Effay is the moft important and interefting of the 
whole book. It treats, in detail, of the vifible figns of grief, 
pain, weeping, anguifh, death, difcontent, fufpicion, rage, re- 
morte, jealoufy, wonder, fear, horror, and defpair. Mott of 
thefe are illuftrated by ftriking and original fketches, and accom- 
panied by precife and lively defcriptions, affording the moft con- 
vincing proofs of the author’s nice and affiduous obfervation. 

The Effay is prefaced by a general fpeculation, which we do 
not confider as of great value, tending to fhew, that in all the 
pleafurable emotions there is a degree of languor and relaxation, 
and that pain and fuffering are accompanied by tenfion and ex- 
citement. ‘The following paragraph is all we can afford to infert 
of it. 

‘ On the other hand, as pleafure is characterized by languor, foft 
tranquillity, and relaxation from bodily exertion, all the emotions relat. 
ed to it, or deducible from pleafurable fenfations, are characterized by 
the prevailing ftate of the fyftem, by a degree of inaction, and, as it 
were, forgetfulnefs of bodily exertion, and an indulgence in mental 
contemplation. The contemplation of beauty, or the admiration of 
foft mufic, produces a fenfe of languor ; the body reclines, the lips are 
half opened, the eyes have a foftened luftre from the falling of the eye- 
lids ; the breathing is flow, and, from the abfolute neglect of bodily fen- 
fation, and the temporary interruption of reipiration, there is a frequent 
low drawn figh.’ p. 109. 

In his detcriptions of the different emotions which the painter 
may have to repretent, Mr Beli, as we formerly obferved, fhows 
himielf not only to have attended to the vifible figns of the paf- 
fion with the keen eye of an arti{t, but alfo to have traced its in- 
ward workings with the fagacity and zeal of a philofopher. 

‘ In forrow,’ he fays, * that general languor which we have now 
deferibed pervades the whole countenance. The violence and tenfion of 

ief, the agitations, the reftlefsnefs, the lamentations, and the tumult, 

ike all {trong excitements, gradually exhaulted the frame. Sad- 

with depreffion of fpirits and fond recolleétions, have 

fucceeded 3 and laffitude of the whole body, with dejeétion of face and 

heavinefs of the eyes, are the molt ftriking characteriftics. The lips 

are relaxed and the lower jaw drop he upper eyelid falls down and 

half covers the pupil of the eye. ‘lhe eye is frequently filled with tears, 

and the eyebrows take an inclination fimilar to that which the depref- 
hon of the angles of the lips give to the mouth.’ p. 114. 

Aiter a very fine fketch and defcription of delpair, rage, and 
bodily pain, in the cafe of a mortal wound, he obferves— 

* It a man be fhot, there will be no fuch ferocious expreffion. There 
is here often a itrange and inexplicable nervous effect, a trembling and 
finking of the body, with faintnefs and oppreffion ; the face and body 

pale, and livid. In a mortal gunfhot wound, the charaMer of 
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the hero is lo&; it yields to the univerfal law: yet the feeblenefs of 
the palpitating breait, and the bewildered eye in ‘the death of a great 
man, ftrike us, in certain circumftances, more forcibly perhaps than if 


we faw him in all his glory.’ _p. 120. 

The following remarks on thé reprefentation of death, are 
itrong and impreflive. 

* When tlie eyelids, lips, and nofe are livid, death is faft approach. 
ing: but often, before the laft fcene, the wafted form will rife with an 
anxious, delirious look, before finally falling into the embrace of 
death. In death, the eyes are dull and funk; the features fharp; the 
nofe pointed ; the noftril fomewhat chehinitel's ; the furface cold and 
pale, and leaden coloured. The pemter muft hold i n recolleétion the 
difffrence between a dead bod y which he may have feen on the table of 
the anatomiit, and the dead in battle. It may be fometimes neceffary 
to give the rigidity of death to the figure, but more frequently either 
the convulfive tenfion of expiring life, or the relaxation of death; as 
Homer defcribes Iris heroes, rolling in death, with limbs relaxed and 
servelefs. It appears to me that the painter is too apt to take his ideas 


of death from the ftage. But it is fcarcely poffible that from fuch a 
fource he can derive the materials of a natural, fimple, or terrific repre- 
fentation. 

We not unfrequently fee a young creature in death, as if afleep, 
with the beauty of countenance unobfcured by convulfion: the form 
alone remains ; the animation is gone, and no colour beautifies the cheek. 

« ¥, Pe afi un ciel notturn O, anco fereno 


Senza f{plendor ia faccia {colorita. ” 


Ss 
“here 1s often, bi owever, a gloom upon the countenance ; the eyebrow 
hangs low; the eye is funk and the orbit diftinét ; the nofe is com- 
prefled, and the lines of it tharp. ‘he compreffion of the nofe is oc- 
eafioned by the falling in of the noftril; the lower jaw falls, and the 
cheek is hollow. When the d efled by the undertaker for bu- 
rial, and the jaw bound up, there i fomethin, g very peculiar in the 
apgenrance of the mouth, ‘here is no breath betwixt the lips and 
teeth ; and the relaxed oe forced together, there is an un- 
natural fulnefs round the while the lips themfelves fall in. 
pe 123, 124. 

The account of laughter and of weeping is excellent. After 
ipirited ketch of rage, we have this defcription. 

* In rage, the features are uniteady, the eyeballs are feen largely ; 
they rol] and are inflated. ‘The front is alternately knit and raifed in 
furrows by the motion of the eyebrows ; the noftrils are inflated to the 


> 
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utmoit ; the lips are {welled, and, being drawn, open the corners of 
the mouth. 

: pa ole . : a a 

¢ The aétion of the mufcles is itr mgty marked. The whole vifage 

’ ] , J odie. 

is fometimes pale, fometimes inflated, dark, and almott livid ; the words 

. 1; wanaly thronch. the. fixed tecth’s.% the hair is tieed ot 

are delivered ilrone throuvn the ied tec th ; ric alalr TS xe on 
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end like one diftra&ted, and every joint fhould feem to curfe and ban. ’ 
p» 139. 140. 

The author feems to have paid particular attention to the fymp- ’ 
toms and vifible characters of Fear. We have room only for its 
fimpleft modification. 

‘ fh man, the expr ‘fion of mere bodily fear is, like that of animals, 
without dignity ; it is the mean anticipation of pain, ‘The eyeball is 

ly uncovered ; the eyes ftariag ; the eyebrows elevated to the ut- 

a There is a fpafmodic affe¢tion of the diaphragm and 

cles of cheft, affecting the breathing, producing a gafping ‘in 
at, ‘with an inflation of the noitril, convulfive opening of the 

: opping of the jaw; the lips nearly concealing the teeth, 

i¢ the tongue to be feen, the fpace between the noltril and 
lip being full. There is a hollownefs and convyulfive trembling in the 
cheek, and lips, and mufcles, on the fide of the neck. The whole ani- 
mal funétions are aff éted, and-that nerve which is called the Sympa- 
thetic feems the malte: {pring. The lungs are kept diltended, while 
he breathing is fhort and rapid 5 and, from the connexion of the nerves 
of the lungs and midriff with thofe of the fide of the neck, and with 
the branches which fupply the cutaneous mufcle of the cheek and neck, 
we may comprehend the caufe of the convulfive motion of this mufcle. 
The afpeét is pale and cadaverous from the receding of the blood. The 


f 
is li fted up by the creeping of the fkin.’ p. 145. 
Che lat pathon, of which we ihall BE the defcription, is 
Defpair. 
« Defpair is a mingled emotion, While terror is in fome meafure the 
balancing and diitra¢tion of a mind occupied with a poffibility of dan- 


ver, defpair is the total wreck of hope, the terrible affurance of ruin 


having clofed around beyond all power of efcape. The expreflion of 
pair mult vary with the nature of the diflrefs of which it forms the 
ln certain circumitances, it will affume a bewildered diltracted 

if madnefs were likely to afford the only relief from mental 


C *) ay 1. ] 
Sometimes there is at once a wildnefs in the looks and total 

if falling into infenfibility ; or there is upon the counte- 
lefperate man a horrid gloom; the eye is fixed, yet he 


hears aught, nor is fenfible of what furrounds him ; 


} 
{} 


runk, and pale, and livid; and convulfion and tre- 
: 1 


he muicles of the face. But, in all pictures of defpair, an 


C ol Pp : ° 
andonment of thofe exertions to which hope in- 


ms an eflential-feature.’ p. 149 
ne eilay clofes with fome very judicious and original remarks 
on the external character of madnefs. Painters feem ia general 
to y ha ive borrowed their ideas of inlanity from the flage, where it 


commonly appears merely as an excefs of emotion. . Mr Bell ob- 


proceed in attempting to con- 
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telle&t, I conceive to be this, that the expreffion of mental energy thould 
be avoided, and confequently alt exertion of thofe mufcles which are pe- 
culiarly indicative of fentiment. This [ conceive indeed to be true to 
nature, but I am more certain that it is correct in the theory of paint. 
ing. I conceive it to be confiftent with nature, becaufe I have obferved 
(contrary to my expeétation) that there was not that energy, that knit. 
ting of the brows, that indignant brooding and thoughtfulnefs in the 
face of madmen which is generally imagined to characterize their ex. 
preffion, and which we almoft uniformly find given to them in paint. 
ing. There is a vacancy in their laugh, and a want of meaning in their 
ferocioufnefs.’ p. 155. 

The concluding Effay is of a mifcellaneous nature. It is en- 
titled, ‘ Of the economy of the living body, as it relates to ex- 
preflion i in painting ;” and it contains a variety of hints and obfer- 
vations deferving a particular attention. 

After a very luminous defeription of the vafcular fyftem in ge- 
neral, he obferves— 

* Of the veins, the painter fhould remark, that in young people they 
do not appear prominent or turgid, being reftrained by the elatticity of 
the fkin: neither are they prominent in women, but appear merely as 
faint blue lines in the tranfparent fkin. I know not whether the veins 
of women ought on any occafion to be delineated ; but, in. natural co- 
louring, their effet is a faint tinge of blue, which gives a delicacy to 
the white, and mingles with the prevailing carnation.’ p. 163. 

The effects of exercife, pofition, and old age, or the character 
of the veins, is then very fully explained. He afterwards pro- 
ceeds to the {kin. 

© The fkin itfelf deferves the attention of the artilt, for it confider- 
ably affeéts the character of the parts which it covers; the veins, the 
bones, and the mufcles. In a robuft healthy child, no veins are to be 
feen ; and, for the fame reafon, the points of bone, and the diftinétion 
of mufcle and tendon, are not perceived. In a child, though the fur- 
face is fmooth and delicate, yet (as anatomifts would fpeak) the inte- 
guments are thick and trong ; the. fat lies chiefly on the furface, and 
above thofe parts which in more mature age appear prominent, and 
mark the charaéter. ‘T'he confe quence of this is apparent in the gene- 
ral form of children. ‘hey have their appropriate form and beauty ; 
but, in reference to the more perfeé flate of middle life, they are un- 
formed ; the head, joints, and limbs, ai d even the hands and feet, being 
round and unfhapely. Such is the appearance of children at the age 
at which they are commonly drawn and modelled: when it feems jut 
doubtful whether they might not be more fecure on a broader bafe than 
their feet. Women, like children, have the {kin fmooth, but the limbs 
round, polifhed, and pyramidal. This proceeds from the mutcles being 
lefs powerful, and the bones lefs prominent than in man, and from the * 
being i in great proportion, and fil ing up all ineq ialities. oe make 
Its afiault on this fair proportion, firtt by overloading aud taking 
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fymmetry from the limbs, and, finally, by diminifhing the fat, fo that 
the {kin clofes nearer to the bones. ? p- 166, 167. 

Thefe obfervations are followed by Sole curious remarks on 
the action and properties of the mufcles, and the general expref- 
fon of weight or agility in the perfon. 

The ideal form of Hercules, is the perfonification of the highelt 
i. of power, with every poffible or confiftent mark of aGtivity. 
The form of Hercules is not dire@ly taken from natural appearance, 
but as if by inference and upon theory. ‘The head and limbs are {mall ; 
the neck, trunk, and fhoulders, preternaturally large and ftrong ; the mult 
cles moving the limbs are powerful ; the parts moved light. But the idea 
of power is not more impreffed upon us by the general form, than by 
the appearance of the individual mufcles. They have a fharpnefs and 
prominence which could be acquired only by exercife and continual ex. 
ertion,” p. 175,176. 

‘ The approach of old age gives another diftinGtion of mufcular ex- 
ertion. In the Laocoon, for example, we have a mufcular figure, and 
much anatomical expreffion ; but it is the powerful exertion ‘of a man 
advanced in life, whofe funétions as a prieft give no prefumption of the 
acquifition of great bodily power. It bears no relation to either of the 
charaéteriftic forms of human itrength’ p. 176. 

The author afterwards difcourfes at fome length on grace of 
attitude and pofture; and concludes with fome remarks on the 
natural pofture of fleep. 

‘ In fleep,’ he obferves, ¢ there is, perhaps, an appropriate attitude ; 
but every limb is at reft ; and fuch an attitude as indicates entire repofe 
and relaxation is the natural charaéteriftic of fleep. When a fine lady 
throws herfelf upon the fofa in elegant relaxation, fhe can preferve, 
while awake, the grace of her attitude ; but when fleep actually vifits 
her, the wrift falls loofe, the arms gravitate into an eafy half-bended 
pofition, the legs are drawn up, and nature overcomes affectation. 
The caufe is this: when the limbs are ftretched, the extending mufcles 
are in conttaction, and the bending mufcles drawn out; it is not 
therefore a polition of eafe and perfeét relaxation. If intention, or ha- 
bit, does not prevent the natural equipoife of mufcular contraétion, the 
joints will in fleep be relaxed, and the limbs nearly half bent.’ p. 183, 184» 

The work clofes with pointing out the diftinctions between the 
pofition of fleep and of death. 

We cannot take our leave of this interefling volume, without 
faying a word or two on the fketches by which it is illuftrated. 
Their conception and execution, we think, do great credit to the 
talents and tafte of the author,—they are, for the moft part, ex- 
tremely ftriking and expreflive, without any thing of common- 
place or caricature. They are evidently original drawings, and 
not mere parodies of Le Brun’s perfonifications of the paflions, 
At the fame time, we are difpofed to make this ans to 
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them, as illuftrations of a dida€tic treatife, that they do not ex. 
hibit the mufcular affections of the countenance in an abf{tra@ 
and naked form, but in combination with a number of concomi- 
tant circumftances that contribute, we cannot tell how much, 
to the general effect of the drawing. When the queftion is as 
to the effect of particular mufcles in exprefling certain emotions, 
it appears to us, that the action of thofe mufcles fhould be re- 
prefented as much as poflible in a fimple and feparate ftate, and 
that no aid fhould be borrowed from the introduétion of circum. 
ftances or objeéts which are of themfelves fuflicient to indicate 
the emotion in queftion. Upon this principle we object to the 
chain and fetters of the madman, the {word in the wound of the 
man dying in agony, the dagger in the uplifted hand of rage, 
and the ere& hair and projected hands of terror and amazement. 
Thefe circumftances are fo clearly ailuciated with the feveral paf. 
fions or fituations to be reprefented, that they are almoft fuf- 
ficient to fuggeft the idea of it alone, and render it, at any rate, 
impoflible ‘to fay how far we might have been able to interpret 
the mufcular expreflion, if it had been prefented to us without 
this commentary. Mr Bell will do more juftice to his pupils, 
and fubjec& his obfervations to a more decifive teft, if he will 
abftain in future from fuch prepoilefling embellifhments. 


Art. XI. Voyage 2 la Partie Orientale de la Terre-Firme, dans 
LP Amerique Meridionale, fait pendant les Années 1801,. 1802, 
1803, e¢ 1804. Par F. Depons, Ex-agent du Gouvernement 
Frangais 4 Caracas. En 3 tomes. 8vo. A Paris. 1806. 


[= part of South America which lies between the mouths 
of the Orinoco and Cape de la Vela, is little known in 
Europe, except tothe Spaniards. Though the firlt part of the 
continent difcovered by Columbus ; though the fpot fele€ted by 
Las Cafas for the trial of his fcheme to civilize the Indians; 
though the region of the once celebrated but now forgotten F/ 
Dorado; and though a country eminently fruitful, and infinitely 
more falubrious than any of the neighbouring diftri€ts, and re- 
cently become the feat of an extenfive and increafing commerce, 
we fhould fearch in vain for any adequate hiftory or account of 
it in our books of geography or ftatiltics. Deftitute of the pre- 
cious metals, it was abandoned to neglect by the Court of Spain, 
after having been made a theatre of the moft horrid and fan- 

. guinary devaftations by its agents; and, for more than a century 
and a half, its interior was explored by none but miflionaries, and 
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its coafts frequented only by fmugglers. . During the laft century, 
when it attracted again the attention of the mother country, it 
feems to have been vifited by no Spaniard whofe curiofity led 
him to inquire into its natural refources and produétions, and 
certainly by none who has been permitted to communicace the 
refult of his inquiries to the public. [t is, therefore, with great 
fatisfa€tion that we congratulate our readers on the appearance 
of the volumes before us, in which they will find very ample 
details on thefe fubjeéts, accompanied by much curious infor« 
mation on the internal ftate and government of the Spanith cos 
lonies in America. Such:a work has an additional value to an 
Englifhman, fince the acquifition of ‘Trinidad has opened to us 
acommunication with this fertile and delightful country; and, 
at the prefent moment, it poflefies an accidental and temporary 
intereft in confequence of the expedition of Miranda, who has 
chofen this part of the American continent for the fcene of his 
adventurous enterprize. 

M. Depons, the author of thefe volumes, appears to have 
been a planter in the French part of St Domingo, driven front 
that ifland by the revolt of the negroes, and forced to feek for 
refuge in the Spanith colonies, in which he hae refided for eight 
years before his arrival in the captain-generalthip of Caracas 
in1801. Having foon after that period formed the plan of the 
work before us, he communicated his purpofe to General Le= 
clerc, when that officer arrived at St Domingo to fubdue the 
ifland, and reduce it again under its former mafters. Leclerc, 
he informs us, was pleafed to patronize his undertaking, and to 
advance him a thoufand dollars out of the public funds. of the 
army to afliit him in carrying it into effect. He continued to 
refide in the Caracas till May 1804; and the work which he has 
now publifhed will fhow, that his time there was not unprofitably 
employed, and that the favour and protection of his government 
were not thrown away upon him. 

M. Depons divides his work into eleven chapters, in which 
he treats of—the difcovery and conque(t of the country,—its 
mountains, rivers, lakes, harbours, and natural produ¢ctions,— 
its population, the manners and cuftoms of its inhabitants,—its 
Indian population,—the characler and prefent ftate of the In- 
dians,—its civil and military government,—its religious eftablith- 
ment,—its agriculture, commerce, and finances,—its prigcipal 
towns ;—and, laftly, he gives an account of Spanith Guiana, 
and of the courfe and navigation of the Orinoco. We fhall fol- 
low him in the order in which he has confidered thefe fubje&s, 
extracting whatever appears to us molt new or valuable in his 
obfervations, 
Difcovery 
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Difcovery and conqueft of the eafern part of Terra-Firma. None 
of the conguefts made by the difcoverers of the new world was 
difputed with greater obftinacy than that of Caracas. The In- 
dians who inhabited the country at the arrival of the Spaniards 
were fierce and favage, and the cruelties of their invaders drove 
them to defpair. They were not united, as in Mexico and Peru, 
under a fingle head, but divided into fmall tribes, who fought 
feparately Fas their independence. ‘The nature of their country 
was favourable for defence, being mountainous and difficult of 
accefs, and interfe&ted with innumerable rivers, which, for a great 
part of the year, overflow their banks. The progrefs of the in- 
vaders was therefore flow, and their fteps were marked with 
devattation and blood. But the natives were at length extermi- 
nated or reduced to fubjection. The prifoners taken in war 
were hurried to the fhore and fold to flave merchants, who ho- 
vered over the coalt like birds of prey, in expetation of thefe 
victims, to replace the fufferers from bigotry and avarice at St 
Domingo. In no part of the Spanifh fettlements have the mif- 
fionaries contributed fo little to the reduction of the country as 
in Caracas. 

Defeription of the country. The captain-generalfhip of Caracas 
confiits of the provinées of Venezuela, Maracaibo, Varinas, 
Guiana, Cumana, and the ifle of Margarita. It extends along 
the coaft from long. 75° to long. 61° W. from Paris, and from 
north to fouth it reaches from lat. 12° N. to the equator. It is 
bounded by the fea, by Dutch, French, and Portugueze Guiana, 
and by the viceroyalty of New Granada. It may be neceflary 
to remind our readers, that the Spanifh fettlements in America 
are divided into four viceroyalties, Mexico, Peru, Buenos Ayres, 
and New Granada; and into five captain generalfhips, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, Guatemala, Caracas, and Chili. The captain- 
general is an officer of inferior dignity to the viceroy, but is 
quite independent of his authority. 

The tempersture of this country is moderated by a chain of 
mountains which traverfes it from weft to eaft, extending from 
the lake of Maracaibo tothe ifle of Trinidad. ‘The higheft point 
of this ridge is near the city of Caracas, having 1278 toifes of 
height ; but, in general, it is much lefs elevated. To the fouth 
of thefe mountains there. is, an extenfive plain, extremely hot, 
watered by the Orinoco and its»tributary ftreams. The moun- 
tains of Caracas are covered with wood fit for fhipbuilding and 
for every other purpofe; and they contain fome gold mines, 
though of little value, which were at one time worked, but have 
been long fince abandoned. There is a copper mine in the pro- 
vince of Venezuela, from which a fmall quantity of excellent 
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copper is annually extracted. It is ufed hy the planters in their 
fugar-works in preference to iron, on account of its cheapnefs, 
being fold at 15 dollars per cewt. A fimall quantity is: alfo ex- 
ported at Porto Cabello. 

The pearl fithery near the Ile of Margarita; which firft-atrract- 
ed the Spaniards to this coaft, has been jong fince abandoned ; - 
and it is faid that pearls are no longer to be found there. 

Bay falt is gathered in great abundance, and of excellent, qua- 
lity, in many places along the coaft of Veneguelaz Near Araya 
there is a mine of rock falt, which might be. worked to great 
advantage, were it not for the royal monopoly, which prevents 
any one from trading in falt except the King. 

The feafons are divided into wet and dry in Caracas, as in 
other tropical countries. The rainy feafon begins in May, and 
ends in December. While it lafts, there is rain for three hours * 
a day, at an average, throughout the country. The rain falls in 
torrents, fills. the ravines, and makes the rivers overflow their, 
banks. Earthquakes are much lefs common in Caracas than in 
Peru. When there are long intervals between the thunder- 
ftorms, it is obferved that earthquakes are more frequent. 

The lake of Maracatbo is 150 leagues in circumference, and 
communicates with the fea. Its water is frefh, but at times 
brackith. It abounds in fifh; and is navigable for thips of con- 
fiderable burden. At its north-eaft corner there is a very copi- 
ous {pring of mineral pitch ; and from this a conftant exhalation 
of inflammable vapours, which are phofphorefcent during the 
night, and ferve as a beacon to the Indians and Spaniards who 
navigate the lake. The place is called, on this account, the 
* Beacon of Maracatbo.’ The banks of the lake are fterile and 
unwholefome, fo that the Indians prefer living in villages, built 
on fhallows in the midft of the water. When the Spaniards firft 
arrived on this coaft, the number of thefe villages was fo great, 
that they gave to the province the name of Venezuela, or Firele 
Venice. Four of them are ftill preferved, and their inhabitants 
earn their fubfiftence by catching fith in the lake, and by hunting 
for wild ducks, in the manner defcribed by Ulloa. They take 
care that a number of empty ecalabafhes are continually soaring 
on the lake, that the ducks may be accuftomed to them, an 
without fear at feeing them approach, The hunter then goes 
into the lake, with a calabafh over his: head, having holes in it 
for feeing and breathing. Nothing is feen above the water ex- 
cept the calabafh, which appears to be floating on the lake. Thus 
accoutred, he moves with the greateft fuillnes towards the dacks, 


and catching one by the leg, he pulls it fuddenly under the water, 
Vok..Vills NO. 16. €¢ before 
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before it has time to alarm the reft; ahd, in this way, he goes on 
till he has caught as many as he wants. 

The rivers which take their rife on the north fide of the moun- 
tains, are fhort and rapid in their courfe, and run direétly into the 
fea. They might be ufefully employed for irrigation ; and they 
are well adapted for conveying humber to the coa{t. Some of them 
are navigable to a confiderable diftance from the fea. The rivers 

which rife on the fouth fide of the mountains flow through a flat 
country, which they inundate in the rainy feafon, and are at laft 
received into the Orinoco. 

Porto Cabello is the beft harbour upon this coaft, or in all 
America. It is large, fafe, and commodious; fhekered from eves 
ry wind ; calm, however much the fea is agitated 5 deep; and has 
good anchoring-ground. Guayra, the harbour of Caracas, is the 
moft frequented port on this coaft, though it is only a miferable 
roadftead. In the Gulf of Paria there is good anchorage, from 
8 to 30 fathoms deep ; and, on the coaft of Paria, there are feve- 
ral harbours and roadfteads, by which there is a ready communi- 
cation with Trinidad. There are many other harbours on the 
coaft of Caracas, but none of any great note. 

Population, Manners, and Cufioms. M. Depons eftimates the 
whole population of Caracas at 728,000 fouls, of which he afligns 
§00,000 to the provinces of Venezuela and Varinas, 100,000 to 
MaracaYbo, 80,coo to Cumana, 34,000 to Spavith Guiana, and 
14,000 to the Ifle of Margarita. ‘The whites form one fifth of 
this population, the flaves three tenths, the free people of colour 
two fifths, and the Indians one tenth. 

There are few Europeans in Caracas, except thofe fent out in 
the fervice of the ftate; including whom, not a hundred Spaniards 
fettle annually in the province. But of thofe who go to America, 

few return to their native country, except the Bifcayners 

and Catalans. The Spaniards are not permitted to vifit their 
American fettlements, without a licenfe from the king, which 
cannot be obtained, untefs the object of their journey is known 
and approved of by the Council of the Indies; and the licenfe 
ranted to them is in general limited to two years refidence, leave 

to fettke not being obtained without the greateft difiiculty. Even 
the Creoles, who have gone to Spain for their education, cannot 
return to their native country without a licenfe. So ftrit was 
the government formerly on this fubject, that a pafiport to one 
rovince did not authorize the bearer of it to go to another. 

Thefe fevere, but all executed laws, were ditated in part by 
political fears and jealoufies; but their principal fource was in 
that fpirit of monaftic regulation; in thofe maxims of religious 


bigotry and aufterity, which have been fo long cultivated with 
fuch 
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fuch mifchievous effects in Spain. Inflead of confidering, its 
colonies as a place of refuge tor the idle, the profligate, and. the 
difafieted, where they might learn to amend their lives, and, if 
pofhible, forget their errors, the Spanifh Court has watched over 
its foreign fettlements with the folicitude of a duenna, and regu- 
lated their government as if they were to be inhabited by Carthu, 
fians. No Spaniard could get permiflion to go to America, with 
out a certificate: of his. moral and religious character, and: an 
atteftation that none of his forefathers, for three generations back, 
had fuffered in an auto da fé, or carried the Scena benitas 
Foreigners of all defcriptions, were kept out of thete countries 
«with the greateft care; and if tolerated, by, the connivance of 
the viceroys, they were fubjected to every inconvenience, and 
oppreflion. But of late years, fo much have thefe ancient maxims 
of Spanith policy fallen into difregard, that, by a royal cedula of 
1801, foreigners are permitted to fettle in the Spanith colonies, 
for the payment of 8200 reals (about 86].) to the crown; and, 
for the fame fum, they may be admitted to all the privileges,of 
natural born Spaniards, provided they are of the Catholic perfua- 
fion, and not otherwide difqualified by law. 

The Creoles are of quick apprehenfion, and.capable. of greater 
application. to bufinefs or ftudy than their Weft Indian neigh- 
bours; ‘but their education is miferably conduéted. They are 
caught, in their infancy, the miracles and legends of their faints 5 
and made to obferve, with the moit {crupulous attention, all the 
minute practices, and obfervances of their religion. They are 
then inftrudted in Latin; and their education 1s fuppofed to be 
finithed, when they have acquired a little fcholaftic learning, and 
attended the leétures of fome profeflor in theology or law. 
Their ignorance of all forts.of ufeful knowledge is extreme, and 
can only be equalled by their contempt for all ufeful occupa- 
tions. The care and improvement of their eftates, they efteem 
an objeét beneath their notice, and hold all profeflions .in 
difdain, except the law, the army, and the church. Family 
pride, of the loweft and moft illiberal caft, is one of their ruling 
paflions; and this has been foltered by a prepofterous regulation, 
which, till lately, obtained in all the dominions of Spain, em- 
powering children, as foon as they attained the age of puberty, 

- to compel their parents to confent to their marriage with whom 
they pleafed, provided it was not with a perfon of inferior birth. 
This law was abolifhed in 18033 and the authority of parents 
over their children, in the article of marriage, extended to twenty- 
five years of age for males, and to twenty-three for females ; but, 
while it lafted, the objections to which it gave rife, on the ground 
ef mifalliancey were a continual fource of heartburnings and dif- 
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fenfions in the Spanifh colonies. Litigioufnefs is another fault 
of the Spanifh Creoles: M. Depons calculates that lawfuits coft 
in Caracas 1,200,000 dollars annually; and, in Cuba, in 1792, 
a population of 254,000 fouls found employment for 106 advo- 
éates, with a proportional number of attorneys and notaries, 
while the French part of St Domingo, with a population of 
660,000 fouls, maintained only 36. 
With thefe fhades in their chara€ter, the Creoles of Caracas 
are mild and humane, moderate in their defires, and cautious, 
‘even to timidity, in their conduct, and in the management of their 
affairs. This turn of mind was ftrongly exemplified fome years 
ago, in the attempt which was then made to excite them to take 
up arms again{t the mother country, and to throw off her yoke. 
This confpiracy had its origin with three {tate prifoners, who had 
been fent from Spain to Caracas on account of their revolutionary 
delinquencies at home. ‘Thefe perfons, who were condemned to 
perpetual banifhment and imprifonment, being treated with great 
indulgence at Caracas, and permitted to have free intercourfe 
with the natives, formed the projeét of a confpiracy againft the 
government ; but, though they engaged feveral perfons of confe- 
quence im their party, fuch was the coldnefs art apathy of the 
Creoles, that, after their firft converts, they made no progrefs in 
gaining profelytes. After the plot had been kept a profound fe- 
cret for many months, it was difclofed to the government. Some 
of the ringleaders efcaped ; others were taken; but no refiftance 
was attempted. It was found that 72 perfons fhad entered into 
the confpiracy, fix of whom were taken and executed; the reft 
either efcaped, or were fent to the galleys, or banifhed from the 
colony. M. Depons reprobates this confpiracy with the horror 
natural to a refugee from St Domingo, and with the philofophy 
how in credit at St Cloud. 

The Spantth Creoles marry in general as foon as they attain the 
age’of puberty. An unmarried man of twenty begins to be 
lodked upon as an old bachelor. It is not unufual to fee a mar- 
ried couple, whofe united ages do not make thirty. Thefe early 
Marriages are neither produCtive of happinefs, nor conducive to 
morals. Fidelity to the marriage bed is equally difregarded by 
both parties. But, if any difference arifes; the advantage is on 
the fide of the wife ; for the can have her hufband reprimanded 
or imprifoned whenever fhe choofes to complain of his conduct ; 
and if he fhould recriniinate, fhe is fure that her dtory will be 
lifterred to ip preference to his. 

But, in this pi€ture of the character and:manmers of the Creoles, 
fome aliowance muft be made for the prejudices of a ttranger, 


and for the diflike of a Frenchman to every thing Spanifh. ‘The 
Spaniards 
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Spaniards of the New World muft be very different from thofe 
of the Old, if M. Depons accufes them jultly of being cold- 
hearted, malicious, and diffembling. Becaufe there is much ce- 
remonial in Spanifh manners, it does not follow that there is a 
want of friendthip and cordiality in their character... Becaufe 
there is no petulant gaiety in their parties, it does not follow that 
they have no converfation, or that they are incapable of deriving 
any advantage from focial intercourfe. Pigue-nique {uppers, we 
have no doubt, are very pleafant at Paris; but we cannot fo rea- 
dily admit that they are effential to human felicity. M. Depons 
indeed perceives fymptoms of amendment, where we fee no great 
caufe for exultation. He congratulates the young Spaniards on 
having laid afide the fword of their anceftors, and taken to round 
hats, cropped heads, high pantaloons, and fhort wailtcoats. If 
they would but give up their /je/a, or afternoon .nap, he feems 
not unwilling to hope that they might yet attain to {ome degree 
of civilization. 

Religious {cruples have prevented the Spaniards from engaging 
in the African flave trade; but, with a cafuiftry not unprece- 
dented on that fubje&, they have reconciled their confcience to 
the lawfulnefs of purchafing flaves, when brought to them by o- 
ther nations ; and they have even made treaties; and held out pe- 
cuniary inducements, to embark their neighbours in that .iniqui- 
tous trafic. The flaves of the Spaniards, however, are taught 
their prayers with the greateft care; and the utmolt folicitude is 
ihown to prevent dlaves of different fexes from having an illicit 
commerce together. .The young girls are locked up during the 
night, and watched during the day, from the'age of ten till they 
are married. But thefe precautions are fruitleis ; whether it be 
that they are ill chofen, or that the unreftrained intercourfe of 
the whites with the female flaves defeats their operatien. . M. 
Depons complains that the Spaniards negleét to.clothe and feed 
their flaves properly, and that they have no phyfician to attend 
them in their illnefs. He contrafts, with ne {mall complacency, 
their conduct in thefe particulars with that of the French colo- 
nifts of St Domingo. But, from his qwn ftatement, it appears 
that the Spaniards give their flaves land to cultivate for prowvifions, 
and allow them leifure for its cultivation ; and that, in.their drefs, 
Ahoufes, and accommodations, the flaves of Caracas are not ona 
worfe footing, when compared with the flaves of St Domingo, 
than their mafters are, when compared with the former planters 
of that ifland. 

The flaves of the Spaniards poffefs fome advantages which the 
flaves of no other nation enjoy. If they are ill ufed by their 
mafter, they can compel him to fell them to another perfon ; and 
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if a flave can amafs a fum equal to his purchafe-money, he has a 
right to buy back his freedom. In 1789, the royal authority was 
mrerpofed, to ameliorate, in fome other particulars, the condi. 
tion of the flaves ; but its plans of reform were fo abfurd and im. 
practicable, that no effect whatever refulted from its interference. 
An a colony where many of the mafters fleep upon tkins, and have 
but one apartment for their whole family, it was ferioufly ordered, 
that every flave fhould have his feparate fleeping-room, furni ed 
with a bedftead, mattrels, coverlet and curtxins. Police officers 
were appointed to determine the quota of labour that thould be 
exacted from every flave. ‘The male and female flaves were to 
be kept in feparate gaygs, and not allowed to have any commu- 
Nication, even on days of feftivity. Such regulations, as M. De- 
pons juftly remorks, were better. celpulated to form a fociety of 
monks, than to fupply the wants, or accelerate the growth, of ; 
rifing colony. 

The free blacks and people of colour are more numerous in 
the Spanith fettlements, than in the colonies of any other na- 
tion. The laws of Spain, contrary to the ufual fyftem of co- 
Jonial policy followed by the Europeans, are extremely favour- 
able to the manumiflion of {laves; and the piety and devotion of 
the Spanifh character, contribute powerfully, as in the dark 
ages, to increafe the number of freedmen. ‘The people of co- 
lour in the Spanifh colonies are in general poor, and not more 
induftrious than the Creoles. ‘They are not admiflible to any 
public office in the ftate, nor into the army of the line; but 
they may ferve in the militia, and even rife to the rank of cap- 
tain. ‘They are liable to a capitation tax, which, in Caracas at 
leaft, is not exacted ; and they are forbidden to have Indian fer- 
vants. ‘They may be phyficians; but they cannot be oe 
There are various fumptuary laws regulating the drefs of thei 
women ; but they are fallen into negleét ; 5 a ind’ the only repul- 
tion now in force is one, which, prohibits them from having 
cufhion to kneel upon in church. ‘Trifling as this diftin€tion is, 
it is fometimes abrogated for money, in favour of a particular 
family, by a-royal order, raifing the members of it to the rank 
and privileges of whites. ‘The marriages of people of colour 
with white families of diftin€tion, have been always extreme! 
rare in the Spanifh colonies; but, with the lower ranks of eines, 3, 
they were not anfrequent, till 1785, when the difference of co- 
jour was declared to be a fufficient reafon for refufing confent to 
a marriage, on the ground of difparity of condition in the par- 
ties. Since that time fuch marriages have ceafed, except in the 
cafe of white women, who having been expofed, when infants, 
by their mothers, to conceal their ‘frailty, had been faved by ne- 
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grefies or people of colour, and who found themfelves reduced, 
when they grew up, to marry in the clafs where they had been 
educated. M. Depons calls loudly for a foundling hofpital at 
Caracas to remedy this evil. 

Indian Population. The Indians fubje& to the Spanith govern- 
ment are as remarkable for the indolence and weaknefs of their 
character, as for the mildnefs of their difpofition. The Spanith 
Jaw confiders them as in a ftate of perpetual pupillage, and af- 
figns to them guardians and prote€lors. ‘Their civil contradts 
are not binding, unlefs made in the prefence and with the ap- 
probation of the Spanith magiftrates; and their lands cannot be 
jold, unlefs under the fanction of legal authority. They live in 
villages, without any mixture of Spaniards or people of coloury 
under a cabi/do or magiltracy of their own uation, whofe autho- 
rity is controuled by a Spamith corregidor or protector, to whom 
an appeal lies againft the cadi/do from its fubjects, and who is 
bound to interfere when he fees an occafion, and protect them 
againft its injuftice and oppreffion. Lhe king’s #/ca/ or attorney- 
general is their protector and legal defe nder, in all caufes, whe- 
ther civil or criminal, brought againft them in the courts of law. 
They have no Jabour impoied upon them as a talk; and the only 
direct tax to which they are fubjeéted, is the capitation tax, 
amounting to about two dollars a head. ‘Lhe religious. diicipline 
under which they are placed, is extremely flight. ‘they are ex- 
empt from the jurifdi€tion of the Inquifition; and in pity to the 
weaknefs of their faith, and the dulnefs of their underitanding, 
they are exculed for tranigreffions and omiflions of their religious 
duty, which would be feverely punifhed in other Chriftians. 

M. Depons blames this excetlive lenity and indulgence to. the 
Indians, and alleges that it ferves only to encourage their natural 
propenfity to indolence, and to all the vices attending upon it. 
He @ropofes that they fhould be compelled to work, but that the 
fruits of their labour fhould be fecured to themfelves. It is eafy 
to forefee, that if the fcheme of M. Depons were adopted, the 
Indians would probably be condemned to labour ;. but the gainers 
by it would be their fuperintendants and overieers. 

There are feveral tribes of independent Indians in the territory 
of Caracas; but, with the exception of the Guajiros, they are 
neither numerous nor formidable. ‘The Guajiros are a fierce and 
warlike tribe, who are in general in a ftate of hoftility with the 
Spaniards. ‘They poflefs a traét of about thirty leagues along the 
coaft to the weftward of Maracaibo; and can bring into the field 
14,000 men, well mounted on horfeback, and armed with cara- 
bines, and bows and arrows. ‘They are fupplied with arms, am- 
munition, and clothes, by the Englith of Jamaica, with whom 
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they carry on a commercial intercourfe, which excites the indig- 
nation of M. Depons. The remaining tribes of independent In- 
dians are of a mild and peaceable character, and owe their free- 
dom, not to their valour, but to the imacceflible and unwholefome 
regions which they inhabit, 

Civil and Military Government. In entering upon this fubject, 
M_ Depons is ftruck with the difference of the policy followed by 
France and Spain with regard to their colonies. The French 
planter had his eyes continually direéted to the mother country. 
It was there he ultimately expected to reft after his labours. It 
was there only where he could afpire to honours or preferment, 
or even procure education for his children. The colony was a 
place of temporary exile, where he fubmitted to live, in order to 
amafs a fortune ; France was the home where he propofed to en- 
joy it. But Spain, in every one of thefe particulars, has follow- 
ed a policy dirvétly the reverfe. No fettler in a Spanifh colony 
can return to the mother country, without an exprefs licenfc 
from the government. Schools, academies, and univerfities, are 
eftablifhed in the Spanifh colonies for the education of the natives. 
A richly endowed church and fplendid hierarchy are open to thei: 
ambition. A numerous, refpedtable, and opulent body of colo- 
nial nobility, are ftrangers to Spain ; and additions are continually 
making to their number from colonifts who never crofled the 
Atlantic. Experience has fhewn, that both fyftems of policy are 
compatible with the fecurity of the mother country; but, if we 
confider the internal good of the colonies, we can have little hefi- 
tation in giving, of the two, the preference to the French. ‘The 
Spanifh colonies languifh under the weight of a cumbrous and 
oppreflive government, calculated not for their, own neceilities 
but to fecure, by its extenfive patronage, their fidelity and obedi- 
ence to Spain. 

It would lead us to details as prolix as they would be uninte- 
refting, if we were to follow M. Depons in his account of the 
internal government of Caracas. We {hall therefore extract thofe 
particulars only in which he differs from Robertfon, or where he 
has added faéts or obfervations of importance to the account of 
that elegant hiftorian, 

The captain-general of Caracas holds his office for feven 
years. His appointments are valued at 18,000 dollars a year, 
one half of which confiits in his falary, and the other half in 
perquifites of office. He is bound to refide for 6o days in the 
colony after the arrival of his fucceffor, in order to anfwer any 
ore thane that may be brought againft him, and thefe mutt be 
decided within other Go days at fartheft. A fimilar provifion is 
extended to all the other Spanifh colonies. Viceroys are a 
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obliged to remain for ix months in their government: after they 
have refigned it to their fuccefflor. But M. Depons trutts that 
thefe provifions againft the injuftice of the governors are, as 
might be expected, quite illufory. 

The inhabitants of Caracas are no longer forced to have re- 
courfe to another colony for the fettlement of their lawfuits. 
An audiencia or court of law was eftablifhed at Caracas in 1787. 
It confifis of a regent, three cidors or judges, and two /als or 
public profecutars. The regent has a falary of 5300 dollars a 
year ; and each of the judges and public profecutors 3300 dol- 
lars. 

The proceedings in the Spanifh courts of law are extremely 
flow, uncertain, and expenfive. Bufinefs is tranfacted by means 
of written memorials of great length, the whole of which muft 
be read over in public to the judges before they can give a deci- 
fion in the cafe. M. Depons was prefent at Caracas when a 
caufe was decided by the Council of War, arifing from a veffel 
which had been cut out of port by the Englifh. ‘The memorials 
laid before the judges filled 780 fheets of paper, and three days 
were entirely occupied in hearing them read. The Spanifh law 
is alfo too favourable to the challenge of judges and aileifors by 
the parties, and too indulgent to appeals. By a conteaft, fingular 
in itfelf, though not uncommon in countries where the defpos 
tifm of the government is tempered by the influence of the 
church, there is no law more indiiferent about the liberties of 
men than the Spanifh, and none more tender of their lives. The 
flighteft fufpicion of a crime is fuilicient to hutey a man to pri- 
fon. The cleareft evidence of guilt is hardly able to bring him 
to the gallows. 

The cabildos or municipal governments of the new world, were 
eltablifhed by the Spaniards at atime when they ftill enjoyed 
freedom at home, and ee? were therefore modelled on the plan 
of the cities of Caftille. ‘Chey confit of two a/caldes or magi~ 
{trates chofen annually by the regidores or council, who shold 
their offices for life. The cadi/dos of Caracas poffeiled at. one 
time great political privileges and influence, which they obtain- 
ed during the weak adminiltration of the Houie of Aufiria. But 
the Bourbons, true to their principle of tolerating no power in 
the ftate that could ferve asa controul upon their own, con- 
trived, in the courfe of the laft century, to» neduce them toa 
ftate of infignificance in which they ftill continug.. M. Depons, 
who is a warm friend to the anity and indivifibility of power, 
finds much to admire in this. proceeding, though he .confefies 
that the lieutenants of ju/li a as asic calls am, who have fucceed- 
edto the power of the catildes, look to their vo. only aga 
road to fortune. 
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The military eftablifhment of Venezuela confifts of one com. 
pary of grenadiers and ten companies of the line, making in all 
918 men, who are recruited in Spain, and diftributed at Cara. 
cas, Guayra, and Porto Cabcilo. . The artillery is goo ftrong, 
and confifts of one company of Europeans, and eight companies 
of Creoles, people of colour, aud blacks. ‘The militia, amounts 
ing to 4740, is formed of Creoles and people cf colour. In 
Cumana there are three companies of Europeans, amounting to 
2213 450 artillerymen; and 2245 militiamen. In Maracaibo 
there are 308 Europeans on the military eitablifhment, 100 ar- 
tillerymen, and 810 militiamen. In the Ifle of Margarita there 
is a company of 77 European foldiers, with 400 native artillery. 
men, and 770 militiamen. Jn Varinas there is a fingle com- 
pay of 77 men. The whole military force of the captain-gene. 
ralfhip of Caracas, therefore, amounts to 13,136 men, fuppof- 
ing all the companies to be complete; but the diitance of one 
province from another is fo great, that, if attacked by ari enemy, 
each muft look to its own refources alone for its defence. 

‘The fortified towns upon the coaft are Maracaibo, Coro, Porto 
Cabello, Guayra, and Cumana. Of thefe, the beft fortified and 
moft important are Porto Cabello and Guayra. ‘The inland 
towns, which are the richeft and moft valuable, are quite open and 
defencelefs. M. Depons recommends to an enemy who would 
invade Caracas, not to wafte time in the attack of the fortified 
places on the coaft, but to land in fome convenient fituation; 
and while the invading fleet kept the garrifons of the forts in 
check, to advance with the invading army againit the towns of 
the interior. As foon as thefe were in the poffeflion of the in- 
vaders, the militia would difperfe, and the towns on the coatt 
would be forced to furrender for want of provifions. 

Ecclehaftical Eftablifhment. The ttability of the Spanith govern- 
ment in America is maintained as much by the policy of her ec- 
clefiaftical government as by her civil and military inftitutions. 
From the place of archbifhop to that of door-keeper of the ca- 
thedral, all ecclefiaftical preferment in America flows diredly 
from the king. ‘The priefts, fecular and regular, may be con- 
fidered as an army devoted to his fervice, and ready to expofe 
themfelves in defence of his authority. ‘To the influence which 
the ignorance and bigotry of the people naturally confer upon 
their clergy, the Inquifition fuperadds its terrors. Three courts 
of that inexorable tribunal maintain the purity of the Catholic 
faith in Spanifh America. 

The tithes throughout America belong to the king, and he 
allows out of them what he pleafes for the maintenance of the 
giergy. In general, the crown ig cogtented with one ninth . 
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the produce of the tithes; one fourth is allowed to the bithop, 
one fourth to the chapter, and the remainder goes to the parifh 
rieft, to the repair of churches, and to other pious ufes.. There 
are three bifhopricks in Caracas. Before the laft war, the annu- 
al revenue-of the bifhop of Caracas amounted in fome years ro 
70,000 dollars. It is now reduced to about 40,000. ‘The pa- 
rith prieits in Caracas are chic fly Creoles. ‘Fhe number of 
priefts in Spanith Amervea, though infinitely greater than the 
good of the colonies requires, is fenfibly on the decline. There 
has been no convent founded in Caracas for the latt 60 years. 
Miffions to convert the Indians were not eftablifhed in Caracas 
till the middle of the 17th century. ‘They are ttill in exittence ; 
but the miffionaries are accufed of occupying themfelves little 
with the objeé of their inftitution, and of availing themfelves 
of their fituation to defraud and opprefs the Indians. Some of 
them acquire great wealth by commerce, or rather by contraband. 
There are miflionaries who have {craped together, by fuch means, 
from 320 to 40,c00 dollars. 

Agriculture. Ag rriculture is at a low ebb in Caracas. There 
ate Not twe nty eftates in the province which bring in more than 
4 or 5000 dollars a year of clear income to the proprietors. Not 
that landed property is much fubdivided, but it is rare to find 
more than the tenth part of an eftate in cultivation. M. Depons 
aligns five caufes for the low {tate of agriculture in this pro- 
vince. 1. ‘The proprietors are in general drowned in debt. It is 
not ufual for a Spaniard to fel! his eftate, till he is reduced to the 
greateft neceflity. He prefers wether to borrow money upon it, 
for which he pays an intereft of 5 per cent. There is hardly an 
eftate in the one which has net {ome burden of this fort pref- 
fing upen it. 2. It is equally uncommon to meet with an ettate, 
which has not soo rent charge to pay to the church, in confe- 
quence of the dying bequeft of fome pious anceftor of its owner. 
Such burdens di flipate the gains, and difhearten the indufltry of 
the colonifts. 3. ‘Che planters live in towns, at a great expence, 
and often above their i ae and leave the management of their 
eftates to overfeers. The Spanith Create has the moft extra- 

vagant paflion for public offices and diftinctions ; for military 
rank ; for fome employment in the courts of law, or in the fi- 
nances; or for the crofs of fome order. Every Creole of rank 
has an apoderads, or agent at Madrid, whofe chief bafinefs is to 
folicit fuch favours fer his employer, when they become vacant. 
Immenfe fums are facrificed to this foolifh vanity, and the atten- 
tion of the colonift withdrawn from his true imtereft, the im- 
provement of his eftate. 5. ‘Phere is a want of negroes for cul- 
tivation at Caracas. It was formerly permitted to import negrogs 
into 
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into this province from the Weft India iflands ; but fince the res 
volt of the Blacks in St Domingo, this trade has been prohibited; 
and from 1791 to 1804, not a fingle negro was brought into Ca. 
racas. In :804, permitlion was granted to two merchants of Ca. 
racas to import each 1500 negroes into the province. 
‘The produétions of Caracas are, 1. Cacao, which is efteemed 
the beft in the world, except that of Soconafco. When the ca- 
cao of Caracas is fold at Cadiz for 50 dollars per cwt., that of 
the river Magdalena, near Carthagena, brings only 44, that of 
Guayaquil only 32, and that of the river Amazons only 25. A 
fingle flave can manage 100g feet of cacao ground, which ought 
to produce 1250 lib. of cacao, worth 250 dollars in Caracas, 
The other expences of cultivation are inconfiderable. A cacao 
tree begins.to bear fruit at the age of feven or eight years, or, 
near the line, at the age of four or five, and continues to bear till 
fifty on the coaft, or till thirty in the interior. ‘There is no branch 
of cultivation to which fuch attention is paid in Caracas as to 
that of cacao. 2. Indige. The cultivation of indigo was not in- 
troduced into Caracas till 1774. It has fince profpered exceed- 
ingly. ‘The indigo of Caracas is inferior to that of Guatemala; 
but 25 or 30 per.cent. better than that of any other country. 3. 
Cotton. Cotton began to be attended to in Caracas, as an object 
of exportation, in 1782. ‘The cultivation of it is now confiderably 
extended. 4. Coffee. Coffee was negle&ed as an object of com- 
merce in Caracas till 1784. During the late war, many cacao 
and indigo plantations were given up, and converted imto planta- 
tions of coffee. But the whole produce of Caracas for exporta- 
tion in this article does not yet exceed a million of pounds. It is 
reckoned that the coffee plantations of Caracas give two pounds 
of coffee for every fquare foot. 5. Sugar. The whole of the 
tugar raifed in Caracas is confumed within the colony. No peo- 
ple are fo fond of fweetmeats, or ufe fuch quantities of fugar m 
their food, as the Spaniards. It is calculated, that, in the pro- 
vince of Venezuela alone, they confume 40,009 cwt. of cacaoa 
‘year, and a much greater quantity of fugar. 6. Tobacco. This 
ies an article of royal monopoly, is cultivated in Caracas, as in 
every other part of Spanifl America, on account of the king. In 
addition to this account of the territorial riches of Caracas, may 
be mentioned the immenfe herds of oxen, horfes, mules, fheep 
and deer, which are difperfed over its plains and vallies. M. De- 
pons aflerts, that the number of oxen is not lefs than 1,200,000; 
and he reckons the horfes at 180,000, and the mules at go,oo0. 
Commerce.-—The ports of Caracas which have a right to trade 
with the mother country, are Guayra, Porto Cabello, Maracaibo, 
©umana, Barcelona, Margarita, and Cumana: But Guayra along 
has 
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has more trade than all the reft. In 1796, the whole value of 
the imports from Spain to Caracas was eftimated at 3,118,8114 
dollars, and the import duties came to 281,052 dollars. ‘The ex- 
ports to the mother country in the fame year are rated in the cuf- 
tomhoufe books at no more than 2,098,316 dollars, and the ex- 
port duties at 138,052 dollars, many vefiels having failed without 
their cargoes, in confequence of the alarm of a war with Eng- 
land. 

Caracas carries on little trade with the other Spanith colonies. 
Its exports to Cuba and Porto Rico are not above 100,000 dol- 
lars annually. It is true that veflels from the mother country, af- 
ter difcharging their cargoes at Vera Cruz, are permitted to touch 
at Caracas in their way Seal and to take a cargo on board there, 
which they pay for chiefly in fpecie. This trade is fuppofed in 
time of peace to bring about 400,000 dollars annually into Ca- 
racas. 

Caracas, like the other colonies on the Spanifh Main, has per- 
miflion to export to foreign Weft India iilands all articles of its 
own produce, except cacao, provided the trade be carried on in 
national bottoms ; but the returns muft be in negroes, or in 
farming and houfehold utenfils, and the balance, if any, mutt be 
paid in money. Previous to 1796, the exports of Caracas, by 
this branch of trade, were confined to about 150,000 dollars, in 
the produ€tions of its foil, 50,000 dollars in hides, and 250,000 
dollars in mules, which were fold in the Weft Indies for 500,000. 
The whole returns, in negroes and utenfils, did not exceed 
100,000 dollars ; and the balance, which ought to have been 
paid in money, was received in manufactured goods, which were 
{muggled into Caracas. 

‘There has been a contraband trade upon this coaft, ever fince 
the colony had any commodities to offer {trangers in: return for 
their goods 5 ; and, in {pite of the vigilance of the Spanith govern 
ment, it muit continue to flourifh, while the mother country is 
unable.to fupply the colonifts from her own manufacturing in 
duftry, and refufes to admit the manufactures of other nations, 
without. duties of near 50 per cent. Before the year 1791, the 
French colony of St Domingo, had the greateft fhare of this trade. 
kt is divided at prefent between Jamaica, Curacoa, and ‘Trinadad. 
According to M. Depons’s calculation, it amounted to 750,000 
dollars annually, before the breaking out of the war with England 
in 1796. 

During that war, Spain made a violent departure from her an- 
cient colonial policy, by admitting neutrals to trade directly with 
her colonies, on condition that they paid the fame duties to her 
goverament at home, as if the trade.had been carried on in the 
ufuat 
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ufual manner. through Cadiz. An order to this eff was iflued 
in November 177; but fuch was the outcry raifed againtt it, by 
the fhipping intereft of Spain, that it was recalled in February 
1800. ‘This revocation ferved only to throw a number of Spanith 
vefiels, which put rafhly to fea in order to refume their colonial 
trade, into the hands of the Englith ; and it gave additional {pirit 
to the contraband trade, which had prevailed during the whole 
courfe of the war, between the Spanifh Main, and the iflands of 
Jamaica, Curacoa, and Trinadad. ‘This trade was carried on by 
Spanith veffels, which, being provided with paffports from the 
Englith admiral on the Weft India flation,. failed from their own 
harbours on pretence of a voyage to fome friendly or neutral port ; 
but being at fea, they made directly for Jamaica, or fome other 
Englith fettlement, where they exchanged their cargoes for Englith 
goods. ‘To fuch a height did this trade proceed, that more than 
400 veflels were conftantly engaged in it, and 80 veffels with Spa- 
nifh colours were fometimes to be feen at once in the harbour of 
Kingfton. The little town of Porto Cabello alone exported pro 
duce, in 1801, to the value of 1,270,858 dollars, nominally to 
Guadaloupe, but in reality to Jamaica and Curagoa. The Spa- 
nifh government, though perfectly aware of the exiftence of this 
trafic, connived at it while the war continued; but, on the re- 
turn of peace, a royal order was iflued to inquire-after and punith 
the perfons who had been concerned in it. 

There isa confulado or chamber of commerce at Caracas, efta- 
blifhed in 1793. All commercial caufes are brought before it; 
and it is alfo charged with the fuperintendance of commerce, 
agriculture, and public works. But this part of its duty, accord- 
ing to M. Depons, is much negle€ted. It enjoys a revenue of 
80 or 100,000 dollars a year, arifing from certain duties appro- 
priated to tts fupport. 

M: Depons gives the following tables of the exports of Caracas, 
for the years from 1793 to 1796, and from 1797 to 1800 inclu 
five. The difference hows, that either the exports of the colony 
have been reduced to one half by the war with England, or that 
the contraband exportation has been greatly increafed in the latter 
period. 

Exports from 1793 to 1796. Dollars. 

367,819 Cwt. cacao, at 18 dollars p. cwt., make ~- 6,620,742 
2,955,963 lib. indigo, at 12 reals p. lib. - - 551725937 
1,498.332 lib. cotton, at 20 dollars p. cwt. = 299,666 
1,325,584 lib. coffee, at 12 dollars p. cwt. 15,070 

12,252,415 
Exports 
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Exports from 1797 to 1800. Dollars. 
239,162 cwt. cacao, at 18 dollars p. cwt. 4n304,916 
7931210 lib. indigo, at 14 reals p. lib. 1,386,117 
2,834,254 lib. cotton, at 20 dollars p. cwt. 566,850 
1,536,907 lib. cofice, at 12 dollars p. cwt. 184,435 


65442,318 


Finances. ‘The finances of Caracas are under the direétion of 
the Intendant, whofe authority is independent of the captain- 
general, and fupreme in the colony in all matters of commerce 
and finande: He hols his place for five years, and it brings him 
about 18,000 dollars a year. ‘The revenue of Caracas arifes 
chiefly from the cuftoms, the alcavala or duty of § per cent. on 
fales from {tamps, licenfes, and tithes, and from the produce of 
the Cruzada, and of the fale of tobacco. The two laft are def- 
tined for the treafury at home ; the others to defr. ay the expences 
of the colonial government ; but if there is any deficiency in their 
produce, it is fupplied from the two others. It will be feen, from 
the following table, that there is ufually a deficit even in time of 
peace 5 ; and, “nice the war with En; gland, the whole receipts of the 
province have been unable to cover its expenditure. In 1801, the 
government of Caracas was forced to borrow 200,000 dollars 
from the exchequer of Santa Fe. 


Receipt and expenditure of Caracas from 1793 to 1797, exclu- 
five of the produce of the Cruzada, amounting to 26,000 
dollars, and the profit of the fales of tobacco, amounting ta 

00,000 dollars annually. 

BALANCE. 

Years. Receipt. Expenditure. For. Againf. 
I793- 15212,1885 1,503,583 191,305 
1794+ 1,561,931 1,639,900 77,909 
1795+ 19443,050 1,540,874 106,817 
1796. 1,389,804 1;049,247 340,565 

797+ 1,140,788 1,886,363 


ography. Our limits will not permit us to 
pons in his topo graphical defcription of the country 
readers will find this ch ipter to be the moft entertaining in 
ftructive part of his work. He has intermixed, with his deferip 
tion of the towns, many interefting remarks on the cha acter anc 
manners of their inhabitants, and many ufeful obfervations on the 
defeéts and abufes of their government and police T he native 
Spaniards to be found in Caracas, ate chicfly Bife: 
talans, —_ with emigrants from the Canary ifland 


, ~~, yrilats at alan 
beft part of the foreign population of the colony. 
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ners and natives of the Canary ifles often apply to agriculture, 
with great profit to themfelves, and advantage to the fettlément, 
The Catalans devote themfelves folely to commerce. They are 
all three remarkable for their induftry and morals; but the Bif- 
cayners are more intelligent and enterprifing than the other two, 
The people of colour are the mechanics of the colony. They are 
poor, and lazy, and unfkilful tradefmen ; but they are free from 
any grofs or dangerous vices, and exceedingly devout. The 
chief town fwarms, as in the mother country, with beggars, in 
confequence of the miftaken charity which feeds the idle and the 
profligate, at the expence of the induftrious. The archbifhop of 
Caracas, out of his tithes wrung from the induftrious cultivator, 
diftributes his charity once a weck among 1200 profligates, who 
truft to fuch a refource for their livelihood. 

Caracas, the feat of government and capital of the colony, has 

a population of more than 40,000 fouls. It enjoys an elevated 
Gituation, a temperate climate, and a falubrious air. During the 
rainy feafon, Fahrenheit’s thermometer varies from 76° to 52°, 
and, during the dry feafon, from 85° to 6g°. Guayra, the fea- 
port of Caracas, is at the diftance of five leagues, and is much 
lefs healthy than that city. The population of Guayra is about 
6000 fouls. Among the inland towns of the province of Vene- 
zuela, they reckon more than twelve which contain from 7000 
to 1300 inhabitants, befides many thriving and induftrious vil- 
lages. Porto Cabello, like other towns upon the coaft, is lefs 
healthy than thofe of the interior. Its population is reckoned at 
“600; and that of Coro, which is alfo upon the coaft, amounts 
tO 10,000. 

The province of Cumana is extremely fertile ; and if the Spa- 
nifh government have the good fenfe to wink at the intercourfe 
of its inhabitants with the ifland of ‘Trinidad, it is likely to pro- 
{per and improve with great rapidity. Cumana and Barc elona, its 
principal fea-ports, are unhealthy, from the badnefs and inatten- 
tion of the police; but this evil might eafily be remedied. Cu- 
mana has a population of 21,000, and Barcelona a population of 
14,000, fouls. 

Margarita is a poffeflion of little value to the Spaniard: 53 but, 
in the hands of an active and enterprifing enemy, it might do 
them incalculable mifchief, by intercepting the trade between 
Caracas and the mother country, for which its fituation is fingu- 
larly well adapted. 

The fituation of Maracaibo is hot, but the climate is falubri- 
ous. It contains a population of 22,000 fouls, among whom are 
a number of noble fz milies, funk in indigence, and pre vented, by 
the prejudices of birth, from engaging in any induitrious occupa. 
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tion. Merida, an inland town of the fame province, is diftin- 
guifhed for the induftry and intelligence of its inhabitants. 

Spanifp Guiana. The fame reafon which compelled us to a 
bridge our extracts from the laft chapter, obliges us to be entirely 
filent on the fubje& of the prefent, though it contains much cu- 
rious and valuable information with refpect to the courfe and na- 
vigation of the Orinoco. 

Would the emancipation of the Spanifh colonies be favourable 
to their future progrefs and improvement? ‘Would it enable 
them to redrefs the grievances under which they at prefent la- 
bour? If afflifted to acquire, are they ftrong enough to maintain, 
their independence ? Thefe are queftions, which we have, nci- 
ther time nor room to difcufs at length ; but the fubje€t of this 
article, and the intereft excited at this moment by the expedition 
of Miranda, feem to call for fome obfervations on thefe topics. 

The greateft defe& in the Spanifh colonial government confifts 
in its governing too much; in its being too oflicious, too inter- 
meddling, too complicated, and too expenfive ; in its being cal- 
culated, not to favour the growth, and protect the progrefs of an 
infant colony, but to harafs and torment, with unavailing reme- 
dies, the lait moments of a ftate finking under weakneis and de- 
crepitude. A numberlefs hoft of dependants is kept up, to mains 
tain the colonies in fubje€tion. Checks on the abufe of power 
are multiplied, till authority clafhes with authority, and the peo- 
ple are oppreffed without being protected. The fame form of 
government is {fpread over every part of America, and the fame 
inftitutions eftablifhed in the moft retired village, which have 
been found ufeful or neceffary in the feats of government and 
commerce. The magiftrates and retainers of juftice are as nu- 
merous and as active in a country, where every man has plenty 
within his reach, as they are in Europe, where an immenfe po- 
pulation is ftruggling for fubfiftence in the midft of its own vices. 
A devout and well-intentioned government exerts more vigilance 
about the morals and faith of its fubjeéts in the wilds of Ameri- 
ca, than it employs vigour at home in the defence of their lives 
and properties and independence. 

The expence of the colonial government, though unneceflarily 
great, is compenfated, in part, by the falaries of its fervants 
being confumed in the places where they are received. ‘ But 
more than two millions are withdrawn from the annual income 
of the colonies to replenifh the Royal treafury of Madrid, 
from which no part of it ever returns. ‘The taxes and fifcal re- 
gulations, by which this revenue is drawn from the people, are 
fngularly injudicious and vexatious. Agriculture is difcouraged 
by the exaétion of tithes ; commerce harafled by the colleGion 
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of alcavalas; and the people chafed and fretted by monopolies, 
But the leaft exceptionable taxes in the Spanifh colonies, are 
thofe which have no other object but to raife money. The Spa- 
nifh government is one of thofe which conceives it to be its 
chief aeiy to promote the induftry of its fubje&ts, and to dire 
them in the right path to opulence ; and to thefe ends its fixed 
regulations are made fubfervient. ‘The colonies are facrificed, 
as ufual, to the mother country 5 and their heavieft tax is the 
tribute which they are compelled to pay to the lazinefs, ignor- 
ance, and unfkilfulnefs of Spanifh workmen and manufacturers, 
With the fame well-meaning views, one colony, one province, 
or one City, is continually facrificed to fame other; and an or- 
der often arrives unexpectedly from Madrid, which fufpends 
the moft flourifhing trade, and condemns a whole province to 
idlenefs and want. 

If there are abufes which would be corrected by a government 
refident in America, and acquainted with its local necefliries, 
the Spanifh colonies cannot but gain by emancipation. Nor 
are the fame evils and diforders to be apprehended in Spanith 
America from a change of government, which would follow 
any difturbances in the Weft India iflands, or fuch as befel the 
unfortunate colony of St Domingo. ‘The natural ariftocracy 
of the pee colonies refides in the country, and confifts of 
men born and educated in the midft of their inferiors and de. 
pendants. ‘The people of colour are fober and religious. The 
African negroes are few in number; and the blacks born in the 
colonies are reconciled to their fituation, and accuftomed to the 
fame eafy and indolent life with their mafters. ‘The Indians are 
the leaft of all to be feared. The form of government beft {uit- 
ed to a people like the Spanifh Americans, is monarchy ; and if 
the monarch prefented to them were of the royal family of 
Spain, or nearly related to it, they would probably fubmit to 
him without reluctance. 

Some of thefe colonies are capable, even im their prefent ftate, 
of forming great and powerful empires. Mexico alene contains 
more than four millions of inhabitants. Peru, including Potost 
and Quito, contains as many. The provinces watered by the Ori- 
noco are lefs populous, and lefs able to maintain their inde pend. 
ence without the protection of fome foreign ftate; but fuch is 
the fertility of thofe regions, and fo admirably are they fituated 
for commerce, that if emancipated from the mother country, 
they would advance with the rapidity of the United States. 
With their prefent means and refources, they are infinitely lefs 
able to maintain an independent government, than the populous 
and opulen tregions of Mexico and Peru. Yet, it is againtt their 
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colonies that Miranda has direéted his efforts. Local and private 
connexions may have decided his choice; but, whatever be his 
fuccefs, and nothing has yet appeared to make us augur favour- 
ably of his enterprize, we may reft aflured, that the colonies 
which he is endeavouring to emancipate, are unable to defend 
themfelves againit the mother country, without the fuccour and 
protection of England. It is to be hoped, that this fuccour and 
protection will be either fteadily withheld, or honourably perfift- 
ed in; and that the colonifts will not be firft encouraged to take 
up arms againft their fovereign, and then abandoned without a 
fcruple to his vengeance. 


Art. XII. The Itinerary of Archbifoop Baldwin through Wales, 
A.D. 1188. By Giraldus de Barri. Tranflated into Eng- 
lith, and Illuftrated with Views, Annotations, and a Life 
of Giraldus, by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, F.R.S. A.S, 


2 vol. gto. . 


Notsrnc is fo convenient to philofophers, hiftorians, and an- 


tiquaries, as to have one grand folution for doubts and myf« 
teries of every kind whatfoever—fomething, which fhall be a maf- 
ter-key for all locks, or rather a panacea for every fpafm of 
doubt or hefitation, which may affail the inveftigator into anti- 
quity. Two very emphatic words, namely the FeupaL System, 
were long in reputation as this univerfal talifman, infomuch that, 
in the days of Triftram Shandy, the origin of trunk-hofe and 
buttered beer was fatisfactorily referred to this refpectable fource. 
But as fome invalids are found to prefer the Vegetable Tindture, 
and others the Balm of Gilead, a great number of later antiqua- 
ties have drawn their general arguments, refpecting old cultoms, 
from the effect of the Crufades, inftead of the Feudal Syftem. 
Atlength, even this fell into difufe; and, the fathion favouring 
other and more remote fyitems of deduction, it feems now to 
be allowed, that our modern age owes as little to thefe famous 
expeditions, in the way of information, as thofe who undertook 
and conducted them had to boaft of real and immediate advan- 
tage. It was indeed lucky for thefe laft mentioned perfonages, 
that their foul’s health was what they had primarily and direCtly 
inconfideration. Certes, imagination can prefent no ftate more 
uncomfortable for the body, than that of a Norman or Englifh 
chevalier fheathed in, or rather gtidironed upon, his own glowing 
amour, amid the burning fands of Paleftine, and rendered halt 
d by an hoft of light-armed Paynims, who, far from allowing 
Dd2 the 
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the Red-crofs Knights to flake their thirft of vengeance upon their 
unchriftened perfous, were contented to hover around them, and 
overwhelm them alternately with clouds of dult and of arrows 

Sorry we are for thefe doughty fons of chiv: ilry, that our rigid 
Calvinifm cannot permit us to ho pe that they efcaps d the fingeing 
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of one whilker in the fire of purg pangs by anticipating its pains in 
the fultry conflicts of the Holy Land ; and that we are compelled 
to believe that all their reward confitted in the immediate plea- 
jure thereby purchafed, of now and then cutting the throats of a 








few Saracens, and occafionally rubbing their beards again{t the 
real or fuppofed tombitone of a faint or patriarch. As to our 
own times, according to the later and more fafhionable hiftori- 
cal creed, the ufe of armorial bearings is the only invention 
which has defcended to us from the Crufades ; and truly, if the 
{cience of Garter and of Lyon could not have been invented at 
home, we hardly think it was worth while going fo far to fetch it. 
We owe ) however, one permanent benefit to the influence of thefe 
extraordinary expeditions, namely, the induftry with which fome 
few contemporary authors — defcribed Pp ople and manners 
which now no longer exift—a tafk which thefe !earned perfons 
only undertook, becaufe their fubjects were connected with the 
hi ftory of this holy warfare. Among thefe, the Welch Itinerary 
of Girald de Barri is particularly interefting. It contains many 
curious and minute particulars, refpecting the ftate of the ancient 
Britons during the twelfth century ; and it muft be allowed that 
few motives could either have ‘impelled the author to a tour 
through Wales at that period, or procured him that refpect, for- 
bearance, and protection from the lawlefs chieftains, whofe ter- 
ritori ies he had to traverfe, excepting his pious errand for preach- 
g the recovery of Paleftine. 
ws {plendid tranflation of the Itinerary of Giraldus, while on this 
expedition, is now before us; and we entertain, both for the o- 
riginal work and the merits of the modern edition, that compla- 
cent regard with which it becomes the natives of one elevated re- 
gion of the ifland to confider the hiftory of another, allied to it 
in all the dignity of mountain and wildernefs. We could com- 
pare the Tweed and the Towy, in the manner of Fluellyn, as 
undoubtedly there are falmon in both. We mightalfo remind the 
ancient Britons, that, if they have genealogies, we have pedigrees 
of a length equally remortelefs; if they have bards, we have 
feannachies ; if they have Aps, we can boaft of many a Mac; 
if they have mead, ‘leeks, and cheefe, we have cakes, kail, and 
whifky. , We think they could not defire * better fympathy.’ 
But it is enough, for the prefent, to vindicate our national inte- 


xeft in Giraldus Cambrentis, by obferving, that if ever as 
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fhall come, that a fteady and rational light fhall be caft on Welch 

’ 4 - 
hiftory, its beams mutt be reflected upon the dark period of our 
Scottith annals. 

a | Barri, 2s we learn from a very good fummary of his 
life by Sir Richard Hoare the editor, was defcended } 
from a noble Norman finstie. and, by the 

) , ) 
cient Welch princes. He was _— in If 
Manorbur in Pembrokefhire. Thi » future Archdeacon e 
played his inclination for the church, by buriting into tears, and 





requefting x to be conveyed thither, when, upon fome h 
vafion, all the youth of the caftle rufhed toarms. It is | 
his father might think him good for little elfe; and th: 
one grain of the warlike fpirit which was then univerfal, t 
pographer of Ireland and W ales had been loft to hiftory, and had 
{pent his life in the ob{cure, though furious, conflicts of 
of the Marches. Having acquired, with eafe and rapidity, fu 
learning as the times afforded, he was formally dedicited to t! 
church, in which he foon attained preferment. His firft rem 








i i “* 
able feat was in the capacity of legate to the Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, when he f oa combated and overcame the relu4lance of 


the Welch to pay difputed tithes of various kinds, particularly of 


cheefey which mutt ha ive been a confiderable object in that coun- 


try, if we judge of its importance by the anxi ‘ty with which it 


W 


was vindicated. He alfo fi gnaliz ed his zeal for the church by 
fufpending the aged Archdeacon of St David’ s, who could not (at 
lez ft would not) difcard his concubine; and this proved equally 
to Girald’s honour and profit; for the Archbifhop named him to 
the office and revenues of the fufpended dignitary, bur lened, 
however, with a modicum of prwviion for the ancient finner who 
preceded him. In adminiftering this new élite. our hiftorian 
had a conteft with the Bifhop of St Afaph about the right of de- 
dicating a church at Keri, a village on the frontiers of the diocefe 
of St David’s. ‘The mode of contefting the point feems not to 
have been extremely different from that which two contending 
chieftains would have employed in difputing the title to a manor 
or lordihip ; and furnifhes fo extraordinary a picture of the man- 
ners of the age, that we cannot refrain from giving our readers 

detailed account of this ners ftrife. Girald, learning that 
z Archbifhop meant to {teal a march upon bien. hurried for- 
w ards, like an able general, to preoce upy the ground. 

‘ On the Saturday he defpatched meflengers to two princes of that 
country, Eineon Clyd and Cadwalhon, requefting hon to fend fome 
trully men of their families, provided with horfes and arms, to aflift 
him (if accellity ke in aflerting the rights of the church of St 
David, as the Bill Op of St J fap h was repo: ted to be attended by 
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ftrong body of men from Powys. He flept that night at Llanbit, 
and, on coming to Keri early on Sunday morning, fou ad that two of 
the clergy, and partizans of the Bifhop, had concealed the keys of the 
church: thefe being at length found, the Archdeacon aa the 
church, and, having ordered the bells to be rung as a token of poflef. 
fion, he celebrated mafs with great folemnity. In the mean time, mef- 
fengers arrived from the Bifhop, ordering preparations to be made for 
the dedication of the church. Mafs be ing concluded, the Archdeacon 
fent fome of his clergy, attended by the dean of the province, to in- 
form the Bifhop, “ ‘That if he came to Keri as a neighbour and 
friend, he would receive him with every mark of hofpitality ; but, if 
otherwife, he defired him not to proceed. ?? The Bifhop returned for 
anfwer, “ That he was coming in his profel ffional capacity as ay of 
the diocefe, to perform his duty in the dedication of the church, ” 
The Archdeacon and his clergy met the Bifhop at the entrance to the 
churchyard, where a long difpute arofe about the matter in queftion, 
and each afferted their refpective rights to the church of Keri. To 
enforce his claims the more, the Bifhop difmounted from his horfe, 
placed his mitre on his head, and taking up his pattoral ftaff, walked 
with his attendants towards the church, The Archdeacon proceeded 
to mcet him, accompanied by his clergy, drefled in their furplices and 
facerdotal robes, who, with lighted tapers aud up-raifed crucifix, came 
forth from the church in proc effional form. At length, each began te 
excommunicate the other; but the Archdeacon having ordered the 
bells to be rung three times, as the ufyal confirmation of the fentence, 
the Bil thop a and his train mounted their horfes, and made a precipitate 
retreat, followed by a great mob, and pelted with clods of earth and 
ftones. This refolute conduét of the Archdeacon gained him the ap- 
probation of all prefent, and even of the Bishop himfelf, who was a 
iellow-ftudent with him at Paris.’ Vol. I. p. xv. xvi. 

Whatever honour our author — claim as the champion of 
the rights of his diocefe, we cannot help thinking that the fight 
of the two bodies of chure beaks each headed by their dignitary} 
meeting each other with croffes raifed, beginning with a mutual 
attempt at confecration, and ending im mutual anathemas, till the 
bells, like a fudden difcharge of artillery, completely routed the 
oppolite party, exceeds in grandeur indeed, but not in decorum, 
the vulgar ftory of the curates contending wh@ fhould perform 
the funeral fervice. 

Upon another occafion, Gir ikes great credit for going to 
church, on a very ttormy day tbfolve certain excommuni- 

cated perions. le admits, at the fame time, that he would have 

hefitated, had not all the journey been by land; a circumftance 
which feems rather to diminiih the merit as well as peril of hia 
expedition. 

Moyed by thefe merits, the Chapter of St David’s chofe G}- 
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taldus their Bifhop when a vacancy took place. The Archbithop 
of Canterbury and his fu fFragans made the fame choice, and ree 
commended him to the Kir ng for confirmation, praifing highly 
his learning, probity, ind (pirit. But the King anfwered, that 
learning, probity, and fpirit, were by no means recommendations 
to the bifhopric of St David’s ; and thus Giraldus was kept out 
of the fee, for reafons which prob: ably could not have been ob- 
jected to many of his contemporaries. The Archdeacon was, not- 
withftanding, highly favoured by an II., at whofe court he 
refided for feveral years. He was even appointed preceptor to 
John, and added to the number of many learned and accomplith- 
ed men, whofe hard lot it has been to fuperintend the education 
of weak and worthlefs princes. With Prince John, Girald Bar- 
ri went as fecretary to Ireland, where he compofed the topogra- 
phy of that kingdom, a valuable and curious work. On his re- 
turn, he recited his labours before a public audience at Oxford, 

where, contrary to the ufage of the modern theatre, his prelece 
tion lafted three whole days; during which, equally differing 
from modern cuftom, the author seouslel the patience of his 
auditors by thre hofpitable feftivals. 

In the year 1187, King Henry having taken the crofs, Bald- 
win Archbifhop of Canterbury was fent to preach up the crufade 
through the country of Wales. Girald accompanied him; and 
though both laboured zealoufly, the oratory of the Archdeacon 
had, according to his own account, more effet than the autho- 
rity and rank of his dignified companion. Indeed, if we take 
the refpeétable authority of one Joh: 1 Spang, Giral i would have 

enlifted a whole Welfh congregation of many thoufands at 
once, had he not fallen into the error of preaching to them in 
Englifh, which they did not underftand. ‘The fuccefs of their 
miffion was, however, very great. Women were every where 
feen ftruggling to withhold their hufbands and fons from taking 
the fatal vow ; and though their tears and entreaties withheld 
but a few from their purpofe, yet Girald has collected all the 
vituperative refleCtions upon the fair fex which either facred or 
profane authors afforded, with an induftry only exceeded by the 
fifth hufband of the Wife of Bath, who compiled the treatife, 
‘ Where divers authors (whom the devil confound 

For all their lies) were in a volume bound. 

More legends were there of wicked wives, 

Than good in all the Bible and faints’ lives. 

Love feldom haunts the breaft where learning lies, 

And Venus fets ere Mercury can rife. ’ 

Befides the averfion to thefe obftacles called £ brats and 
wives,’ common to Girald Barry with all thofe induttrious 
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perfons who follow the recruiting fervice, he had alfo their 
happy art of turning even difappointment into commodity. 
A young man coming to join the Crufaders was way-laid and 
flain by his enemies. But the holy army was not weakened 
by his misfortune, for the pathetic exhortations of Girald and 
Baldwin wrought upon the twe/ve archers who had murdered 
him, to take the crofs, as the only expiation in their power for 
the flaughter. In one refpe& the Archdeacon, as well as the 
Bithop of St David’s, appear to have acted with the punic faith 
of their calling: for although the firft to take the crofs, yet when 
their miilion was completed, they very confiderately exchanged 
their pilgrimage to the Holy Land for the more peaceful occu- 
pation of repairing the cathedral of St David’s at home. It was 
during the courfe of this miflionary expedition, that our author 
compiled his Itinerary, containing fuch a variety of curious and 
intere{ting topographical information. 

When cleared from his vow to go to the Holy Land, Girald ac- 
companied King Henry to France, during which expedition that 
monarch himfelf, many of his retinue, and almoit all the per- 
fonal attendants of our author, were carried off by an epidemic 
diforder. Here he had nearly fuffered a lofs of which only a 
itudious {cholar can eftimate the amount. He had entrufted his 
baggage, containing important letters of recommendation, a large 
dum of money, and the journal of his Welch Itinerary to a ftran- 
ger, whom he had hired as his perfonal fervant. In his journey 
towards the fea coaft, this man was amiffing on the arrival of 
the Archdeacon at Abbeville, which gave rife to the following 
methodical reflections by Girald on his fuppofed lofs, 

* Firt—The lofs of his money was fomething, but moderate when 
compared with his other loffes; for money was oftentimes loft, and 
oftentimes recovered. 

€ Second—The lofs of the earl’s letters, and of his own appointment 
as Legate in Wales, was ilill greater; but as he knew the purport of 
them, he could, by fimilar letters from the juiticiary, obtain fome kind 
of redrefs, 

* Third—The lofs of his journals was by far the moft fevere, and in- 
deed irreparable, the book not being as yet publifhed. ‘ Non edito, 
feds dendo.?? Life, I XXVill 

But the reappearance of his domeftic, with all his baggage 
fafe and untouched, drew from him the obfervation, 

‘ Vhat God oftentimes infliés with heavy tribulations thofe whom 

yuides; and at the momcnt when they are in the greatelt 

diilrefs, thews hunfelf propitious and near at hand.’ Life, p. xxix. 
When Richard Cccur de Lion departed for the Holy Land, 
honoured cur author with the fituation of co-adjutor to Wil- 
de Long Champ, Bithop of Ely, Regent of the kingdom. 
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In this fituation he might have attained either the Bifhoprick of 
Bangor or of Llandaff, but having fixed his heart on that of St 
David’s, he declined both. Atlength, on the death of the aged 
incumbent, he was again recommended as a fit candidate for his 
favourite fee. But his powerful connexions, as a defcendant of 
Welch princes, were deemed an unfurmountable obftacle to his 
attaining the only preferment which he appears to have. ever 
coveted ; and a fort of double return took place. Both bifhops 
elect appealed to the Pope; and Girald, pleading his caufe before 
him ia perfon, prefented Innocent III, with his works, with this 
punning compliment, ‘ Prefentarunt vobis alit /dras, fed nos 
libres.’ ‘This only proved, that our author did not underftand 
the proper means to fecure a favourable reception at Rome ; for 
his adverfaries’ pounds preponderated over his books, and his 
caufe was decided againft him. From this period he was in- 
volved in difputes with the fee of Canterbury and with the 
Court, although probably the perfecutions which he underwent 
have not been foftened in his own account of them. At length, 
wearied out with the contelt, he refigned his archdeaconry and 
church preferments in favour of his nephew Philip de Barri, to 
whom he was often accultomed to apply the verfe, 
Difce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis—— 

Girald afterwards lived in retirement, from which he refufed 
to emerge, even when the nithagric. of St David's, fo long the 
objeét of his ambition, was at lengt 1 offered to him. He died 
at St David’s, in the 74th year of e age, and lies buried in the 
cathedral church. We have, in the work before us, a moft 
beautiful engraving of his tomb. ‘Phe character of this learned 
and zealous hiltorian feems to be very juitly fummed up by the 
pre fent tranflator. 

¢ Noble in his birth, and comely in his per *rfon ; mild in his manners 

and affable in his converfation; zealous, active, and undaunted in main- 
taining the rights and dignities of his church; moral in his charaéter, 
and orthod ox in his wr les ; charitable and d lilinterefted, though am- 
bitious ; learned though fuperititious; SUCH WAS GIRALDUS. 
And in whatever point of view we examine the character of this extra- 
ordinary man, whether as a fcholar, a patriot, or a divine, we may 
juftly contider him as one of the brighteft luminaries that adorned the 
annals of the twelfth century. 

‘Lhe next department of Sir Richard’s work is called an intro- 
duction to the Hiftory of Wales, from the Invafion of Britain by 
the Romans, down to the year 1118, when Girald made his pro- 
grefs. ‘This introduction do 
which it bears. It is rather to be entitled a Differta tion upon the 
Campaigns of the iene in Wales, with a very minute, and, 


ocs not quite merit the exten{ five title 
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we have no doubt, valuable and curious account of the military 
roads, ftations, fculptures, &c. which ftill preferve the memor 
of their conquefts. Many of their monuments are engraved with 

reat beauty, and the labour of the antiquarian and artift have 
we by no means confined to fuch as occur in Wales. Much of 
this learning, however interefting, is entirely out of its proper 
place. It would have formed the grounds of an excellent arche- 
ological eflay, but has no relation to Girald Barri, who but 
rarely alludes to the Romans, their conquefts, or their monu- 
ments, during his whole progrefs. We muft confefs we fhould 
have been more editied by an account of the ancient Britifh man- 
ners and hiftory, from the period of the i:etreat of the Romans, 
till the 12th century. This would unqueitionably have thrown 
light upon the Itinerary of Giraldus; but this whole fpace is 
hurried over in lefs time than is allotted to any individual Roman 
road ; and therefore, we think Sir Richard Hoare has been {fo far 
guilty, both of the fin of commiflion and omiffion. 

We next arrive at the work of Giraldus himfelf, which is, as 
we have already repeatedly hinted, a journal of his travels 
through Wales, when preaching the Crufade, under the aufpices 
of Baldwin, Archbifhop of Canterbury. Every day’s journey is 
frilly meafured out; and the moving accidents * by flood and 
ficid,’ the detention at ferries, and the lack of guides, as piteoufly 
detailed as if the fufferers had a€tually made the tour of Wales 
under all the difadvantages of the prefent day. To be fure, in- 
itead of a breken poftchaife, Baldwin and Girald were occa- 
fionally hampered by the obftivnacy of fome ftubborn chieftain ; 
and inftead of being ferved with chickens in their fhells to 
breaktaft, they had the animating and fublime ritk of being 
maffacred at the next turoing, and bequeathing their names to 
fome ‘ wood of revenge,’ or * den of mourning.’ In the 
ftyle of this ancient journal, we acknowledge a tone of per- 
fect veracity in what Girald avouches upon his own know- 
ledge, and of fuperftitious credulity concerning church miracles, 
or whatever concerned the craft of the * Great Diana’ of the 
period. Suchea document, in a period of fo great antiquity, is 
invaluable ; becaufe we not only tearn from thence, with fome 
accuracy, what was the flate of the country at the time, but we 
alfo become acquainted with the progrefs of fociety, and the effec 
of the ancient {cholaitic education upon our author and his com- 
panions, certainly the beft informed men of the age. Ina word, it 
prefents us with a map, not only of the country itfelf, but of the 
manners of the inhabitants, the more valuable, as it was pourtray~- 
ed by one who was ignorant of the extent of the fervice which in 
the laft refpect he was rendering us, and who imagined he was re- 
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cording fa&ts, when he was only making us acquainted with the 
weakneffes to which, in a cestain ftate of fociety, the human 
mind is inevitably incident. Asa defcription of the face of the 
country, and as an index to the feelings of its inhabitants dur- 
ing the reign of Henry II., the Itinerary and its fupplement fur- 
nifh feparate objeéts of confideration. 

In the former refpect, although the value of Girald’s work is 
univerfally acknowledged, it is to us comparatively an uninterefting 
fubje& of review. Wecan only allow its very important merit, 
hiftorically fpeaking, while the minute and local nature of the 
information conveyed is beyond our criticifm, and, when uncon- 
nected with hiftory, is perhaps not very deferving of invettiga- 
tion. Yet fome of Girald’s topographical defcriptions are in 
themfelves very ftriking ; and perhaps we cannot felect a more 
favourable fpecimen of his ftyle, and of Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s 
tranflation, than the noted account of the Abbey of Llanthoni. 

* In the deep vale of Ewyas, which is about an arrow-fhot broad, 
encircled on all fides by lofty mountains, ftands the church of St John 
the Baptift, covered with lead, and an arched roof of ftone ; and, con- 
fidering the nature of the place, not unhandfomely conftru€ed, on the 
very {pot where the humble chapel of David the Archbifhop had for- 
merly ftood, decorated only with mofs and ivy. A fituation truly cal- 
culated for religion, and more adapted to canonical difcipline, than all 
the monafteries of the Britifh ifle. It was founded by two hermits, in 
honour of the retired life, far removed from the buftle of mankind, in 
a folitary vale watered by the river Hodeni. From Hodeni it was 
called Lanhodeni, for Lan fignifies an ecclefiaftical place. This deriva. 
tion may appear far-fetched, for the name of the place in Welth, is 
Nanthodeni. Nant fignifies a running ftream, from whence this place 
is ftill called by the inhabitants, Landewi Nanthodeni, or the church of 
St David upon the river Hodeni. The Englith therefore corruptly call 
it Lanthoni, whereas it fhould either be called Nanthodeni, that is, the 
brook of the Hodeni, or Lanhodeni, the church upon the Hodeni. 
Owing to its mountainous fituation, the rains are frequent, the winds 
boifterous, and the clouds in winter almoft continual. The air, though 
heavy, is healthy ; and difeafes are fo rare, that the brotherhood, when 
worn out by long toil and afflition during their refidence with the 
daughter, retiring to this afylum, and to their mother’s lap, foon re- 

gain their long wifhed for health: for as my topographical hiltory of 
Ireland tefti fies, in proportion as we proceed to the eaitward, the face 
of the fky is more pure and fubtile, and the air more piercing and ine 
clement ; but as we draw nearer to the weitward, the air becomes more 
cloudy, but at the fame time is more temperate and healthy. Here 
the monks, fitting in their cloifters, enjoying the frefh air, when they 
happen to look up towards the horizon, behold the tops of the moun 
*ping as it were touching the heavens, and herds of wild deer feeding 
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on their fummits: the body of the fun does not become vifible above 
the heights of the mountains, even ‘in ferene weather, till about the 
firit hour, or a little before. A fpot truly fitted for contemplation, a 
happy and delightful fpot, fully competent, from its firft eftablifhment, 
o fupply all its own wants, had not the extravagance of Englith lux- 
ury, the pride of a fumptuous table, the increafing growth of intem- 
perance and ingratitude, added to the negligence of its patrons and 
prelates, reduced it from freedom to fervility ; and if the flep-daughter, 
no lefs envioufly than odiovfly, had not fupplanted her mother, ’— 


I. p- 68. 69. 


"This rival “4 da ye ae founded at Gloucefler, under the pa- 
tronage of Mi:'o Earl of Herefo i va originally a cell of the 
mother church of Llanthoni in Wales. Sir Richard Hoare, in his 


animated a ft the charity by which the 


foundation was dictated, as well as of the reluctance with which 
Robert de Betun, originally prior of Llanthoni, compelled to a- 
bandon that folitary and romantic fpot, fought preferment ina 
more fafe and wealthy, but lefs interefting country. This Ro- 
bert de Betun had been created Bifhop of Hereford in 1129, 
having be the fecond prior of the m onaftery of Llanthoni. 
Robert de Braci was the third prior of this abbey ; during his time 
the peare and, tranquillity of this religious eftablifhment was fo com- 
pletely deftroyed, by the continual incurfions and depredations of the 
neighbouring Welth, that the refidence became infupportable: he ap- 


notes, gives us an 





plied to Robert de Betun, his predeceffor, for advice and relief on be- 
half of his diftreffed brethren. The feelings and conduét of the bifhop 
on this melancholy occafion, are fo truly pathetic and charitable, that I 
fhall give them in the words of his biographer: * Singulariter autem 
fuccurrebat animo, graviufque torquebat conventus Lanthoniz inter bar- 
baras gentes deprehenius. Audit {poliatos femel et fecundo. Audit 
viGtualia jejunis defeciffe, nec alia jam pofle tuto conveétari, Dolet, 
anxiatur, luget, tanquam omnes trucidaflet. Afcivit ad fe conventum, 
tradidit eis domos fuas, capellam, horrea, cellaria, ceterafque necef- 
jareas officinas, redditus infuper epifcopales, quantum necefiitatibus 
eorum fufficere poffit. Interim qu xfivit et invenit eis locum habitati- 
onis apud Gloceitriam, expenfas dedit ad exdificandum. Secundo anno 
tranftulit illic conventum. ” 

Many other particulars concerning Robert de Betun may be found 
in his life, written by William de Wycumb, Prior of Lanthoni, and 
printed by Warton in his Anglia Sacra, from which I fhall feleé ano- 
ther anecdote, as relating to the convent of Lanthoni. On his promo- 
tion to the fee of Hereford, he is faid to have quitted his retirement 
with reluétance ; and on reaching the f{ummit of the Hatterel hills, and 
locking back to the fanctuary he had left, he burit into a flood of tears, 
and could with difficulty be removed from the fpot : his iteady partiali- 
ty and affe€iion to the community of which he was 


I once a member, 


were an ply exemplified by his generous and charitable condu& towards 
it during the period of its diflrefs.’  L. p. 79. § 
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From the {pecimen which we have given, it may be noticed, 
that Girald is fpirited and juft upon fubjects, where molt monks 
ifh hiftorians are turgid and little fcrupulous of veracity. We 
may therefore truft, fo far as the author quotes his perfonal 
obfervation, to the teflimony which he has given us of the ftate 
of the towns, caftles, and religious houfes which he had occafion 
to defcribe; and had we any doubts on the fubjeét, they would 
be removed by the induftry of the Editor, who has not failed to 
follow his original through every winding of his journey, and 
who, we find, corroborates, from the prefent ftate of many of 
the buildings defcribed by the Cambrian, the account rendered 
of them in the Itinerary. 

But although topographic al inquiries are worthy of deep at- 
tention, becaufe they often tend to confirm or difprove the 
details of hiftory, yet, when remote from the fcene of aétion, 
we muft admit that we are more deeply engaged by what 
relates to the ftate of human manners, than the mere facts 
that the church of St Germain is fituated * three or four miles 
from Rhayader in Radnorfhire, on the right hand fide of the 
road, from thence to Llanniddloes;’ or that the two caftles, 
newly erected on the Traeth Mawr, are § one called Deudraeth, 
belonging to the fons of Conan, fituated in Evionyth, towards 
the northern mountains; the other, named Carn Mardryn,’ &c. 
Our attention has been, therefore, principally engaged by the 
numerous traits of Welch manners with which Girald has 
diverfified his journal. He often favours us with hiftorical 
anecdotes; and although he yet more frequently gives fuper- 


- +. . ‘d . 
flitious details of miracles and prodigies, we are not to view 


? 

even thefe anilia with too faflidious an eye. To know what 
men believe, is one mode of eftimating what they are. Befides, 
fuch tales are rarely told, without bringing cut fome circume 
{tance refpecting the habits and cuftoms of the ators. For 
example, in the tale of the fpectre who appeared to Henry, we 
have a flight fpecimen of the Englith of that early period. In 
thefe refpedts, fuch legends may be even more valuable than the 
facts of hiftory herfelf; for the dry detail of the annals of a 
rude people are only interefting to their defcendants ; whereas, 
whatever tends to afcertain the manners of an early ftage of 
fociety, is a ftep gained in the hiftory of mankind. 

Among the cuftoms which Giraldus and his commentator 
have thus preferved, we cannot help diftinguifhing very many 
which are {till common in Scotland. The ftrange kind of divi- 
nation practifed by infpe€ting the blade-bone of a fheep, Vol. I. 
Pp. 192. is not entirely worn out in the Highlands of Scotland. 
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The cloth made by the Welch for their garments, was called 
Breachan ; and the fame name is, in old ballad poetry, given to 
the Highland tartan. 
* He turned him right and round about, 
And rowed him in his breachan ; 
And laid him down to fey a fleep, 
I’ the Lawlands o’ Buleighan. ’ 

The curious account given by Sir Richard of the Druidical 
ceremonies obferved on the firft of November, immediately rea 
cal to a Scotchman the fuperftitious {ports of Hallow-E’en. 

¢ The autumnal fire is ftill kindled in North Wales, being on the 
eve of the firft day of November, and is attended by many ceremonies 3 
fuch as running through the fire and fmoke, each cafting a ftone into 
the fire, and all running off at the conclufion, to efcape from the black 
fhort-tailed fow ; then {upping upon parfoips, nuts, and apples; catch. 
ing up an apple fufpended by a ftring with the mouth alone, and the 
fame by an apple in a tub of water; each throwing a nut into the fire ; 
and thofe that burn bright, betoken profperity to the owners through 
the following yeur, but thofe that burn black and crackle, denote mis- 
fortune. On the following morning the ftones are fearched for in the 
fire, and if any be miffing, they betide ill to thofe who threw them in. ’ 
Vol. Il. p. 315. 

The burning of nuts is mentioned at great length by Burns, 
and is in univerfal obfervance in Scotland, though the augury is 
limited to love affairs. The ducking for apples, and fnatching 
at them when fufpended, are alfo common practices. The 
paffing-bell, mentioned as having been formerly ufed in Wales, 
is, or at leaft was, within thefe few years retained in fome parts 
of Scotland. The beadle went before the coffin, alternately 
tinging a {mall handbell, and reciting part of a pfalm, or at leaft 
fome religious rhime, in a very lugubrious tone. Many other 
curious coincidences might be mentioned. 

In the laft part of his work, which is a defcription of Wales, 
Giraldus gives us two formal and diftinct treatifes on the good 
and bad qualities of his countrymen. Thefe run very much 
into each other. For example, we learn from the firft, that the 
Welch were the moft fober and abftemious of men, when living 
upon their own account; but from the fecond, that they amply 
indemnified themfelves, when they had an opportunity of feed 
ing on free coft. In the firft, they are praifed for the daunt- 
lefs courage with which they expofed their naked bofoms to the 
{pears of the mailed Normans; in the fecond, cenfured for their 
bafe and difhonourable cuftom of flying when fteadily oppofed. 
Among their virtues, is enumerated that of continence; among 
their vices, a bad habit of marrying their coufins-german ; 
and finally, Giraldus, as an Englifman, gives his advice how 
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Wales may be beft fubdued and governed, while, as a Welch- 
man, he inftructs his countrymen, in a feparate chapter, how they 
may belt rebel againit and refitt the Saxon domination. ‘There 
can be, however, little doubt, that, in his heart, he was a true 
Welchman, as is evident from the conclufion of his work, 
which we fhall extract, as a fpecimen both of the original and 
of the tranflation. 

‘ The Englith, I fay, fight in order to expel.the natural inhabitants 
from the ifland, and fecure to themfelves the poffeflion of the whole ; 
but the Welth maintain the confli&, that they, who have fo long en- 
joyed the fovereigaty of the whole kingdom, may at leaft fiad a hiding- 
place in the worft corner of it, amongit the woods and marthes ; and, 
banifhed, as it were, for their offences, may there in a ttate of poverty, 
for a limited time, perform penance for the exceffes they committed i in 
the days of their profperity. For the perpetual remembrance of their 
former greatnefs, the recolle&ion of their Trojan defcent, and the 
high and continued majefty of the kingdom of Britain, may draw 
forth many a latent fpark of animofity, and encourage the daring 
fpirit: of rebellion. Hence, during the military expedition which 
King Henry the Second made in our days a; inft South Wa iles, an 
old Welfhman at Pencadair, who had faithfully adhered to him, 
being defired to give his opinion about the royal army, and whether 
he thought that of the rebels would make refiltance, and what would 
be the final event of this war, replied, “* This nation, O king, may 
now, as in former times, be haraffed, and in a great meafure weakened 
and deftroyed by your and other powers, and it will ofteo prevail by 
its laudable exertions ; bat it can = be totally fubdued through the 
wrath of man, unlefs the wrath of God thall concur. Nor do I think, 
that any other nation than this of Wales, or any other language, 
whatever may hereafter come to pafs, fhall in the day of fevere exa- 
mination before the Supreme Judge, anfwer for this corner of the 
earth.” II. 360, 361. 

Sir Richard Hoare’s part of the work is refpe€tably execut- 
ed. The Englith is good, and yet preferves that fort of for- 
mality which is not unpleafing in perufing an ancient author, 
and which, indeed, is the neceffary confequence of a literal and 
faithful tranflation of a topographical work, where it is impof- 
fible to recaft the fentences upon a freer model, without injuring 
the authenticity of the tranflation. The tranflator’s notes and 
upplement convey all that we can reafonably defire for the il- 
luftration of the text, although they want the difplay of that 
varied lore with which late commentators have fometimes 
adorned fuch subjects. A more intimate acquaintance with 
ancient poetry might have added fomething to thefe lucubra- 
tions. For cxampit, there is a long and mott curious romance " 

: romantic hiftory, in the Britith Mufeum, on the explvits of 
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Guarine, which would have enabled Sir Richard to throw much 
light upon the hiftory of that famous champion. Fordun fhould 
have been confulted concerning the hiftory of Merlin Wyllt or 
Silvefter. Sir Richard would have feen from that early authority, 


adi 
pri 


rea 


that the prophet died, not in Wales, but in the Silva Calydonia, M: 
and was buried at Drummelziar (tamulus Merlini). We alfo think 
Sir Richard might have lightened his labours a little, by appealing 
to Drayton, and other ancient Englifh poets; and are rather 


furprized, when he defcribes Barri, that he omits the famous W 
verfes of Spenfer, on the fubject of the din heard amid its rocks, lio 
which he poetically imputes to the fpirits labouring to complete nit 
a duty impofed on them by Merlin, as ftill expecting the return dil 
of their tafkmafter. But, although fome of thefe little fringes wi 
and ornaments might have been introduced with good effect, 

we are far from thinking that the commentator has been idle or gr 
indifferent. Much valuable and curious matter is drawn from kee 
the Cambrian bards, with fome very fpirited Englith verfions of fp 
their poetry, by Richard Fenton, Efq. ‘The following is a fpeci- an 
men from his tranflation of the Hix an or Drinking- Hornot Owen. f 


‘ Cup- bearer, when I want thee moft, 
With duteous patience mind thy polt, _ 
Reach me the horn, I know its power 
Acknowledged in the focial hour ; A 
Hirlas, thy contents to drain 
{ feela longing, e’en to pain : 

Pride of feafts, profound and blue, 

Of the ninth wave’s azure hue, \ 
The drink of heroes formed to hold, 
With art enrich’d and lid of gold ! ir 
Fill it with dragawd to the brink, u 
Confidence-infpiring drink ; i 
Then All’d, the horn to Gwgan bear, C 
Warrior of the brow fevere, © P 

Whofe gallant actions loud proclaim ii 

His title to the cup of fame ; 1 

Bold in their mak » unmatch’d for {peed J 

Are the whelps of Gronwy’s breed ; { 

Roufed to battle, who can ftand 

The force of the refiftlefs baad, {i 

Who, in every confli@ hard, 

Merit well the bright reward ; 

Valued chiefs in fudden fhout, 

Deliverers from difgraceful rout ! 


Vhofe guardian voices ever near 

Sabrina’s thepherds joy hear, 

Whofe fame on record thall be found, 

So long as horas and mead go round.’ IT. p. 21g 
I 
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The notes, as well as the original of Giraldus, fupply fome 
admirable fubjects for modern poetry; and we were not furs 
prized, though much pleafed, to meet, in the courfe of 
reading, with many of the incidents and heroes of Southey 
Madoc. We have, for example, 

That hot and unexpected charge 

On Keiriog’s bauk ——— ------——— 

- and, Berwyn’s after ftrife. ” 

We recognized alfo, with pleafure, our friends Rhys,’ Cyvei- 
lioc, and even old Goagan of Powisland. Giraldus, too, fur- 
nifhed S$ Southey with the inte refting anecdote concerning the 
difinterring of old King Owen; in which unworthy operation, 
we are afraid, the archdeacon was himfelf an. affi(tant. 

This work is moft beautifully printed, and adorned with en- 
gravings, both of the monuments of antiquity, and of the 
{cenes traverfed by the Miflionaries of the Crufade. It is a 
fplendid prefent to Wales; and he will deferve well of Ireland, 
and we will add of Britain, who fhall give an edition of the 
Topographia Hibernia, as well tranflated and illuftrated. 
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\Ve have long known Mr Pinkerton as a laborious, polemical 

antiquary, and a diligent compiler of antiquarian hiftory, 
ina moft abfurd and detett f le ftyle. We expected fomething 
tnterefting, however, from the — recollections of a man 
fo learned and induftrious; and after being quite fickened with 


t » gardet 18 dinners, and fpectacles of 
Paris, we looked forw: rd with much fatisfaction to i more fub- 


iiantial entertainment of Mr Pinkerton’s erudition a orig funalicy 


ns of the galleries 


It was infinitely conto! itory, therefore, for us to read in his pre- 
face, that many of the topics of which he was to treat, £ were 
fuch as did not occur in the > works of fugitive travellers and 
that new views were introduced on the mott trivial, for 
{truction as well as the amufement of his readers. 

On turning, with fome impatience, to the work itfelf, we we 
highly gratitied to find the firit chapter prefented under the im- 
poting title of § General Ideas,’ and prepare ‘d ourfelves for the 

(culfion of fome profound and comprehenfive m sazinie as to the 
fucceffion of — events, and the 1 me of 1 nipire, 01 
¢} 


salt for the exy polition of fome grand prince j ;for the difcri- 
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mination of national charaéter, or the corre€tion of prejudices, 
Inftead of this, however, we were mortified to difcover, that Mr 
Pinkerton’s general ideas’ confifted entirely of a very few mif- 
cellaneous faé?s with regard to the city of Paris, arranged in the 
moft fantaftical order that can well be imagined. We are there 
told, that the water of the Seine is gre enith 3 ; and that, in the 
Place Dauphine, there is a fuperb: monument to the memory of 
General Defaix : that the Emperor Julian admired Paris as a place 
of refidence ; and that it is warmer than London in fummer: 
that the river was frozen over for a fortnight in 18023 and that 
the people there do not burn coals, but wood. The next chapter, 
which is entitled, * Of the Environs of Paris,’ is ftill worfe. It 
contains abfolutely nothing that can be called information; and 
the fum of its topographical defcription, we think, amounts to 
this: That there is a picturefque ifland at Charenton ; and that St 
Cloud is a delightful village : that the road from it to Paris is light- 
ed by reverberating lamps; and that, at Mont Martre, there : are 
ale-houfes where the common people dance and eat fallads. We 
are likewife neormed, that, on one of thefe occafions, the floor 
gave way, and that feveral of thefe merry perfons were fuffocated 
in the rubbith. 

All this, we muft confefs, rather difheartened us; but our afto- 
nifhment, it will eafily be believed, was extreme, when we difcover- 
ed, “s we went on, that our plodding, pedantic, pugnacious arch- 
xologiit, who left this country with a confirmed chara¢ter for all 
thefe accamplifhments in 1802, was, in the courfe of three little 
years, transformed into a ftrange likenefs of a Parifian petit-maitre ; 
was become a profound critic in wines, dreffed difhes, and orna- 
ments for the table ; was in raptures with the freedom and gal- 
lantry of the French ladies; prattled pieces of philofophifm about 


adultery and the laws of divorce; and, affeéting an air of the 


moft amiable efcurderie, indicated the profoundeft contempt for 
the ufages and fafhions of this melancholy ifland. 

Molt of our readers have probably lad the misfortune to meet 
with fome ill-conditioned young man recently returned from the 
Continent, burfting with admit: ation of every thing French, and 
with derifion for every thing Englifh; enrap tured with the lan- 
guage, the manners, the poetry, the principles, and B ym 
of the great nation ; {neering at our broad cloth and fea coal, and 
{uttering various original plealantries on the fubject of roaft beef, 
Shakefpeare, and connubial fidelity. A_perlonage of this defcrip- 
tion is faid, in our vulgar tongue, to be Frenc hified ; and the word 
is fo very expreflive, that we muft be permitted to make ufe of 
it. Now, we have feen various defcriptions of perfons who have 
undergone this falutary procefs, from gentlemen out of livery, ° 
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rich Weft Indians; but, until this time, it never was our fortune 
to meet with a Frenchified pedant ; and truly the operation, we 
conceive, could fcarcely be performed on a more untoward fub- 
ject; the natural anxiety, ftiffnefs, and ferioufnefs of the origi 
nal character, running into very fingular combinations with the 
fippancy and petulance of the new one, and occafionally forming 
contrafts of a very amufing defcription. It is the {pe€tacle of this 
extraordinary metamorphofis, which gives thefe volumes all the 
intere{t they poffefs. Mr Pinkerton’s partiality for every thing 
French is quite ludicrous and unbounded : not only their dinners, 
wines, exhibitions, fafhions, and fruits, are incomparably fupe- 
rior to ours, but their men and women, their marriages, baths, 
taftes, tempers, mobs, and artifts, are equally delightful: nay, 
their ftyle of gardening is infinitely more pleafing than ours, and 
their ftatuaries much fuperior to thofe of Rome and Athens. 
All this optimifm, too, is delivered in a ftyle fo exquifitely com- 
pounded of the author’s old fcholaftic and his new gallant phrafe- 
ology, that the refult is fomething quite grotefque and original. 
We mutt gratify our readers with a few fpecimens of thefe in- 
terefting recollections. 

‘ The hour of dinner being fo late at Paris, the formerly enchanting 
meal of fupper has become almoft unknown. Hence it is generally i 
the half hour of the defert, when the rofy or white champaign fparkles 
in the glafs, that the French ladies difplay their moft fafcinating powers. 
Affuming, as it were, the character of adtreffes, they attack the men, 
or defend themfelves, with the moft brilliant corrufcations of wit: and 
humour, of affected fimplicity, or the moft refined fhrewdnefs and dif- 
cernment of character. Their eyes alfo become fo expreflive and 
paflioned, that they feem to wield, like Circe, the rod of enchant 
ment. 

‘ Diderot has fomewhere imputed to the Britifh fair an apparent 
pride, coldnefs and difdain; nor can it be wondered that fuch impref- 
fions are made by fome Englifh women upon Frenchmen; for the French 
ladies may certainly be faid to form a perfeét contratt, being warm, 
humble, and alluring. A French woman always looks upon even a 
{tranger as if fhe would be happy to converfe with him. Her eyes ne- 
ver fail to fay, “ Pray, my good fir, talk to me.”’ Perpetually and 
intenfely confcious of her fex, fhe regards the fociety of men as the 
fummit of her felicity. Difinterefted in her prepoffeffions, the follows 
the bent of nature, and not the dictates of avarice. And it not rarely 
happens, that they are as fteady in maintaining an attachment, as they 
are warm in its formation. The ladies of the fouth of France, fome 
of them defcendants perhaps of the ancient Greek colonies, are parti- 
cularly celebrated for the f{weetnefs of their countenance, the infinite 
expreffion of their eyes, and the warmth of their conftitutions. A fair 
Lyonefe may be faid to form one of the moft enchanting objects in the 
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univerfe ; and the Grecian graces feem to have glided thus far to the 
north. Yet the Frenchmen often {peak with rapture of the Italian and 
Spanith women as being yet more divine. The most celebrated neeuty 
of Paris, Madam Tallien, is a Spanith lady; and the generals have 
often Italian favourites.’ Vol. 1. p. 25—27. 

This defeription feems to have inflamed our gallant author’s 
imagination to a degree of poetical infpiration ; and, blending 
certain claflical images, as is his manner, with his modern recol- 
leGlions, he concludes by exclaiming, § It is no wonder, then, 
that an Englith traveller feels as if he were in the ancient ifland 
of Cyprus; or at Rome, during the games of Flora, when the 
courtezans danced naked on the ftage.’ He is afterwards kind 
enough to inform * the inexperienced traveller, that the French 
fair do not grant their favours, without previous feleétion, difh- 
culty, and devotion ;’ and after giving himfelf, for fome time, 
the ridiculous airs of wn homme 2 bonnes fortunes, he partly com- 
muuicates the fecret of his fuccefs, in the following fhort fen- 
tence, which, of itfelf, we really think, might juftify the account 
we have hitherto given of this publication. 

¢ The French wines alfo, certainly excite the amorous paffions ; and 
may be regarded as one caufe of a fingularity obferved in all ages, the 
gaiety, petulance, and falacity of the French male, which fo powerfully 
{educe the females of other countries.’ p. 28. 

After this, it will not furprife the reader to find Mr Pinkerton 
joining with the Parifian beaux ¢/prits, to ridicule our profecu- 
tions for crim. con. im cafes where ‘ a man of {pirit would have 
recourfe to the fword or piltol, if he wifhed to quarrel about 
fuch trifles.’ He reafons alfo on the fubjeét of divorce, in the 
following pious and convincing manner. 

¢ In the new civil code, one chief reafon affigned for a divorcee, is a 
complete diffonance of temper. And certainly, as marriage could never 
be intended, either by God or man, to produce mutual mifery, it would 
feem that no jutter caufe can be afligned. Milton in vain atrempted to 
introduce it into the E nglifh | laws, ‘which allow no divorce, except for 
infidelity,—too frequently a matter of laughter in Trance. With an 
equal knowledge of human nature, the French code permits the wife 
to fue for a divorce, if the hufband keep a fervant maid or other con- 
cubine in the fame houfe ; an outrage generally too powerful for female 
feelings.’ I. 32. 

But our author is not Frenchified upon points of gallantry 
alone ;—he is anxious to perfuade his readers, that he has ac- 
quired all the {prightlinefs and pleafing prattle of that facetious 
people, and, in an evil hour, has yielded to the temptation of 
eflaying his talent at light and ingenious trifling, in the follow- 


ing and other p: aflages. 
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‘ This work may be faid, in fome degree, to refemble the city of 

which it treats, and the people whom it delineates. 

J’aime tous les genres, hors le genre ennuyeux. 

In order to avoid the fedious nature of continual defcription, occa- 
fional chapters fhall be interfperfed of a different character. Nay, as, 
in Paris, you pafs rapidly from a trifling or difagreeable object, to one 
of the greateft utility and magnificence, the like freedom fhall be ufed 
in this piéture. Yet the author fhall not afpire to the licenfe of 
Montaigne, who, in his chapter on boots, has not faid one word con- 
cerning boots, though he have treated of almoft every thing elfe. 

‘ It is to be regretted that, when titles were abolifhed in France, the 
titles of books were not alfo included in the profcription; for numer- 
ous are the works publifhed at Paris, and elfewhere, which might as 
well have appeared without any titles at all; and where, as in the 
Hebrew, the reader may begin at the end. But, as the facetious Count 
Anthony Hamilton fays in his tales, Afon ami le belier, commencez par le 
commencement, s°i! vous plait, * My dear friend the ram, begin at the 
beginning, if you pleafe,’ fo fhall we proceed to the fubject of this 
chapter, which is the Neology, a name which may be extended to the 
new forms of compolition, and new phrafes, as well as the new words, 
introduced ‘by the French Revolution.’ Vol. Le p. 38=37. 

This, it will be admitted, is fufficiently melancholy : perhaps 
it is a part of the fame joke, that there is not in the whole 
chapter a fingle new word or phrafe {pecified ; though, unlike 
the Effays of Montaigne, it contains nothing upon any other 
fubject ; but a drawling difquifition upon ‘ words which have 
been attempted to be introduced by writers of an ufurped and 
meteoric reputation, and which have been already effaced by the 
fpunge of oblivion.’ There are diverfe other pieces of wit, 
fcattered through thefe volumes; fuch as the author’s fly queftion 
to one of the botanical profeflors, ‘ Who was the perruguier of 
his orange trees?’ which were cut into round tops ; his face- 
tlous defcription of dinner, as * that folemn hour of conviviali- 
ty, alike agreeable to infancy, youth, and age ;’ and his remark, 
that * che Hall of the General Aflembly, National Convention, 
&c. was uncarpeted,; whence, the feet becoming chilled, the 
head became hot, and the confequences are known to all Europe, 
forming another chapter of great events from little caufes, ’ 
Brilliant, however, as thefe fallies of Mr Pinkerton’s wit are, in 
this elaborate performance, we can gather from one or two 
traits, that he is not gifted with any great felicity of extempore 
repartee ; and that he has fometimes been made the objeét of a 
farcattic pleafaniry, to which he did not know how to reply. 
He tpeaks with vehement deteftation, we obferve, of * thofe lly 
pieces of malice, which are launched in the certainty that no 
teply can be given, becaufe even a repartee would feem to ac- 
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knowledge the juftice of the farcafm. Hence,’ he continues, 
* any fuch attack is detefted, as alike infidious and cruel, par- 
taking more of the bafenefs of poifoning, than even of the courage 
of affaffination.” And, in another place, he {peaks with almott 
as much acrimony againft the learned Villoifin, who, it feems, 
had a * trick, unworthy of a great man, of launching fome un- 
expected farcafm at the moment of parting, to which he knew 
his friends could not be prepared to reply ; and which only 
fhews (in Mr Pinkerton’s opinion) how nearly a great Greek 
{cholar could approach to the character of an old woman !’ 

Of the delicacy of Mr Pinkerton’s tafte in the fine arts, the 
reader may judge from his obfervations on the Venus de Medici, 
which, he conceives, fhould be ranked among the third or fourth- 
rate productions of the art; and from his ftill more exquifite 
obfervation, that a ftatue, by a namelefs artift of Bruffels, * had 
a gayety and expreflion in the countenance, feldom found in the 
infipid fimplicity of the Grecian models.’ After this, we cannot 
be furprifed to find him extolling the terraced walks, and broad 
alleys of the garden of the Thuilleries, as infinitely more beau- 
tiful than the more natural graces of an Englifh garden; and 
declaring, that the parts ‘ of the park at Bruflels, which approach 
to this form, are thofe which give leaft fatisfaétion.’ Yet, 
after all, we believe moft readers will be a little ftartled, when he 
quotes the example of a bas-relief of a young woman looking 
for a flea upon her chemile, as a ftriking example of the elegant 
fancy and amiability of the French artifts. 

There are two chapters on dinners; and three, we think, on 
wines, in which Mr Pinkerton has retailed all the common-place 
remarks which he has been able to colleét, during his refidence 
in Paris, on thefe interefting fubjects. It is in fome meafure 
ludicrous, and in fome meafure melancholy, to fee a clumfy 
faturnine man of letters giving himfelf the airs of a gourmand 
enjoué, and endeavouring to derive a miferable confequence from 
a pretended familiarity with the neweft caprices of fenfuality 
or fafhion, in the gratification of a pampered appetite. In his 
own inimitable ftyle he informs us, that ‘ oyfters are /olemnl 
accompanied with white wine, efpecially chablis, particularly 
agreeable on that occafion ;’ and then adds, with all the compla- 
cency of a man of fuperior talents and opportunities, * The ufe 
of red wine with oyiters, fhews great want of /favoir vivre, and 
is even pernicious to the health, as it generally produces indiget- 
tion.’ Fith, we are then informed, is ufually eaten laft, and in 
this refpect, as in all other, the Parifian fafhion is pronounced to 
be incalculably preferable to ours. “9 
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¢ This cuftom feems far more agreeable to the ftomach, and by prac- 
tise is found to be fo, than our fafhion of beginning with the fith, a 
crude food, of little nutrition, and often of difficult digeftion. Indeed 
it has often appeared to me, from long experience, that what may be 
called the iatrical, or medical arrangement of the French difhes, cannot 
be furpaffed ; and one would imagine that the cooks had confulted 
beneficent phyficians. A perfon who leaves England with fo weak a 
ftomach that it has long refufed the luxury of two difhes, may, without 
inconvenience, tafte of twenty at a French repaft.’ Vol. II. p. 102. 

This is very comfortable intelligence; but the regimen of 
Paris appears to have fuited Mr Pinkerton amazingly. He never 
received any zdvantage from hot or cold bathing in England ; 
but he affures us, that he ‘ never returned from a Parifian bath, 
without feeling a marked increafe of appetite and health.’ He 
is likewife pleafed to inform us, that the Parifian phyficians have 
lately difcovered, * that a calf’s foot, eaten for fupper without 
any fauce, is a remedy more efficacious than bark, in moft dif- 
eafes where that fubftance is adminiltered. ’ 

He returns again to the table; and, after revelling in the 
mufter-roll of rich wines, he infults our infular tafte for not 
adopting the claffical ornament of a platean. 

The plateau which decorates the middle of the table, is often ftrew- 
ed with fine fand, of various colours, in compartments, and decorated 
with {mall images, and real or artificial flowers. ‘Images of porcelain 
feem particularly adapted for this purpofe; and the proper decorations 
are peculiar objeéts of good tafte. In England, it is not uncommon 
to fee a iplendid filver vafe, containing 2 few oranges, or a fallad, 
placed in the middle of the table, with, perhaps, two fmaller vafes at 
ither extremity, filled with fimilar articles, or with bottles of favourite 
wine. Nothing can be more void of ta te, as the contents do not cor- 
re{pond to the richnefs of the vafes, and a flatue of clay might as well 
be ‘meunned on a horfe of gold. A bottle of wine, a few oranges, or 
a fallad, can never delight the eyes, the chief intention of the plateau ; 
ind the vafes are only profitable to the filverfinith. ’ Ti. 202, 203. 

Now, we mult debate this point with Mr Pinkerton. Superb 
vellels or filver, we think, as well calculaced to delight the eye, 
as boards covered with coloured fand 3 and oranges and fallads, 
we maintain, are objects altogether as comely to look on, as ar- 
tifictal Howers or verdure, or even images, as our author terms 
them of porce lain. His chief objection is, that they may pof- 
fibly be of fome ufe to the other fenfes, which, it mutt be ad- 
mitt-d, the plateau never can. 

We begin to tire of this, now. We have looked through the 
book in vain for any interelting anecdotes of the figuring and 
commanding perions in France 3 but this was too low an office 
or Mr Pinkerton’s genius. Even of the Emperor himfelf, we 
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fcarcely find any thing recorded, but the following obfervation ; 
the tone and ftyle of which, we think, favours infinitely more 
of a London pot-houfe, than of an imperial palace. Qn receiv. 
ing the congratulations of the Inflitute on his elevation, the Em. 
peror converfed familiarly with the members of the deputation ; 
and we are requefted by Mr Pinkerton to believe, that he utter. 
ed the folowing piece of low and vulgar ftupidity. 

* He faid he did not admire ecclefiaftic writers of hiftory, who were 
apt to give diftorted hues, and perhaps to rail againft incontinency 
when they had arifen from the fides of other men’s wives; but, obferv. 
ing Caprara and another cardinal within hearing, he faid with a fmile, 
¢¢ I did not know that you were fo nigh.’ I. 428. 

Mr Pinkerton, however, fees nothing in ‘all this that is mot 
very fuitable to the dignity of a fovereign ; and proves himfelf, 
in more places than one, to have no want of charity for the ex- 

effes of this extraordinary perfon. He ailures us, that ‘ 
tranquillity ef the country was generally regarded as oa tae 
in the life of the chief magiftrate ;’ and that the fchemes of 
affaffination patronized by the Englifh, gave general difguft and 
indignation. ¢ Amidft thefe repeated piots,” he adds, * it was 
not to be wondered at, that fome fury fhould have been excited 
by this r ew and bafe mode of warfare; and the unfortunat 
death of the Duke VE nghien was rather pitied than blamed.’ 

Befides the fubjects to which we have already alluded, and 
which form undoubtedly the leading and ftaple objeéts of Mr 
Pinkerton’s re collections, there are, in thefe volumes, fome very 
imperfect details of the common objects of attention at Paris ;— 
the gallery of the Louvre—the garden of plants—the national 
library—and the literary inftitutions. There is, likewife, a face- 
tious colle€tion of advertifements for wives and hufbands, and 
fome details as to the prefent methods of education in France. 
All this, however, could go but a {mall way to fill up the two 
o¢tavo volumes, for which, we fup pole , the author had con 2g 
ed with his bookfeller,; and accordingly he is reduced, we are 
forry to fay, to very miferable fhifts in order to make = the 
complement. In the firfl place, he introduces a confiderable 
pamphlet of more than 100 pages, in anfwer to the general po- 
litical fpeculations of Roufieau, cutting it down very cunningly 
into moderate chapters, and forcing his readers to {wallow one 
every now and then benerens the Parifian recolle€tions. ‘Then 
he is pleafed tostake this opportunity of laying before the public 
a vindication of his own book on Geography, from fome attack 
that had been made upon its politica! principles by Francois de 
Neufchateau. In the third place, he favours his readers with a 
ong account of the ftate of literature in Poland; and, finally, 
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he edifies them with a long fermon upon the folly and wicked- 
nefs of drunkennefs, which ends with confefling that it is the 
production of a Gant, and with * recommending this intereft- 
ing {abject to the ample confideration of fome moralift, who 
might ani his en with numerous examples of ancient and 
modern times, and might inculcate many precious maxims of 
eciflation, ethics, and humanity.’ When all thefe devices prove 
infullicient to fwell out the volume to the requifite magnitude, 
he has recourfe to two or three chapters of what he calls ‘ frag- 
ments’ or * {mall talk,’ in which he puts down, without method 
or ceremony, all forts of anecdotes and reflections that his me- 
mory or his common-place book can fupply him with. For in- 
itance— 


‘ moans is an uncommon name, but it occurs in the * Amours 


} ? 


du ne 1 Alcander. 
The word blackguard feems immediately derived from the French 
w ae blaguer, to lie. A foldier will call a girl of the town a blaguer, or 


; , r 
a blaguerefe. 


* On the 16th OGober 1804, ftrawberries were felling in Paris at 
twenty fous, or CenANE a large pottle, fufficient for two perfons. 
The means of prolonging the duration of this excellent and wholefome 
fruit well deferve the attention of our ingenious gardeners. 

pays little honour to human reafon, for fhe has not even 
trufted to it the care of our own bodies. The fuftenance of the indi- 
vidual, and the continuance of the {pecies, are not committed to our 
reafon.’ (Il. 373-5.) 

Upon the whole, we have feldom met with a more unfatisfac- 
tory or fatigaing performance than this, of which we are pre- 
paring to take leave ; and fhould fcarcely have ventured to trou- 
ble our readers with any account of it, if it had not been to re- 
cord the extraordinary transformation which the author has un- 
dergone. We earneftly hope, that a few months refidence among 
his friends in this country, will reftore him to his original cha- 
raéter; and that, in his next publication, we fhall find him bufy 
with hiftorical and geographical refearches, undifturbed by the 
nomenclature of French wines, or the regolle@tions of French 
gallantry. 
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Art. XIV. A General View of the Writings of Linnaeus. By 
Richard Pulteney, M.D. F.R.S. The Second Edition ; with 
Correfions, confiderable Additions, and Memoirs of the Author. 
By Wilham George Maton, M.D. FLR.S. FS. A. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Phyhi tans, and a ViceePrefident of the 
Linnean Society of London. To which is Annexed, the Diary of 
Linnaeus, written by himjelf, and now Tranflated into Englifh, 
from the Swedifb Manujcript in the Poffeffion of the Editor. ato. 
pp. 610. London. 1805. 


AS the public have been in poffeffion of the firft edition of this 

work fince the year 1781, we fhall confine our notices to 
the principal additions and alterations which Dr Maton’s oppor- 
tunities have enabled him to fupply. 

The particulars which he relates of Dr Pulteney, under the 
title of Memzirs, will eafily admit of confiderable compreffion. 
From this narrative, we collect, that Richard Pulteney, the only 
one of thirteen children who arrived at maturity, was born at 
Loughborough, on the 17th of February 1730. Ata very early 
age, he imbibed, from his maternal uncle, a tafte for natura! 
hiftory, and efpecially for the ftudy of plants. Having com- 
pleted his attendance at an elementary fchool, and fubfequent 
apprenticefhip to an apothecary, he commenced pra¢tice at Lei- 
cefter, though with no very flattering profpe&ts; for many of 
the inhabitants treated him with coldnefs and indifference, mere- 
ly becaufe he adhered to thofe Calviniftic tenets in which he had 
been educated. 

In 1750, he became a contributor of articles, chiefly botani- 
cal, to the Gentleman’s Magazine. Some of his more extended 
communications, which were infers ed in the Philofophical ‘Tranf- 
actions, introduced him to the acquaintance and patronage of 
the Earl ef Macclesfield and Sir William Watfon, and procured 
him admiffion into the Roya! Society in 1762. His friends, 
who could appreciate his character and attainments, regarded his 
{phere of life as much too humble and obfcure, and exhorted 
him to take his degree of doctor in phyfic, and remove to the 
metropolis. In 1764, he accordingly obtained his diploma from 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh, though he had not in all refpeéts 
complied with the academical regulations. His inaugural difler- 
tation, entitled, Cinchona Offcinalis, was deemed worthy of in- 
fertion in the Thefaurus Medicus 

Having now removed to Loudon, Dr Pulteney was introduc- 
ed, by the celebrated Mrs Montagu, to his relation the Earl of 
Bath, who appointed him phyfician to his perfon, with a hand- 
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fome falary. The death of that nobleman, however, which hap- 
pened very foon after, induced the Doétor to accept of a medi- 
cal vacancy at Blandford, where; by his fkill, prudence and ho- 
nourable conduct, he foon eftablifhed his profeflional reputa- 
tion, and the independence of his circumftances. 
Befides his view of the writings of Linnzus, he publifhed, 
* Hiftorical and Biographical Sketches of the Progrefs of Botany 
in England, from its Origin to the Introduction of the Linnzan 
Syftem.’ ‘Thefe were at firft intended as an Introduction to an 
abbreviated Englifh Flora; but the author was reluctantly per- 
fuaded, * by thofe who underftood book-making better than him- 
felf,’ to limit his publication to the Sketches. He likewife fur- 
nifhed fome valuable materials for Aikin’s England Delineated, 
Nichols’s Hiftory of Leicefterfbire, and Gough’s edition of Hutchins’s 
Dorfet/ire. We was in habits of correfpondence with fome of 
the moft eminent botanifts in Europe, excelled in conchology, 
and was no mean proficient in fubjects more immediately con- 
nected with his profefflion. Such was the conftancy of his appli- 
cation, that ‘ every vifit that he made to a diftant patient; every 
walk that he took in the vicinity of his own refidence, furnifhed 
him with fome new fact, or with fome addition to his-mufeum. 
He was in the habit of recording every plant he faw, either wild 
in the hedge-rows, or adorning the green-houfes of his friends ; 
and the principal contents of every cabinet he infpeéted were 
always noted down. In fhort, our indefatigable naturalift feems 
to have taken for his motto the maxim of his great mafter, Lin- 
neus—! Nulla dies fine linea.” ‘The exhauition, however, oc- 
cafioned by unremitting labour of intelle&t, by long journeys, 
and fleeplefs nights, began to affect a conftitution which was 
never vigorous, and, on the 7th of October 1801, induced an 
inflammation on the lungs, which proved fatal on the 13th of 
the fame month. 

With unwearied zeal in the profecution of his favourite ftudy, 
Dr Pulteney combined unfullied purity of manners, a generous 
independence of fentiment, unfeigned benevolence, and a marked 
abhorrence of bigotry and intolerance. ‘To Mrs Pulteney, he be- 
queathed the bulk of his affluent fortune, to the Linnzan Society 
his valuable mufeum, and to the editor of the prefent work his 
botanical manufcripts. 

In adverting to the principal portion of Dr Maton’s editorial 
jabours, it may be proper to remind our readers, that his prede- 
ceflor difclaimed all pretenfions to the charaéter of a biographer, 
and that he incorporated, in the firft part of his performance, 
only fuch particulars relative to the private life of his author, as 
might © relieve the tedioufnefs of a bare account of books, and 
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connect, in a better manner, the feries and occafion of his publi- 
cations.’ As he even régrets the fcantinefs of fuch notices, we 
cannot charge his learned editor, who has conhiderably multiplied 
them, with 3 any deviation from the original defign ; yet fuch is 
the diftribution of his materials, that when he aéts in conformity 
to the views and withes of his deceafed friend, he anticipates fome 
mterefting pafiages of a fubfequent part of the volume. In the 
event of a fecond impreflion of the book, we would fubmit to Dr 
Maton’s confideration the propriety of moulding his materials a- 
new, and exhibiting a regular view of the life and writings of 
the great Swedith maturalilt. Even a feparate and conneéted 1 nare 
rative of his life, illuttrated by occafional extracts from his cor 
refpondence, and interfperfed with fuitable remarks, is ftill want- 
ang, to fuperfede the clumfy and inaccurate pages of Stoever, and 
the flimfy encomiums of the foreign Eloges. Linnzus, indeed, 
confumed months and years in filently poring over volumes and 
7 productions of nature: but of the father of modern nomen- 
lature, and of the man who, by his own exertions, rofe from 
the condition of a beggar-boy to wealth, nobility, and fame, we 
are folicitous to know more than that he was ftudious and inde- 
fatigable ; and, fortunately, more may be known. Some authen- 
tic details may be traced in his own writings, or in thofe of his 
pupils and followers. ‘the prefident of the Linnean Society pot- 
fefles manufcripts which probably throw additional jight on fome 
parts of his life and character, and a curious collection of facts 
#s annexed to the volume now before us. Without materially af- 
feCting the intereft with which we perufe thefe memoranda, Dr 
Maton might certainly have furnifhed us with a more circumftan- 
tial recital of the Lapland Tour than has hitherto appeared. The 
confideration, however, that Dr Smith has deftined the Lache/is 
Lepponica for the prefs, has probably reftrained his pen. 

We now haften to announce, that our judicious editor has 
not only added to the biographical notices, but adopted fuch an 
arrangement of the critical remarks, as to ‘preferve the order of 
chronology, and admit the regular incorporation of the requifite 
corre€lions. He, moreover, prefents us with an entire, inftead 
of a partial retrofpect of the Sy/ema Nature, with a complete 
tabular analyfis of the Materia Medica, and with indications of 
yolumes 8, 0, & 10, of the Amanitates Academica, which were 
publithed fince Dr Pulteney compofed his work. 

¢ Befides thefe more obvious additions, notices and obfervations are 

imteriperied i in various parts of the worl ky tendit ng either to fupply what 
the editor deemed improper to be omitted, or > perfect more nearly 
the author’s original plan. Since Dr Pulteney neil there have been 
new editions of feveral of the works which he meutions ; and improve- 
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ments in various parts of them have been fo generally adopted by the 
Linnean fchool, as to require being diltinétly noticed in a performance 
like the prefent. Hence, in (his refpect alto, much additional matter 
has been introduced, ferving to render the volume as complete a view 
of the exilting ftate of Linnean hterature, as the editor’s op odieuaities 
of information would permit. ‘Thefe opportimities have been greater, 
perhaps, than could be enjoyed elfewhere in the world ; and if (as will 
too probably be the cafe) he fhould not be found to have employed 
them in a manner adequate to the expeétations of the public, his claims 
to indulgence can be grounded only on the various avocations and du- 
ties neceffarily attendant on an active profeflion. Sir Jofeph Banks’s 
kind permiffion to make ufe of his invaluable library ; the accurate in- 
formation and friefldly affiftance of Mr Dryander, one of the few fur- 
viving pupils of Linneus ; the communications with which he-has beer 
favoured by Dr James Edward Smith, potleffor of the Lmnean MSS., 
library, and mufeum ; and various other advantages, the editor cannot 
acknowledge without peculiar fatisfaction and thankfulnefs.’ p. vii. viii. 

We likewife learn, from a marginal note, that Profeflor Wil- 
liams of Oxford permitted the editor to make ufe of the manu- 
fcripts belonging to the Botanical Library in that Univerfiry. 

Among the notices which Dr Maton has enlarged, and which 
might have invited him to {till greater expanfion, are thofe which 
relate to the travelling pupils of Linneus, whom Dr Pulteney 
had Seipetcned with dry and uninterefting brevity. Of the oth 
and icth volumes of - Amenitates, to which Linneus did 
not contribute, only the titles of the papers are given; but 
we fhould have been glad. to fee a more regular abftract of the 
8th, both becaufe its contents are fo little known to the mere 
Englifh reader, and becaufe, when the Doctor indulges in a little 
dilatation, we recognize the fuperior intcreft of his analyfis. We 
extract the following inftance, for the benefit of all whom it may 
concern. 

‘ Linnzus (as we have before remarked) derived great benefit, uv- 
der the attacks of gout to which he was fubject, from the ufe of ftraw- 
berries. ‘The prefent paper ftates particularly, in addition to a bota- 
nical hiftory of the genus /ragaria, the circumftances under which 
that fruit proved of fuch fingular fervice to our author, and which in- 
duced him to recommend it to arthritic patients in general. It appears, 
that about the end of June 1750, he experienced fo violent an attack 
as to be unable to take either nourifhment or repofe for a fortnight ; 
and he could not even keep his feet quiet two minutes at'a time. The 
complaint pafled from one foot to the other, into his hands, and alfo 
to other joints, affecting them with rednefs, fwelling, and ali the ufual 
appearances. A plate of flrawberries having been accidentally brought 
to vate whilft he was io this afflicted flate, they proved to be the only 
article that was at all grateful to bis palate ; and after cating them he flepe 
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fome hours, the only time during the whole fourteen days of his ilinefs. 
When he awoke, he ate more Aemhenies : and having again good 
fleep from midnight until the next morning, he found himfelf well e- 
nough to. leave his bed, and in fa&t experienced no pain whatever, 
though the difeafe had of courfe debilitated him extremely. The fol- 
lowing year, the gout came on again, about the fame period ; and out 
invalid being then at Drottningholm, his pale fickly countenance ftruck 
the Queen, who very condefcendingly inquired what he would take ? 
Linnzus replied, “* Strawberrics,’? which were not to be procured, 
Her Majefty, however, ordered a plate of this fruit to be brought ; 
and having eaten that quantity, he found himfelf well enough the next 
morning to go to court. The gout returned the third year (but ina 
much flighter degree than before), and was again tured by {trawber- 
ries ; and on its accefs the fourth and fifth times, at the fame feafon ia 
the fucceeding years, the fame occurrences took place, and they were 
remedied by the fame means. The attacks gradually became lefs vio- 
lent, and, by perfevering in the ufe of this fruit every {ummer, they did 
not recur at all for nearly twenty years; indeed, we do not find that 
Linnzus experienced a return of gout even after that interval.—It ie 
no wonder, therefore, that the writer of this diflertation pronounces 
ftrawberries preferable to any medicine hitherto difcovered, for the cure 
of arthritic diforders. 

* Two cafes are mentioned, fhowing that, wholefome as ftrawberries 
are univerfally confidered, they will notwithftanding aét as a poi/on on 
fome perfons. They pommaned Syncope, fucceeded by a petechial efflo- 
refcence on the fkin, ’ P- 478—48o. 

With refpeét to the ‘propriety of fupprefling the tables and 
notes, annexed to the Pan Suevus, in the firft edition, we mutt 
be allowed to entertain our doubts. Dr Maton’s apology befpeaks 
his modefty ; but ought it to be admitted ? He tells us they are 
omitted, becaufe ‘ they would have required more numerous 
additions and corrections, to render them fuited to the exifting 
itate of agriculture and rural economy, than the editor’s s know. 
ledge of thofe branches qualified him to undertake. ’ Yet, {ure- 
ly, “it would have been better to have retained them in thei: 
unaltered form, than wholly to expunge them ; or, perhaps, fome 
friend, converfant in the details of hufbandry, might have fur- 
nithed the fuitable amendments. ‘The account of the Hortu. 

Cliffortianus, and of fome other works, is flill too meagre and 
f{canty, to convey adequate notions of their contents and merits. 
We are indeed aware, that the handfome fize to which the vo- 
lume has already attained, may be alleged as an objeCtion to all 
the additional matters which we have taken the liberty to fuggelt : 
and, to {peak plainly, we believe, with the Greeks ot old, ‘that a 
great book is a great evil: but a very inconfiderable reduétion in 
the typography, and the omiflion of a long catalogue of the ge- 
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neric names of plants, (mere names without definitions), would 
have left room for the propofed infertions, without marring the 
fhape and proportions of the volume. 

Dr Maton laments that we have no view of the fyftems of 
botanifts fubfequent to Linnzus; but if our recolle€tion be ac- 
curate, fome fuch view may be found in Mouton-Fontenille’s 
Tableaux des Syftémes Généraux et Particuliers de Botanique. Some 
notices may likewife be colleéted from Gerardin’s Tableau Elé- 
mentaire de Botanigue; and the improved arrangements of De 
Juffieuw’s Natural Orders have been lately illuftrated in four vo- 
jumes octavo, by Jaumont St Hilaire. 

Having ftated, without referve, the few ftri€tures to which 
the prefent publication feems to be liable, we may venture-to af- 
fert, that its merits greatly outweigh its defeéts ; that it manifefts 
candour, judgment, and diligence ; and that it may be fafely re- 
forted to, as the moft commodious and accurate catalogue raifonné 
of the Linnzan writings which has hitherto appeared. 

To fatisfy our readers of the authenticity of the extraordinary 
morfel of biography, annexed, under the title of the Diary of Lin- 
nzxus, we fhall employ the editor’s own words. 

‘ At the latter end of the year 1799, M. Fredenheim, fon of Dr 
Mennander, Archbifhop of Upfala, conveyed (on certain conditions) 
to Robert Gordon, Efq. merchant at Cadiz, a variety of manufcripts 
to be printed in England. In confequence of the death of Mr Gor- 
don, however, the publication did not take place in the mamner in- 
tended ; and the manufcripts, devolving to that gentleman’s executors, 
were difpofed of by them to the publifher of this volume, but not 
without the heirs of M. Fredenheim having been duly acquainted with 
al] the circumftances of the tranfaGtion. Betides a confiderable number 
of letters, written with Linozus’s own hand, to Dr Mennander, and 
fome other papers, there is a folio manufcript book, containing about 
80 pages, in the Swedifh language, and entitled ** Vita Caroli Linnai,”” 
&c. M. Fredenheim’s coat of arms is affixed to the infide of the co- 
ver ; and on the page oppofite to the firft part of the Diary is a avte, 
ef which the following is a tranflation, viz. 

« Right Reverend Bithop, 

“ The meffenger will not wait until I have time to write. Be fo 
good as to erafe, alter, and add, pro tua fapientia. ” 

‘ This note is explained by the following memorandum, found among 
the papers jult alluded to: 

“© On the 22d of January 1770, the Archiater von Linné fent from 
Upfala his Curriculum Vite (in a very circumftantial form, and conti- 
nued by him up to that time) to Bifhop Mennander, who was then at 
the Diet, at Stockholm, with the following fhort vejsculum, written on 
the very document. [See abcre.] This Lite, which is further mention- 
ed in the letters of the 29th of January, 1762, 30th of October, ~ 1 
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rgth of November, 1769, and 24th of January, 177¢, therein copied, 
and alfo feparately preferved, together with a Latin tranflation (not 
completed) by my late father, and the genealogy of the family of Lin- 
né, made by the governor of the province, Baron Tilas,. was dictated 
with all the ingenuons fimplicity of Linné, and in fome places iuterlin« 
ed and correéted by himfelf. It is certainly the only life of him whel- 
ly compofed by himfelf, and of courfe the moft interefting and worthy 
to be publithed of all the other papers, among which are: fifty-five let 
ters to his moft intimate friend from youth, who was fortunate enough 
to have chiefly contributed, if not towards rewarding this great man, 
at leaft towards encouraging him. ” 

¢ The paffaces in the letters, referred to in this memorandum, are 
copied in the fame handwriting (viz. that of M. Ftedenheim) at the 
head of the Diary, and are to the following purport. 

I have here drawn up my own panegyric, and found that propria 
Lis's fordet. 1 fhould never have flown it to any body in the world, 
not fo the only one of all my friend “a who has been imalterably fuch, 
from times when I was in lefs vantageous circumitances. If you 
fhould be pleafed to extract any thing fromm it, my dear friend, it would 
attract notice, when coming fro:n fuch a pen as yours. I am quite 
afhamed to lay it before you, and fhould never have done fo, had I not 
been convinced of your friendihip and uniform iincerity. —- Up/ala, 
Fan. 29. 

(It would appear from. this extract, that Linnzus had fent his mes 
moirs to the Archbithop m the year 17623 but, if we may judge from 
a paflage in another letter, quoted below, the Archbithop did not ace 
tually receive them until the 22d of January, 1770.) 

« My principal © bjedt in withing to fe you at Stoc kholm, my dear 
friend, was to beg of you, who have fhown the moft fincere and con- 
ftant friendfhip for me, to.take the trouble (when you are at leifure ) 
of writing, Latin, my lufignificant memoirs, which ought to be- de- 
livered to the French Ac ademy, as I am Ordinarins Extrancus Profeffor ; 
and, fince age and attendant circumiftances admonifh me collizere farcina: . 
the fooner this is done the better.— bala . 30. 1769. “4 

«© T cannot m0 ention my perfonal merits without fome preface ; for 
propria laus fordet, and felf-love will here an here { 


ae — 
7, ivov. 1Q9- 


fhew itfe Miche 
1769. 

The day before yefterday T fent, by a peafant, my Curricul 
Vitz, under cover to Archiater Back. If he fhould not have already 
tranfmitted it to you, you will recollect that Archiater “Back. lives op- 


cate of it. 


wine 


polite the cannon-foundery yard, or the 

“ If, when you return home, vou thould have time, be fo. good as 
to think of me. It was written at various intervals, and, of courfe, 
with various degrees of attention. Pray alter the fhape of it in any 
way you pleafe, as it is intended only to flate facts. ‘This will. be the 
laft fervice that can be rendered to me, who now fee people of my time 
of life dropping on all fides, . Ego infelix focius roflo.— Fan. 24.1770."" 
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* Thefe pailages explain all the circumftances conneéted with Lins 
reus’s Diary, and cannot require any comment. 

‘ The Archbifhop’s Latin tranflation extends no further than the 
year 1730, a period having been put to his undertaking by death. 
The E nglifh tranflation, publithed at the end of this volume, was made 
by Mr Troilius, a Swedith gentleman (now refiding in London), of 
the fame family with the late Archbifhop von Troil, the well-known 
author of the Letters on Iceland. Both the ityle end! the arrangement 
of the origin al are adhe ‘red to as clofely as po fiible, and the Latin paf- 
fages are given verbatim, in order that there might be no further devi- 
arr from Jhinnzus’s own ex xpreffions than was abfolutely requifite. 

‘ Through the greater part of the Swedih manuf ripts the hand- 
writing is Dr Lindwall? s, who was a Pry pil of Linneus; but different 
hands are difcoverabie, and the materials appear to have been put toges 
ther with very different degrees of attention. .The writing is in fome 
places difficult to be decyphered ; in others the fenfe is obfcure; and 
ther re is often (as the rea ar will obferve) ‘an abrupt tranfition, in the 
conftruction, from the thir 1 perfon to the fir ft. 

‘ TI he earlieft letter in the colleétion is dated * Upfala, 1734,” and 
bears the following fuperfcription, viz. 4 Monfieur M. Charles Friedri¢ 
Menan ter, E‘udiant en oo lofophie et Hiftoire Natur Me a Stockholm. 
The laft letter is dated ** Upfala, Nov. 8.1775.” In this interval, 

neeus’s aaa ‘nt became Profeffor of Pp hilofe ophy at Abo, afters 

3 Bithop of that city, and laitly Archbithop, < and . Pro.Chancellor 
of the > Univ erfity of Upfala. He appears to have been a very warm 
and affectionate friend, and to have aflifted Linnwus on various occas 

; effentially affecting his interefts:’ Pref. ps x—xv. 

[It would greatly exceed our limits to dwell minutely on this 
curious document. Asa regifter of dates and occurrences, it 
may form the bafis of forne futute life of the author; but it a- 
bounds more in facts than in traits of genius or philofophical re- 
fleions } and, if we could fairly judge of the ftyle through the 
medium of a literal tranflation, we fhould not hefitate to pro- 
nounce it fingularly clumfy and repulfive. ‘The principal events in 
the author’s life are firft marthalled in chronological atray, and 
are then more circumftantially related. He next rfecapitulates 
his lucubrations and difcoveries in medicine, botany, zoology, 
lithology, the characteriftics of his perfon, the ftations and 
honours to which he was raifed, the numerous learned focieties 
of which he was a member, the titles of his writings, the flat- 
tering teftimonies of authors, and the names of his pupils. In 
every page, the writer is the unblufhing herald of his own praife, 
till at length he becomes quite difgufting, and convinces us ot 
the melancholy truth, that his vanity at leaft kept pace with his 
fcience. His admirers may no doubt remind us, that h2 only 
técords fimple truths; and, in moft inftances, only deduces from 


1 
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them fuch opinions as have been fanétioned by the fuffrage 
of the public. The ancients, it may likewife be faid, are au- 
thorities for this fort of fincerity. All this may be very true ; 
but we feel that Cicero and Linnzus would have appeared 
with greater dignity if they had boafted Jefs of their own de- 
ferts; and with regard to the latter in particular, we cannot help 
remarking, that the purfuits of the naturalift, which daily and 
hourly teach us how little we really know, and the infignificance 
of individwal exiftence im the fyftem of things, are eminently 
calculated to infpire us with humility. 

In jultice; however, to the celebrated Swede, it behoves us to 
remark, that he has not veiled the lefs brilliant parts of his fub- 
jet, and that he flates the circumftances of his poverty, and his 
fufceptibility of irritation, with the fame plainnefs that he com- 
memorates the moft flattering inftances of royal favour. Even 
bis large head and carious teeth are duly entered on record; and 
we are not allowed to be ignorant, that he had an obliterated 
wart on the right cheek, and another oa the right fide of the 
nofe. 

The occafional blending of Latin phrafeology, or of learned 
and profeffional allufions, imparts a motley and pedantic afpec 
to the whole production. ‘The following particulars, however, 
are interefting. 

* Carl Linnzus was brought into the world between the hours of 
12 and.1 in the night dividing the i3d and 34d of May 1707,—a de- 
lightfal feafon of the year, in the Calendar of Flora, being between the 
months of frendefcence and florefcence. _ His parents received their firtt 
born with joy, and devoted the greateft attention to imprefling on his 
mind the love of virtue, both in precept and example. The fame 
thing that is faid of a poet, “ Na/fcitur non ft,”” may be faid with- 
out impropriety of our botanift. From the very time that he firft lefe 
his cradle, he almoft lived in his father’s garden, which was planted 
with fome of the rarer fhrubs and flowers; and thus were kindled, be- 
fore he was well out of bis mother’s arms, thofe {parks which fhone fo 
vividly all his lifetime, and latterly burft into fuch a fame. But his bent 
was firft decidedly difplayed on the following occafion. He was fcarce- 
ly four years old when he accompanied his father to a feaft at M@klen, 
and in the evening, it being a very pleafant feafon of the year, the 
guefts feated themfelves on fome flowery turf, liftening to the paitor, 
who made various remarks on the names and properties of the plants, 
Showing them the roots of the Succifa, Tormentilla, Orchides, &c, The 
child paid the moft uninterrupted attention to all he faw and heard, and 
from that hour never ceafed harafling his father with queftions about 
the name, qualities, and nature of every plant he met with ; indeed, he 
very often afked more than his father was able to anfwer ; but, like 
ether children, be ated uamediately to forget what be had learned, and 
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efpecially the names of plants. Hence the father was fometimes put out 
of humour, and refufed to anfwer him, unlefs he would promife to re- 
member what was told him. Nor had this harhnefs any bad effeét, 
for he afterwards retained with eafe whatever he heard. Ail the child’s 
powers, both of mind and body, conipired to make him an excellent 
natural hiftorian ;—befides his retentivenefs of memory, he had an af- 
tonifhing quicknefs of fight.’ p. 512. $13. 

When a ftudent at the univerfity of Upfala, he informs us, 
that * he was obliged to truft to chance for a meal; and, in the article 
of drefs, was driven to fuch fhifts that he was obliged; when his fhoes 
required mending, to patch them with folded paper inftead of fending 
them to the cobler. ’ 

Of his Syfema Naturd, he fays it is ‘ & work to which natural 
hiftory has never had a fellow.’—‘ In the year 1765, he worked at thie 
12th or laft edition of the Syfema Naturé, and, the whole of the an- 
tumn, onthe Clayis Medicine, which would have employed the moft 
learned men for an age.’—* Genera Morsorum have not been fo 
clearly defined by any ones there is not a fingle word in them that is 
not ufeful ; his work on this fubjeét is an excellent compend for a tyro. ” 

Are our mafters of the healing art fufliciently grateful to Carl 
Von Linné for the following luminous improvements and dif- 
coveries ? 

‘ Paruotocy, the foitndation of the whole medical art, and of all 
medical theory, has been more improved by Linneus, in his Clavis Me- 
dicine of eight pages (which is a mafterpiece in its way, and one of the 
greateft treaiures in medicine), than by a hundred authors and books ia 
folio. 

* The mechanical phyficians indeed had fhown, that the action of the 
Sapida confifts in relaxing or conflringing, according to the nature of 
their tafte ; but neither the /pecies faporis, nor their contraries, were ex- 
plained,——much lefs the nature of the Olida. Linné was the firlt wha 
faw that nature is balanced by contraries, and a€ted upon numero 
guinario. He faw that the Creator had given t@ animals two fenfes, 
viz. tafte and fmell. 

‘ That the Sapida a& only on the fluids and folids, or on the fibree. 

* That the Odora a& only on the brain and nerves. 

* He found that Vitia Corporea, as well in the fluids as the folida, 
are only five in number. 

‘ That the Vitia Encephali, vel Syflematis Nervofi, ave likewile five, 
each with the fame number of contraries. 

* He likewife found that the Sapida and Odora are alfo five, with 
as many contraries ; and that the right indication refults from a com- 
parifon of contraries with contraries. He proved this by examples. 

What can be roe: r 

‘This quintefence of recondite knowledge is too ftrong, we are 
afraid, for the underftanding of ordinary mortals ; but ‘ ‘the Lord 
was witi’ our knight of the polar {tar * whither {oever 4¢ walked,” 

Ffa and 
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and not only * preferved him from fire, but led him with his 
own Almighty hand,’ and * permitted him to vifit his fecret 
council-chambers.” After this, we cannot wonder to find this 
illuftrious perfon tefliffing of himfelf, that ‘ no perfon ever had 
a more folid knowledge of the three kingdoms of nature; fo com- 
pletely reformed a whole fcience, and created therein a new xera3 


became fo celebrated all over the world; or fowed in any acade- 
mical garden fo many feeds| ’ 


Art. XV. An Account of a Fourney in Africa, made in the Years 
1801 & 1802, to the Ref idence of the Boofbuana Nation, being 
the rempteft Point in the Interior of Southern Africa, to which Eu- 
ropeans have hitherto penetrated. The Faéis and Defe riptions 
taken from a Manufcript Journal ; with a Chart of the R ute. 


From Voyage to Cochin-China. By John Barrow Efq. F.R.S 
London. Cadell. 1806. 


Ts reviewing Mr Barrow’s fecond volume upon Africa, in our 
eighth Number, we met with an allufion to the expedition 


of Mefirs Trutter & Somerville ; and, from the fpecimen given 


of their journal, we were inclined to think that the public fuf- 


tained a confiderable injury by its being withheld from the prefs. 
Mr Barrow, into whofe hands the papers of thofe travellers 
were delivered, has very Jaudably fupplied this defect; and, 
though he has not publifhed the journals entire, he has given fo 
full an account of their contents, as leaves us no room for de- 
firing to fee any more of them, This abftraét he inferts (one 
does not exactly ‘fee why) in a large volume lately pu blithed by 
him, on the fubject of Cochin-China, which we referve for a 
future article. As a fupplement to the difcoveries in Africa, 
which we have had occafion to notice fince the commencement 
of our labours, we fhall here give our readers fome account of 
this tract. It furnifhes but few occafions for difcuffion or re- 
mark ; but fome of the facts which it contains, and fome in- 
ferences to which thefe give rife, are deferving of vur beft at- 
tention. 

‘This journey was undertaken by Mr Trutter, a member of the 
Cape judicature, and Mr Somerville, the garrifon-furgeon, by the 
orders of the Governor, in order to difcover whether any of the 
Hottentot tribes in the interior had a fuflicient ftock of cattle to 
furnifh a fupply to the colony, rendered neceffa ry in confequence 
of the ficknefs and drought of the preceding feafon. ‘They were 
accompanied by a dra zughtiman, fecretary, and feveral Dutch 


boors, 
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boors, making in all twelve Chriftians, and were attended by 
twenty-four Hottentots and four flaves. ‘They left the Cape in’ 
Oétober 1801, and purfued a north-eafterly direction, towards 
the country of the Bosjefmans. Of thefe wretched people they 
now and then met a few ftragglers, always in a {tate of the utmoit 
want, and be sgging a little fupply of food to keep them from ttarv- 
ing. ‘They appez ar to be altogether the moft miferable nation of 
which we have any account, Not exceeded in penury even by the 
natives of Chili, whofe fufferings from hunger are fo picturefque- 
ly defcribed by Biron in his voyage. ‘Through this unhappy 
tract of defert the commiflioners proceeded towards the Orange 
river. Their route was of courfe marked with but few incidents 

But travellers through the fands of Africa ufually do like geo 

graphers ; ‘and, for want of towns, are aes to ‘atiodace 
wild bealts. Accordingly, our author breaks the dullnefs of his 
journey, by frequent anecdotes of the dns "anid elephants, who 
inhabit thofe diftri¢ts, and ef the adventures wl:ich the neigh. 
bouring colonifts have at different times had with thefe fellows 

occupants of the deferts. From time to time, too, fome Dutch 
fettlers were feen, wandering as they ae do from place to place, 
without any fixed habitation. ‘The following defcription of this 
clats of colonifts deferves to be dxtradted. 

‘In the midft of fo extenfive and dreary a defart, they ’ (the travel- 
lers) © were not a little furprifed, though by no means an unufual 
thing, to meet with a Dutch boor of the name of Kok, who, witha 
waggon and his whole family, his flaves, his Hottentots, his cattle and 
his fheep, was travelling leifurely from the Orange river towards the 
skirts of the colony. The difinclination’ of thefe people to eftablith 
themfelves on a particular {pot, i to live in any art of comfort, is 
very remarkable, and can only be explained on the | rinciple of an irre- 
Gitible charm which unbounded lil berty and unreftrained poflefiion exert 
on the human mind, and which operates molt powerfully on him who 
has never known the pleafures of focial life. It is a well known fa&, 
that numbers of the Frenc! ) officers in America, led by the impulte of 


7 ‘ d ape 
this princ iple , retired into the Indian fettlements, threw atide their 
clothing, paiuted and tatooed their bodies 1 | 


» and became, in every res 
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not inferior in ftature to their tall brethren on the oppofite coat of 
America. p. 369. 

On arriving at the Orange river, which is exceedingly ‘large 
for fuch a courfe, being the union of two branches, each ds hun- 
dred yards wide, the travellers found on the oppofite bank the 
Kora country, tolerably well peopled by a race of Hottentots, 
happy and rich in comparifon with thofe Bosjefmans whom they 
had feen in croffing the defert. They had a ftationary abode on 
the banks of the river, and were much lefs filthy than the reft of 
their race nearer the Cape, having, from the abundance of water, 
as Mr Barrow conjectures, no occafion to fmear themfelves like 
the reft of their countrymen in the defert. Their features, too, 
were better; their a€tivity and ingenuity greater. They lived 
entirely on the produce of their flocks, and on wild berries, &c. 
having no veftiges of agriculture. The few metallic ornaments 
and utenfils which they poffefs, were borrowed from the Caffres. 

In purfuing their journey through the Kora country, the 
Commiffioners met with feveral miilionaries, particularly Mr 
Edwards and his family, and Mr Kicherer, fent out by the Lom 
don Society. It does not appear, from the account of the mif- 
fionaries themfelves, that their laudable zeal, and pious labours, 
are likely foon to gain an exceeding great reward. ‘They are 
preaching the moft abftrufe myfteries of our holy religion, to 
tribes of favages who can fcarcely count ten; and inculcating a 
care of their immortal fouls, to miferable creatures, who, with 
all their labour, can fcarcely find fubfitence for their bodies. 
The order of providence clearly recommends, that thofe child- 
ten of penury fhould firft get into eafier circumftances, and 
then be made converts to religious tenets. In this part of Africa, 
the knowledge of the Deity’s exiftence is either not to be met 
with, or, if found at all, is fo obfcure, and fo much disfigured 
by brutal ignorance, as not to be eafily recognized. And thefe 
are the people whom our miflionarics, at a great mifplaced ex- 
pence, and with a moft miftaken zeal, are endeavouring to 
make Chriftians ; to perfuade of the fublimeft truths which the 
yntelleét of man can apprehend ; to convince of the moft refin- 
¢d do€trines, which the moft enlightened underitanding can 
receive, ‘The account which thefe worthy men themfeves give 
of their flock, is, indeed, a melancholy picture of the mifap- 
plication of their means and their zeal; and a convincing proof 
that, until the worldly comforts of the native Africans are fome- 
what extended, until their neceilary wants, at leait, are in fome 
degree fupplied, he fhall labour in vain who tends their {pirit- 
wal concerns, and fhall throw away good feed among ftones, 
apt in dry places, ‘The wretched ftate of manners and feelings, 

which 
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which the following paflage defcribes, is clearly the-refult of 
exceflive poverty, and proves, that the perfon who plants a 
colony in thefe countries, or introduces, by fome other means, 
the arts which are fubfervient to common life, in its fimpleft 
forms, is the only miflionary whofe pains can ever be rewarded 
by the eventual converfion of the African tribes to the true 
religion. 

“* They take no great care of their children,” fays Mr Kicherer, 
« and never corre& them, except in a fit of rage, when they almoft kill 
them by fevere ufage. In a quarrel between father and mother, or 
the feveral wives of a hufband, the defeated party wreaks his or her 
vengeance on the child of the conqueror, which in general lofes its life, 
The Bosjefmans will kill their children without remorfe, on varigus oc- 
cafions, as when they are ill-fhaped, when they are in want of food, 
when the father of a child has forfaken its mother, or when abliged to 
fly from the boors or others; in which cafe, they will ftrangle them, 
{mother them, caft them away in the defert, or bury them alive. There 
are inftances of parents throwing their tender offspring to the hungry 
lion, who ftands roaring before their cavern, refufing to depart till 
fome peace-oflering be made to him. They alfo frequently forlake 
their aged relations, leaving the old perfon with a piece of meat, and 
an oftrich egg-fhell full of water: as foon as this little ftock is exhauft- 
ed, the poor deferted creature mutt perifh by hunger, or become the 
prey of wild beafts. Many of thefe wild Hottentots live by plunder 
and murder, and are guilty of the moft horrid and atrocious aGions, 
Such,” fays he, “ are the people, to whom the providence of God has 
dire&ted our courfe.” p. 578-9. 

We thould really pity the ignorance and the bigotry of any 
perfon, who, on reading this affecting paflage, might be difpofed 
to impute the wretched character here defcribed, to any other 
caufe than poverty and hardhip, or to fuggeft, as 2 remedy, the 
introduction of a fyftem of faith, or indeed any plan, but one 
which fhould tend to alleviate the phyfical wants of thofe un- 
happy favages. We cannot refrain from extraGing the follow- 
ing very judicious and fenfible remarks of Mr Barrow, himfelf 
well acquainted with the fubje& from perfonal obfervation. 
They contain a further defcription of the flock, upon whofe 
fpiritual welfare our miflionary focieties are fquandering their 
zeal, and lavifhing tl-cir funds: and they ftrengthen, very fignal- 
ly, the preceding ‘remarks upon thefe very pious and difntereft. 
ed affociations. 

* Setting afide the fheer nonfenfe of the lion roaring before the ca- 
vern, which the cafy credulity of Mr Kicherer led him to believe as a 
fa&t, it is eviient, on the face of the abave ftatement, that the chief, 
and perhaps the fole, motive for dellroying or abandoning the helplefs 
and the deflitute, the infants and the aged, ie their extreme indigence. 
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Without any covering to prote&t his body from the viciffitudes of the 
weather, without pofleffions or property of any kind, except his bow 
and his quiver of arrows, the Bosjefman exifts from day to day on 
what the fortune of the chafe may throw within his reach, on a few 
bulbous roots which the barren foil fcantily fupplies, on the eggs of ants 
and the larve of locufts; and, when thefe all fail, he is glad to have re, 
courfe to ‘toads, mice, fnakes, and lizards. To fatisfy the prefent 
craving of the ttpmach is his grand object ; and this accomplithed in its 
fulleft extent, he feems to enjoy a fhort-lived ipecies of happinefs, 
which either fhews itfelf in an exhilaration of fpirits not unlike that 
which ufvally attends the firft age of intoxication, or throws him into 
a profound fleep. Among fuch a people, it is not furprizing that in- 
fants and aged perfons fhould be left to perifh. If the dread of pinch- 
ing poverty, and the horrors of abfolute want, are fufficient ta urge the 
civilized Chinefe to the commifiion of infanticide on their own off 
ipring, it is the lefs furprizing that a fimilar, or a ftill more hopelefs 
condition, fhould operate fimilar effets on the favage Bosjefman. Hu- 
man nature is every where the fame. When the Moravian miffionarics 
firlt landed in Labrador, the fame inhuman practice, though with the 
moft benevolent intention, prevailed among the natives, of putting to 
death the widows and the orphans ; not becaufe it was an ancient cuf- 
tom, or that the fhedding of human blood was agreeable to their na- 
ture, but for a much ftronger reafon: improvident of their own fami- 
lies, they could not be fuppofed to fupply the means of fupport for the 
helplefs orphan, or the defolate widow of another. And here the fu- 
perior advantages refulting from the fyitem of-the Moravians, over 
shee of the Gofpel miffionaries, are moft forcibly demonttrated. In 
itead of encouraging the natives in their rambling difpofition from 
place to place, they laboured to fix them to one fpot; inhead of 
preaching to them the mytterious parts of the gofpel, they initructed 
them in ufefyl and induftrious habits; inftead of building a church, 
they erected a florchoufe. They caufed this common tlore to be di+ 
vided into as many compartments as there were families, leaying one at 
each end larger than the reit to be hasameeggen folely to the ule of the 
widows and the erphans; and having 
cn 


and ary'p i¢ the Gfh caught in va | cuishastadn s in the fummer montis, 
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the produce was COlUected into this gen eral acl olitory of their indaultry, 


taught.t them the proces ot jailing 


to ferve as 2 provifion for the long and dif mal wintgr which reigos in 


clinate; deducting, however, from the compartment 


this inclement 
of every family a tenth of the produce, to be depotited in thole of the 


widows and orphans. ‘Their ] 


bours were crowned with complete fuc- 
cefs, From this time, a provifion was made fufficient for the preferva- 
tion of thefe defolate and helplefs creatures. ‘Thus the Moravian So- 
ciety has been the means of converting the tuhabitants of Labrador into 
ufeful citizens, as well as good Chrittians, whilit the African Society 
nas not reclaimed a fingle Bosjefman from the wild and favage tate in 
which its zealous miffionaries fir difcoveyed him.’ 
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‘The example of the Moravians, here cited, is very aptly intro- 
duced. The labours of that excelient and ingenious ject, are 
tadeed deferving of the higheft praife. ‘They have, more than 
any other profelytizing inftitution or divifion of -Chriftians, 
uuied wifdom with their pious earneftneis to convert the 
heathen. They have not been fo much occupied with con- 
templating the greatnefs of their object, as to neglect the only 
ravional means of attaining it. They have practifed upon thé 
fouls of their pagan flocks, by improving their worldly condi- 
tion, and have difpenfed, along with their preaching, the improve- 
ments of the prefent life, without which men never will prepare 
for a life to come. 

From the Kora country the travellers proceeded in’ a north- 
eafterly direction to that of the Boofhuanas, or Bricquas, as fome 
neighbouring tribes call them. ‘The firit thing which ftruck them 
on entering this diftri¢{, was the great per of the vil 5 its 
abundance in various ufeful vegetables, and in good {priags, of 
water; and the plenty of game which it contained. ‘Chey ar- 
rived at Leetakoo the : capital, where the King refides, and were 
received by + with every token of hofpitality and kindnedg. 
That city hes in latitude 26° 30’ fouth, and longitude 27° eaft; 
eontains about 2500 houfes, and upwards of 12,000 inhabitants. 
The houfes are difpofed without regularity ; each is built in a cir- 
cular form, and furrounded with a palifade ; contains feveral a- 
partments for the different branches of the family, who live fe- 
parately ; and is thatched very well, and not inelegantly, with 
reeds. For the fake of thade, the houfes are generally built une 
der large mimofas, the leaves and twigs of which are carefully 
protected from every injury. ‘They live much on animal food, 
procured by hunting, on the milk of their’ cattle, and cultivate 
alfo a good deal of grain. In this work, the chief part, if not 
the whole, feems to devolve on the women. The men occupy 
themfetves in the chafe, in preparing tkins for clothing, and in 
the care of the dairy of the tame cattle, The degree of civiliza- 
tion to which this nation has attained, may beft be eftimated 
from the following account of their comforts and luxuries. 

But the Boofbuanas are arrived-at that ftage of civilization, which 
is not fatisfiea with the mere neceflaries of life fupplied to them a- 
bund lantly from the three founce es of agriculture, grazing, and hunting 5 
they are by no means infenfible of its conveniences and its luxuries, 
Their fin cloaks fur the wiater are pliant, foft and warm, being fre- 
quently lined with the for-fkins of tyger-cats, viverras, and other fmall 
animals; and when in fiinmer they go without clothing, they rarely 
expofe their bodies to the rays of the fun, but carry umbrellas made 
of the broad featherz of the oftrich Sy d to the end of a fick. They 


vary 
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wary their mode of dreffing both animal food and grain; occafionally 
boiling, broiling, or roafting the former, and fimply broiling the latter ; 
er bruifing it into flour, and boiling it up with milk. Among the lux- 
wries of the appetite, tobacco feems to hold the higheft eftimation, 
Both men and women are paflionately fond of drawing the fmoke of 
this narcotic herb through water, poured ufually into the horn of the 
cow or the edand, through the fide of which the tube of the tobacco. 
pipe is inferted. Of {nuff they are equally fond. This article is coms 
poled of a variety of ftimulant plants, dried and rubbed imto duit, 
which is ufually mixed with wood afhes; of this mixture they take a 
quantity im the palm of the hand, and draw it into the noftrils through 
a quill or reed, till the tears trickle down their cheeks, Children even 
of fowr or five years of age may be obferved taking {nuff in this man- 
ter. Their bodies they carefully ornament with devices painted with 
white pipe-clay and red ochre; their hair they fometimes cut in a pe- 
euliar manner, leaving a high tuft on the crown of the head, not un- 
like the fafhionable crops of the prefent day, to which is frequently ap- 
pended the tail of a hare, or a diftended bladder of this or fome other 
fmall animal ; or the wings of the Numidian crane are fixed ere& on 
each fide of the head. . A triangular plate of copper is almolt invari- 
ably fufpended from one ear, and the teeth and the claws of lions and 
keopards are worn as necklaces. To thefe {poils of the chafe, the men 
add rings of ivory, cut from the elephant’s tufk, round the upper part 
of the arm ; and the women ufe thongs of leather, fometimes plain, and 
fometimes decorated with beads and bits of copper, round the legs and 
arms. Every man had a-knife flung about the neck by a leather thong, 
and fitted into a fcabbard. The blade is generally about fix inches 
tong, an inch broad, rounded at the end, and brought to an edge on 
each fide ; the handle fometimes of wood, and fometimes of ivory ; in 
the latter cafe, it is ufually carved into the thape of the clephant’s pro- 
bofcis. The party had with them a quantity of common knives ia- 
tended for barter, but the Boofbuanas held them very cheap, obferving 
that their own were at leaft twice as good, becaufe they were made to 
cut with two edges, whereas thofe of the white people only cut with 
ene. ‘The knife, in'faét, is fo wfeful an inftrument to fuch as live by 
the chafe and on roots, that it may almoit be confidered as an article of 
the firft neceflity, and is valued accordingly. A Bo/huana is account- 
ed wealthy according to the number of cattle, knives, and beads he 
may pollefs: thefe are the money and the currency of Lectakoo.— 

P+ 395- 396 
‘fhe government is of a patriarchal kind, the chief or king rul- 
ing by his perfonal authority with the tribe. He names his fuc- 
ceffor, and, on occafions of moment, confults the elders, who 
give him their own fentiments, and communicate to him thofe of 
the people... It appears that they have no fyitem of religious: in- 
ititution, no form of public worfhip, and {carcely any notions of 
selgion appear to have been traced among them.. We are indeed 
told, 
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told, that they circumcife their male children, and dance in acir¢ 
cle the whole night of the new moon; and thefe practices are 
imputed to fome religious motives, though we cannot difcover for 
what reafons. Mr Barrow, in this interefting part of his abridge- 
ment, forfakes the fubjeét; and, inflead of telling us_precifely 
what facts the commiflioners’ journal records, he gets into a de- 
clamation about thunder fhowers, good and evil {pirits, Jupiter, 
&c. with his ufual love of fine writing, and his ufual inability to 
write well, Al his fentences on this topic are of a vague, fers 
monizing f{pecies, and bear no reference to the matter in hand. 
Indeed, were we to give our author a general advice for his go- 
vernment, in the great number of books which he writes, it 
fhould be, to curb his foaring gefiius; to keep himfelf a little 
more common, on common occafions ; to learn, that true fenfe is 
fhewn by him who does ordinary things in an ordinary way: and 
we fhould moreover infinuate, that his own flights are not only 
mifplaced, but clumfy. 

It is impoffible to contemplate the pi€ture of high comparative 
civilization which thefe accounts prefent to us of “the Boothuana 
nation, without remarking how important a confirmation is dé& 
tived from it, to all the enlightened and benevolent views of our 
beft ftatefmen, regarding the prefent condition and future im- 
provement of Africa. As we approach the interior, it would apa 
pear, of that vait continent, and leave the fpots moft favourable 
to civilization and improvement, we gradually come among tribes 
more refined and happy than thofe who inhabit the maritime dif- 
tricts. In other countries, the fea-coait is the fcene of cultiva~ 
tion and wealth; it is the region of manners, of fciences, of 
arts. In Africa alone, the coaft lies under a curfe; it is cover« 
ed with darknefs, and a prey to diforder and wretchednefs. Com- 
merce, the great refiner and improver of other nations, is known 
ta the tribes of the African continent only as the confummation 
of all evil—the great engine of barbarifm—the arch enemy of 
man. ‘To fee him in his natural {tate, you muft feek the places 
leat favourable to his exiitence ; you muft leave the coatt of the 
fea, and the banks of rivers, and traverfe fandy wattes, which the 
enterprize of commercial avarice has never pailed. In thofe de- 
ferts, you find, at vaft diftances from the abodes of other nations, 
and protected, by the furrounding fands, from the noxious inter- 
courfe of Europeans, {pots of country made fertile by the induftry of 
Africans—* iflands in the {tormy watte,’ inhabited by a people, in- 
Nocent when we cannot reach them to corrupt their morals—and 
happy, at fuch a dittance as prote€ts them from our violence and 
craft. Let it never be forg otten, that whether you penetrate inte 
thofe remote countries from, the weltern or the fouthern coaft ; 

whether 
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whether you trace the negro or the Hottentot race through their 
various gradations, you conftantly find both in the enjoyment of 
more felicity, and the practice of more virtue, in proportion as 
you recede from thofe places where they are fubjected to com- 
munication with the European coloni{ts and traders, to the hor- 
rors of the flave trade, and the brutal oppreflions of the Cape fet- 
thers. ‘Thefe obfervations derive confiderable illuftration from the 
very judicious {tatements of Mr Barrow on the fubjeét, contained 
in the following paflages, which we extract the more willingly, 
becaufe they do him much more credit for liberality than many of 
his general reflections are wont to do. 

¢ To know that fuch focieties exit in this miferable quarter of the 
globe, as thofe above defcribed, nuit be peculiarly interelting to thofe 
who have long been exerting their eloquence and their influence to me- 
Korate the condition of the fuffering African. They furnifh a complete 
refutation of an opinion that has induitrioufly been inculcated, and 
which unfortunately is but too prevalent, that flavery is his unalterable 
lot, and that it would {till exilt, as it always had exilted, were Euro- 
peans to difcontinue their abominable traffic in thefe unhappy creatures, 
Such an opinion, in juitification of a crime againit humanity, is juit on 
a level with that of a Dutch boor, who told Governor Janfen, on re- 
monttrating with him on his cruelty towards the Hottentots, that there 
could be no harm in maltreating thofe heathens, as the women evident. 
ly carried about with them the mark which God fet upon Cain. Not 
ene of the tribes of natives between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
extreme point that has hitherto been difcovered in the interior of South- 
ern Africa—not a fingle creature, from the needy and favage Bosjesman 
to the more civilized Boo/f Luana, has the mott diftant idea of a ftate of flave- 
ry- On the contrary, they have all been found in the full enjoyment of 
unbounded freedom. ‘There is no compulfion ufed among thefe people, 
te oblige an individual to remain even in the horde to which he belongs, 
contrary to his mclination; being always at liberty to depart with ru 
property, and join another focie ty that may fuit him better. Even. i 
wes the only booty is the cattle ‘of the enemy. 

« How far tothe northward the count: ry continues to be inhabited 
hy free Laffer tribes, remains yet to be determined ; but the extent, it 
is to be feared, is not very great. It. appears that the Portugueze 
flave-merchants have at length effc€ted a communication acrofs the con- 
tinent, from Mofambique to their fettlements of Congo and Loango on 
the oppofite. coaft; from which it may be inferred, that the line of 
flavery extends at leaft as far to the fouthward as the twentieth degree 
on the eaftern, and to the fifteenth or fixteenth on the weitern coat. 
}t is probable, however, that, in the central parts of Southern Africa, 
the jand of freedom may ftretch much beyond the paralicls where flave- 
ry prevails on the coaft. The Barreloos, from the above account, can- 
not be placed to the fouthward of the tropic of Capricorn ; and it is 


’ 
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reprefented to have done, fhould border immediately on a nation of 
flaves. ‘Thus, though Soffala, Mofambique, Quiloa, and Melinda, oa 
the eaftern coaft, and Congo, Loango; Benguela, and Angola, on the 
weftern, have long been doomed to all the evils and horrors of flavery, 
yet itis poflible that the Biri and Baroras of the charts, in the heart 
of the continent, may be a continuation of the fame free and happy 
people as the Bas/huanas and Barroloos, the former of whom extend 
ealterly even to the bay of De la Goa, where the Portugueze have im 
vain endeavoured to introduce among them a traffic in flaves. Luckily 
for the Kaffer nation, neither the Portugueze on one fide, nor the Cape 
boors on the other, have yet been able to convince them, that one [eg 
of men were created to be fold like cattle for the pleafure and the profit 
of another.” p. 405.—-6. 

After refiding fome time at Leetakoo the capital, the commif- 
fioners made a tour through feveral diftricts of the Boofhuana 
country, and vifited a number of other towns. Every where 
they found thé fame orderly, innocent, and happy people. But 
it is very much to be lamented, that they fuffered themfelves to 
be deterred from proceeding into the country of the Barroloos, 
lying to the north of the Boofhuanas. This they very impru- 
dently, we had almoft faid thoughtle {sly defifted from, in confe- 
quence of certain reprefentations of the King of Leetakoo, who 
appears to have prevented their journey from motives of policy. 
Afterwards, when it was too late to return, they found that he 
had impofed on their credulity, that the Barroloos were the bett 
difpofed and moft hofpitable of all the African tribes,—much 
more numerous and civilized than the Boofhuanas,—more weal- 
thy and ingenious. ‘They were faid to have made no {mall pro- 
grefs i in the arts,—to have furnaces for fmelting copper and iron, 
—to be fkilful in carving ivory and hard woods,—to have one 
city fo large that it was a day’s journey to walk through i it. The 
commiflioners were very much to blame, when, within two day’s 
march of fo interefting a country, they ftopt fhort on account of 
the King of the Boothuanas telling them fome ftories, under. cir- 
cumftances which, even to themfelves, muft have given the 
whole a very fufpicious appearance (See p. goo.) Men who 
fuffer themfelves fo eafi ly to be taken in or intimidated, are 
not made of the ftuff of which travellers fhould be moulded; 
who undertake to explore unknown countries. And Mefirs 
Trutter and Somerville were the more culpable on this occafion, 
that they not only were called upon to puth as far as poflible our 
knowledge of thofe new tribes, but bore a commiflion from the 
government to effect a certain purpofe, fubfervient to the public 
intereft. ‘Their imprudent conduct not only fruftrated the jutt 
curiofity of their apepesyenete: out rendered nearly abortive the 
whae object of their expediti 

They 
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gone, and the narrarive of their adventures does not merit fur- 
ther abridgement. It is interfperfed with incidents of a common 
defcription, and only diverfified by the account of the adventures 
of Stephanos, a Polith refugee, who, after committing all forts of 
crimes, fet up for a robber; which trade not thriving well in fo 
poor a country, he exchanged it for that of a prophet ; perfuad- 
ed the natives that he was the founder of a new religion, and 
then fet up for a god at once, till the purfuit of the officers of 
juttice forced him to fly and refume his old and human vocation 
of a freebooter. The latter part of this work is, with the excep- 
tion of this man’s adventures, naturally dull; and Mr Barrow 
has thought fit to render it ftill more fo, by introducing a long 
digreffion on the practice of pithing cattle, or killing them by 
piercing the fpinal marrow. ‘This he reprobates and refutes, by 
quoting long reports of experiments made in our paval victual- 
ling houfes; from all which he draws the following patriotic and 
fentimental inference, that ‘ it is to be hoped that, while Bri« 
tons have firmnefs of nerve to face an ox, and ftrength of mufcle 
to grafp the pole-axe,’ they will never flaughter their cattle by 
the new mode of pithing. 

The travellers returned to the Cape fafely about the middle of 
April, having been abfent on their painful and ‘perilous expedi« 
tion upwards of fix months. 


Art. XVI. A brief Account of the Proceedings of the Committee 
appointed in the Year 1795 by the yearly Meeting of Friends of 
Penfylvania, New Ferfey, &S'c. for promoting the Improvement 
and gradual Civilization of the Indian Natives. London. 
Phillips & Fardon. 1806. 


"Ts Indians of North America, dike almolt all the favage 
tribes, among whom more civilized mations have fettled, 
owe very few obligations to their European neighbours. After 
attacking them in open war, exterminating a great part of their 
face, attempting to enflave the reft, and, either by violence or 
by.fraud, getting poffeflion of their lands, the new fettlers have 
always multiplied fo rapidly, and fpread fo regularly over the 
face of the American forefts, that the natives, whofe only fub- 
fiftence was derived from the chafe, have foon found their fole 
occupation becoming more and more unprodudtive, as the en- 
croachments of the Europeans advanced. While the diminution 
of their fupplies was thus-fowing the feeds of decay, the leffons 
which 
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which they learnt from their new neighbours, drunkennefs, and 
other excefles, with feveral difeafes which they imported, tended 
to accelerate their utter extin€tion. It appeared, indeed, quite 
obvious, that if the Indians did not, by imitating the whites, 
learn new habits and occupations, their race, in a few years, 
would be completely deftroyed. 

From thefe confiderations, a duty devolved upon the Earo- 
pean fettlers, which feveral bodies of men, in the United States, 
feem to have felt extremely urgent. ‘They were called upon to 
contribute as much as lay in their power towards the alleviation 
of the fufferings which their own increafed profperity was daily 
entailing upon the original and rightful proprietors of the 
country. They were called upon to prevent, if poflible, the 
utter extinction of a race, which their own progrefs in wealth 
and in numbers, was conftantly depriving of the means of fub- 
fiftence. Accordingly, various plans were adopted with this 
view, fometimes by the government, fometimes by individuals, 
and public bodies. Penfions: were granted to certain tribes, 
whofe hunting had been deftroyed by the clearing of the forefts. 
Such a relief, unaccompanied by any change in their character 
and habits, was at beft but temporary, and, in the end, rather 
did evil than good; for the fame people who beftowed the an- 
nuity, had taught the Indians to drink, and continued t6 fupply 
them with {pirituous liquors; the temptations of which, thofe 
favages had not fortitude to refift. Another means adopted, with 
fomewhat more wifdom, was the employment of Miflionaries 
among them, for the purpofe of converting and inftructing them. 
But this plan was involved in one radical miftake, and was alfo 
injudicioufly purfued. ‘The Indians had a religion of their own, 
to which, as the inheritance of their anceftors, they were ftrong~ 
ly atteched. ‘The evils of their fituation lay not in the errors of 
their faith, but of their practice. They might be converted to 
Chriftianity, without leaving off the habits of the hunting ftate; 
and it by no means followed, that their growth in grace muft be 
attended with a proportionate improvement:in the arts of com- 
mon life. Yet the miflionary {cheme hinged entirely on reli- 
gious points. Its object was to fend a multitude of preachers 
among the Indians ;—to preach them, not out of their ignorance 
and idlenefs, but out of their theological errors;—to convert 
them, not to the life of hufbandmen and fhepherds, but to the 
knowledge of the life to come. Add to this, that the miffion- 
aries who could be found, in a country fo little prone to any 
but commercial and agricultural labours as America, were ne- 
ceflarily zealots,--perfons of natrow views,—ignorant and fu. 
perititious, and ill tempered ;—-and, in the affairs of this world, 
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idle. They had no fuccefs at all. They preached the gofpel to 
men already fatisfied with their fpiritual condition, and only anxi- 
ous for food and rairtient ;—they defpifed, and intolerantly cried 
down all the notions held facred by a people as prejudiced and bi- 
gotted as themfelves ;—they recommended fobriety as a religions 
duty, to men whofe former faith did not prohibit the ufe of ftrong 
liquors, and whofe taftes all pointed to bodily intoxication, as a 
greater bleffing than the holy raptutes of their new inftru€tors. 
Thus the mifhonaries always quarrelled with their flocks, and 
made but few converts; nor, among thefe, produced any real im- 
provement. 

The inftru€tion of the Indians in fchools, among the Europe- 
ans fettled at the great towns, was another method w hich was 
adopted with the fame view, and with no better fuccefs. After 
receiving in part the education, and in whole the vices, of civie 
lized life, thofe pupils returned to their naked and hunting 
brethren, from corruption the moft profligate, and from necefli- 
ty the moft idle, members of the Indian com munity. ‘They 
found a fociety in the woods, to which they originally belonged 
by blood, but for the manners and purfuits of which they had 
been altogether incapacitated by education. We need go no 
further, to illuftrate the abfurdity of this plan of inoculating the 
Indian tribes with civilization, than the remarks of a perfon in 
this predicarnent. He had been educated at Princetown; and, 
upon being afked by an American commandant in the neigh- 
bourhood of his tribe, why his countrymen continued fo perverfe- 
ly addicted to a favege life, he replied, * It is natural that we 
fhould follow the foottt {teps of our forefathers; and when you 
white people undertake to divert us from this path, you teach us 
to eat, drink, drefs, and wrire like yourfelves, and then turn us 
loofe, to beg, ftarve, or feek our native foreits, without alterna 
tive; and, outlawed from your fociety, we carfe you for the 
feelings you have taught us, and refort to excefs, that we may 
forget them. 

Such having been the neceff ary confequences of the feeble and 
ili-planned attempts, both of Government and other focieties, to 
civilize the Indians, we had begun to defpair of ever feeing this 
laudable undertaking profper. Men feemed refolved (as appears 
from the foregoing ftatement, which we have prefixed to the 
pre! fent article, as a proper introduction) to begin at the wrong 
end , and to neglect the only plain and fimple method by which 

hofe favage tribes ever can be reclaimed from their ba arbarifm, 
or made the partakers, and not the vitims of the civilization 
that furrounds them. Happily our fears have proved ground- 
iefs. The people called Quakers, a fociety, in many refpects, by 

far 
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far the moft meritorious and amiable among our religious fects, 
feems to have folved the problem; and, by a clofe attention to 
the principles above fketched out and alluded to in a former 
article, (Barrow’s Account of a Fourney in Africa) they appear 
to have laid a very folid foundation for the rapid civiliza- 
tion of thofe unhappy natives. ‘The little tra€t now before us, 
contains a plain, unvarnifhed detail of their benevolent and moft 
judicious proceedings. It was printed originally in Philadelphia, 
and ig now reprinted in London. We truft it will meet with 
due attention, as it is, in fact, one of the moft interefting publi- 
cations which has appeared of late years. We fhall now prefent 
our readers with a fhort account of what the Quakers have done. 
The fcene of their operations was among the Indians of the Five 
Nations, who inhabit a traét of country about 300 miles north- 
weft from Philadelphia; and of thefe nations, the experiments 
now to be defcribed, were performed on the Oneidas and 
Senecas. 

The Quakers appear to have proceeded upon the fundamental 
aflumption, that the only means of civilizing thofe tribes, and 
indeed of preferving their exiftence, muft be fought in a well 
planned attempt to reclaim them from the precarious and idle 
life of hunters. For this purpofe, they conceived that the fettle- 
ment of a few miflionaries among them was abfolutely neceffary.” 
But the miffionaries whom they chofe, were not preachers; they 
were artizans—carpentets, blackfmiths, and ploughmen. They 
likewife imagined that a very {mall number of fuch perfons, 
chofen for their quiet conduct and induflrious regular habits, 
and fent to fettle among the Indians without parade or pomps 
would do more good than the moft fplendid fcheme of coloniza 
tion, by means of the greateft and wealthieft body of fettlers: 
Example was to be their great engine—and example, they well 
knew, works flowly, gradually, and quictly. 

Proceeding upon thefe principles, they waved, for the prefent, 
every idea of converting the Indiané to Chriftianity. The re- 
marks of the committee, to whofe care we owe this public: ition, 
are peculiarly judicious and enlightened upon ‘this point. § It is 
probable,’ they obferve, * that fome readers may think every 
fcheme of civilization defective, that does not immediately at 
tempt to plant Chriftianity. Of the infinite value of Chriftianity, 
our Penniyly anians ate doubtlefs aware; but here, though they 
are not direétly a€ting the part of miflionaries, they are ‘preach. 
ing religion by example ; and are probably preparing the Indians, 
by more means than one, for the reception and acknowledgment 
oi the gofpel.’ 

Their firft ftep was to addrefs circular letters to the different’ 
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tribes in 1796, accompanied by one from the executive govern. 
ment of the United States, expreilive of its approbation, ‘The 
letters merely contained an offer to inftru@ fuch as fhould apply 
to them, in hufbandry. ‘The Oncidas were the only tribe that at 
firft made the application ; and accordingly three Quakers repair- 
ed to their country, and fettled there. At firft, the natives were 
quite averfe to labour of every kind; and the Quakers only cul- 
tivated their own ground, and worked a faw-mill for themfelves. 
By degrees their example had its effect, and the ufe of the faw- 
mill and grift-imill became familiar to the tribe. In winter they 
opened a fchool for the children ; 5 and in fummer they found the 
Indians beginning to afli{t their wives in cultivating little pieces of 
ground—a | labour which had formerly devolved entirely on the 

The want of a blackfmith being very greatly felt, a Qua- 
ker of that profeffion volunteered his fervices to fettle there ; and 
his wife accompanied him, to inftruct the Indian girls. A num- 
ber of the young men were hired and boarded by the Quakers to 
affift them in working. ‘The fpirit of labour and tafte for huf- 
bandry became more prevalent : the blackfmith’s bufinefs was ge- 
nerally attended to: the women learnt to few and fp pin. Imple- 
ments of hufbandry were judicioufly and fparit igly diftributed. 
The ufe of thefe was acquired; and, in 1799, the natives began 
to clear lands for themfelves, and fow wheat. 

Having proceeded thus far in reclaiming the tribe from the 
hunting ftate, and its attendant mifery and idleneis, an incident 
occutted, which difplays, in a remarkable manner, the happy 
mixture of judgment with which the promoters of this admira- 
ble plan tempered their zeal. ‘The whites of other fects had not 
failed to fpread abroad ftories unfavourable to the fcheme of the 
Quakers ; and the Indians, naturally miftruftful, like all favages, 
began to entertain fufpicions that thofe furmifes were well-found- 
ed. ‘They knew that the labours of the Quakers muft have coft 
money; and, as they never before faw any example of Europeans 
working for nothing, they fufpected that the new fettlers had a 
defign of making a permanent eftablifhment, and then laying 
claim to their lands. As foon as this notion came to the ears of 
the Quakers, they refolved to withdraw inftantly, and leave the 
natives in the natural courfe of improvement, to benefit by the 
civilization which they had already planted among them. After 
a refidence of three years, therefore, they difclofed their inten- 
tions in a council of the nation; and they left the place, accom. 
panied by the unanimous thanks and good wifhes of thofe rude 
tribes. A fimilar inftance of fufpicion afterwards occurred, and 
it was allayed with equal judgment. The Indians of another 
eibe having received many benefits from them, were afraid left 
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repayment fhould be demanded at fome fature time. A fpeedy 
and frank explanation from men whofe honefty they never had 
even reafon to doubt, at once allayed thefe apprehenfions. 

‘The obfervation of what had been done among the Oneidas, 
induced the Senecas to fend an invitation, requefting a fimilar 
affiftance from the fociety. Three Quakers immediately repaired 
thither: they were welcomed with great joy; and thanks were 
given by the nation to the Great Spirit for their fafe arrival 
among them. Here, as in every other hunting tribe, the women 
and girls are left to the labour of rearing fuch vegetables as their 
hufbandry affords, and in hewing timber for fuel. The chafe, 
and amufements of different forts, occupied the men and boys. 
The Quakers exhorted them conftantly to give up fuch practices ; 
and never failed to fet before them, in the ftrongeft light, the 
neceflity both of general induftry and temperance ; a virtue al- 
moft unknown among the Indians at the commencement of the 
Quaker miffions. The progrefs of improvement in the arts and 
comforts of life, uniformly kept pace with the difufe of fpiritu- 
ous liquors; and, among the fpeeches and other communica- 
tions of thanks from the chiefs of the tribe to the fociety and 
its emiflaries, never fail to mark the ftate of morals, and efpes 
cially of fobriety, among the natives. ‘The fketch of improve- 
ment given above, relative to the Oneidas, is alfo applicable to’ 
its hiftory among the Senecas. But we fhall be excufed for ex- 
trating the following difcoutfe, delivered by the Quakers to 
thofe Indians in a council. It is, in our apprehenfion, the very 
model of a right miffionary fermon. We thall alfo fubjoin the 
anfwer of the chief. 

« Brothers, 

« It has afforded us fatisfaétion, in pafling through your town, to 
notice marks of induftry taking place; that you are building better 
and warmer houfes to live in; and that fo much of your cleared land 
is planted with corn, beans, potatoes, &c.; and to fee thefe articles 
kept in good order. 

« Brothers, we obferve, where your new houfes are building, that 
the timber is very much cut off a rich flat, which we wifh you encous 
raged to clear and make fit for ploughing. We hope more of your 
men will affift in clearing and fencing land, and planting it with corn; 
alfo fowing. it with wheat ; you will then have a- fupply of provifion, 
more certain to depend upon than hunting. 

« Brothers, we are pleafed to fee your ftock of cattle increafed. 
The rich bottoms on the river will be plenty for them to live on in the 
fummer feafon ; but, as your winters are long and cold, it will require 
fornething for them to live on in the winter. The white people keep 
their cattle on hay, on ftraw, and on corn fodder. Straw you cannot 
get until you raife wheat or other grain; the rith bottoms, if po tin 
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order, would produce a great deal of hay. But, for an immediate fup- 
> 4 
ply, we thi - that, as foon as you gather the corn, if you would 


cut the flalks clofe at the ground, bind them up in {mall bundles, and 
put them in fac er as our young men do, they would keep your cattle 
part of the cold weather. 

«© Brothers, we are pleafed to fee a quantity of fence made this fum- 


mer, aud we w ould not have you difcouraged at the labour it takes ; 
for, if you will clear a little more land every year, and fence it, you 
will foon get enough to raife what bread you want, as well as fome for 
grafs, to make hay for your cattle in winter. 

« Brothers, we underftand you are defirous to difcourage whifky 
from being brought among you, with which we are much pleafed, and 
fhould be glad you could entirely keep it away. To get it, you give 
your money with which you fhould buy clothing, oxen,” &c. 

‘ The Indians were alfo informed that one of the young men, who 
had been there fince the fettlement was firft formed (about fixteen 
months), appeared moft eafy to leave them and return to his friends be- 
fore winter. They hoped another would offer to fupply his place. 

* Cornplanter, on behalf of the nation, made a reply, in fubftance, 
as follows : 

* That, when our young Friends firft fettled among them, many of 
his chiefs were averfe to it; but they had this fummer feveral councils 
among themfelves refpeGting the young men; and all the chiefs feeing 
their good condu& and readinefs to affifl Indians, were now well fatif- 
fied.. He hoped feveral of his young men would do more at farming 
than heretofore ; and Friends muft not be difcouraged becaufe fo little 
was done; but exercife patience towards them, as it was hard for them 
to make much change from their ancient cuftoms. He regretted the 
lofs of the Friend who expected to leave them foon; he faid he had 
been ufeful to him in keeping whifky, and other ftrong liquor, out of 
the town ; that they now drank much lefs than formerly ; but feared, 
when ony Friend was gone, he fhould not keep it away fo well as he 
had lately done.”? p. 18-21. 

We add the following paffage, as an interefting account of 
the progrefs of a barbarous nation from rudenefs, in one of the 
grand circumftances which diftinguifhes the civilized from the 
barbarous ftate of fociety. 

In the ninth month of this year, * three of the committee vifited 
the fettlement, being accompanied by a young Friend, a black{mith, 
who went to inftru& fome of the Indians in that ufeful and neceffary 
occupation. Two of the vifitors had been there before. The preced- 
ing {pring, the Indians firft began to ufe a plough; and the men per- 
formed the labour with a little inftru€tion and affiftance from Friends. 
They took a very cautious method of determining whether it was likely 
to be an advantageous change for them or not. Several parts of en 
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large field were ploughed; and the intermediate fpaces prepared by 
their women with the hoe, according to ancient cuftom. It was all 
planted with corn; and the parts ploughed, befides the great faving x of 
labour, produced menathh the heavieft crop; the ftalks bein; g more than 
a foot higher, and proportionably ftouter, than thofe on the hoed 
ground. The corn was now ripe and gathering in; and as their ftock 
of cattle was much increafed, inftead of letting the ftalks and leaves 
perifh on the ground as heretofore, they preferved them for winter 
fodder. Several of them had mown grafs, and made {mall ftacks of 
hay ; and they had made a fence about o miles long, which enclofes 
the lower town, and a large body of adjacent land fronting on the 
river 3; alfo feveral other fences within it, to feparate the corn ground 
from the pafture, &c. 

‘ The cabins which they ufed to live in, were generally either gone 
to decay, or pulled down. Moft of them had built ge od log houfes 
with fhingled roofs, and fome of them with ftone chimneys. 

* With the exception of houfes and fences, the improvements at Je- 
nefhadago did not bear a comparifon with the upper fettlements, where 
the Indians live more fcattered. Their thus fettling feparate and de- 
tached from each other, was already manifeftly more to their advantage 
than living together in villages. A chief, who is not afhamed to he 
feen at work by the women of his own family, would probably be much 
mortified, were he difcovered by a number of females, who, on fuch oc- 
cafions, do not always refrain from ridicule. Yet this falfe fhame on 
the part of the men, and ridicule of the women, is wearing away, in 
proportion as they become familiarized to each other’s affiftance in ‘their 
little agricultural labours. 

¢ Friends requefted a council with the chief women of the Jenefha- 
dago town, which was readily granted, when they were favoured to 
make fome communications pertinent to their fituation. The women 
expreffed their thankfulnefs to the Great Spirit for affording them this 
council ; the words, they faid, had funk deep into their hearts, and 
they hoped would never be forgotten by them. Cornplanter and his 
brother Conedieu were prefent. 

¢ The Indians were become very fober, generally refraining from the 
ufe of ftrong drink, both at home, and when abroad among the white 
people. One of them obferved to our committee, “ No more bark 
cabin, but good houfes ; no more get drunk here now this two year. ” 
Ps 24) 25, 26. 

We fhall only add one proof more of the progrefs which in- 
induftry had made among thefe tribes by the laborious and judi- 
cious example of the Quakers. A fingle tribe had formed a 
road of twenty-two miles in length; and a few families in one 
place had cleared and fenced fixty acres of good land. 

It is impoflible to contemplate the fignal fuccefs which has at- 
tended thefe experiments, without remarking that it was ow- 
ag in part to the character of the Quakers, as well as to the 
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wifdom of the plans which they here adopted. ‘The general re- 
putation of that feé for peacefulnefs and honefty, and the quiet 
manners of thofe whom they fent to refide among the Indians, 
could not fail to difarm any repugnance of the favage natives 
towards ftrangérs, and to conciliate their confidence and efteem. 
Even their taciturnity was favourable to the end in view. £ Your 
young men,” faid a chief in one of their councils, * do not talk 
much to us; but when they do, they fpeak what is good, aud 
have been very helpful in keeping us from ufing fpirituous ]i- 
quors.” Their punctual performance of engagements, and the 
regularity of ajl their habits had the fame good effects in gaining 
the refpe&t of the Indians. ‘ Brothers,’ faid they in a confer 
ence which had been held for the purpofe of explaining fome 
differences, ‘ Brothers, we are well fatisfied with your conduG 
towards us. You have always done what you promifed.’ We 
fubjoin the fcllowing anecdote as illuftrative of the influence 
which the character of the feét has had on the fuccefs of their 
experience, and as interefting in itfelf. ¢ In the évening, when 
Friends were fitting with the chief warrior, he faid he wifhed to 
afk them a queftion, but was almoft afraid. They defired him 
to fpeak, and they would give him fuch information as they were 
able. It was, Do the Quakers keep any flaves? He was told, 
They did not: He faid he was very glad to hear it ; for if they 
had kept any, he could not think fo well of them as he now did. 
That he had been at the city of Wafhington laft winter on bufi- 
nefs of the nation, and found many white people kept blacks in 
flavery, and ufed them no better than horfes.’ 

From thefe caufes, as well 4s from the admirable difcretion 
and found fenfe which directed the formation of their plans, this 
{mall fociety of Quakers have, at an expence inconceiveably 
trifling, fecured the civilization of the Indian tribes, and 
laid the foundation of their entire converfion to the ftate of 
peaceful and induftrious hufbandmen, from that of wandering 
and turbulent and idle hunters. The miflionaries left thofe 
children of their care mutually fatisfied with the progrefs and 
refult of their labours. For the firft time Europeans had refid- 
ed among them with no interefted ends in view,—for the firk 
time they had learnt no bad leffon, and received no injury from 
their intercourfe with more polifhed communities,—for the firft 
time fince the voyage of Columbus, a ftranger and a friend be- 
came compatible appellations,—the natural antipathy to new 
faces vanifhed in the courfe of further [acquaintance,—and he 
who had been welcomed with diftruft, was only fuffered to de- 
part with tears. ‘The Indian tribes view the departure of the 
Quaker miffionaries as a national calamity, and are not afraid 


to confult with their fociety on all matters of general import. 
Art, 
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Arr. XVII. A Complete Collefion of Tables for Navigation and 
Nautical Aftronomy : with fimple, concife, and accurate Methods 
for all the Calculations ufeful at Sea; particularly for deducing 
the Longitude from Lunar Diftances, and the Latitude from two 
Altitudes of the Sun, and the Interval of Time between the Obfer- 
vations. By Jofeph de Mendoza Rios Efg. F.R.S. London, 
printed by T. Benfley. 1805. 


[T° every long and complicated procefs of arithmetical calculation, 

many fteps neceflarily occur that are common to it, and to 
an infinity of other proceffes of the fame kind. Thefe fteps, of 
courfe, when performed in any one inftance, may be of ufe in all 
others ; the refults, if preferved, may very much abridge the la- 
bour of all fimilar calculations that are afterwards to be made, 
and when properly extended and arranged in tables, may produce 
a faving of time and trouble which is almoft incalculable, and 
which greatly refembles the advantages gained’ by the divifion of 
labour in the mechanical arts. 

Thus, in the common operations of trigonometry, the fines and 
tangents are numbers ufeful for all computations. ‘Therefore, 
when once determined and arranged in tables, fo as to be eafily 
found out, they never require to be calculated again. By this ob- 
vious device, the work of trigonometry becomes very eafy, which, 
if every fine and tangent were to be computed from the begin- 
ning, whenever it is wanted, would be quite intolerable ; and even 
if men had the patience, they would want time to carry on their 
refearches to any confiderable extent. 

Hence, the exact feparation of thofe parts of a calculus that muft 
be performed for every new cafe which occurs, from thofe that 
are the fame in many cafes, and that admit of being computed 
once for all, is of great importance when we would fave time and 
labour, and, above all, when we would render the difficult pro- 
ceiles of arithmetical calculation pratticable to thofe who are not 
much inftruted in mathematical fcience. For this laft purpofe, 
the ufe of tables, combined with the fimptification of rules, has 
actually produced fuch effeéts as the moft fanguine projector, 
half a century ago, would not have ventured to foretell. 

To afcertain the longitude of a fhip at fea by lunar obfervation, 
is a problem that has required the utmoft efforts of genius to re- 
folve. ‘The extent of the reafonings, from the firft axioms of geo- 
metry to the conclufion at laft obtained, is of aftonifhing magni- 
tude, embracing all the profounder inveftigations of geometrical, 
arithmetical, and phyfical {cience ; yet fo fimple is the rule de- 
duced from them, that in any given inftance, the problem car 
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now be refolved by any one who is tolerably verfed in the ele- 
mentary operations of arithmetic. 

For the purpofe of reducing this and the other problems of nau- 
tical aftronomy within the power of ordinary navigators, no work 
that we know of is better calculated than that which has juft been 
announced. The colleétion of tables is fo complete, that nothing 
feems wanting in it which the prefent {tate of {cience can fupply. 
Befides this, it has feveral advantages that appear to us to be pe- 
culiar, and which we therefore think it our duty to point out. 

It is wel! known to calculators, that when numbers are to be 
taken out of tables, the c »mputation of what are called the pro- 
portional parts conftitutes the mott troublefoine part of the work. 

As the tables, of whatever fort they are, cannot contain all the 
numbers that may be wanted, it becomes often neceflz ary to inter- 
polate a number between two that are contiguous in the table ; 
and to be enabled to do this with eafe, and at the fame time iis 
accuracy, is, in all fuch calculations, a matter of the greateft im- 
portance. When the interval between the contiguous arguments 
in the table is fo fmvail, that the numbers correfponding vary ata 
pretty uniform rate, the interpolation is made by she rule of three, 
or by fuppoting the differences of the numbers to be proportions al 
to the differences of the arguments. But even when the thing is 
reduced to this degree of fimplicity, the conftant recurtence of an 
operation which produces in the mind a diverfion from the main 
objet of the calculus, becomes the moft tirefome and embarraff- 
ing part of the work. ‘To avoid this‘as much‘as poffible, thé con- 
tiguous arguments mutt be made to differ very little, {fo that the 
correfponding numbers may differ very little ‘alfo,—as by a few 
units in the laft figure, or in the laft but one,—fo that the pro- 
portional part may be fo fmall, that, if it cannet be wholly ne- 
gicéted, it may yet be taken out at fight, or eftimated without ae 
thing that can be called a calculation. ‘The author of the work 
before us has been extren nely attentive to this circumftance ; and 
his tables are fo contrived, that the labour of computing propor- 
tional parts is in moft cafes entirely avoided. Thus, in the table 
of fines, &c the fine is given not merely to every minute of the 
femicircle, but to every quarter of a minute, fo that the propor- 
tional part belonging to any intermediate number of feconds, (as 
the fines are given only to five decimal places), is very eafily ob- 

tained. This requires, however, that the table fhould be larger 
“~ the common one, as in effect it contains four times as many 
numbers ; and hence it is, that thefe nautical tables form a larger 
volume than any former collection. ‘That inconvenience, ‘how- 
ever is much more than compenfated by the advantages which 
refalt from it. 
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The two great nautical problems, to the folution of which thefe 
tables are peculiarly direéted, viz. finding the longitude from 
lunar obfervations, and finding the latitude from two altitudes of 
the fun, and the time between the obfervations, are here refolved 
by new and fimple rules, that do great credit tothe ingenuity and 
invention of the author. Thefe two problems, it muft be ob- 
ferved, are rendered difficult, not merely by the abftrufenefs of 
the principles on which they depend, but from the peculiar. cir- 
cumftances in which they muft be refolved, and the condition of 
thofe to whom the practical folutibn muit be entruited. The 
methods of folution that are of practical utility, are thus limited 
by confiderations not involved in the problem itfelf, to which it 
is neverthelefs of the utmoft importance to attend. Hence, the 
folutions of problems, which, theoretically fpeaking, are not of the 
greateft difficulty, may become extremely perplexing in practice, 
when the means or in{ftruments of folution are already prefcribed, 
and a new condition by that means introduced. For example, as 
logarithms muft always be ufed in trigonometrical calculation, a 
great number of trigonometric theorems, that lead to folutions 
very fimple in themfelves, muft be rejected, as. not eafily ufed 
wher logarithms are to be the inftruments of calculation. Ac- 
cordingly, the inventor of logarithms foon perceived, that the 
known rules of fpherical trigonometry, however good in them- 
felves, gave very complicated folutions when logarithmic calculation 
was employed; becaufe theorems to which they are eafily applica- 
ble, mutt exprefs the value of the thing wanted in terms of quan- 
tities combined by multiplication and divifion, but not by addi- 
tion and fubtraétion. Lord Napier, therefore, fet about invefti- 
gating fuch properties of {pherical triangles*as might have this 
character; and, with that felicity which can only accompany ori- 
ginal genius, he foon fell on the trigonometrical theorems that 
bear his name, and that have added fo much to the value of his 
firft difcovery. 

A difficulty fomewhat fimilar has embarraffed mathematicians 
in the folution of the nautical problem, of clearing the obferved 
diftance of the moon from a fixt ftar of the effects of parallax 
and refraction. ‘This problem, of no great difficulty abftrafted- 
ly confidered, has neverthelefs exercifed the genius of many of 

the firit mathematicians for the laft fifty years; becaufe, not 
only was a folution required that might eafily adapt itfelf to 
logarithmic computation, but one alfo that might be practifed 
readily, and without danger of error, by men little converfant 
with the {ciences of algebra or geometry. A queftion of the na- 
ture of maxima and minima, thus arofe, viz. Out of the pofftble fo- 
lutions of a problem, to find that which is bet adapted to men awvho 
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enuft ufe certain infiruments of calculation, and whofe knowledge of 
the mathematics is confined within determinate, and often very nar- 
vow limits. In this adaptation of {cientific difcovery to the prac- 
tiee of art, nobody appears to us to have been more fuccefsful 
than M. Mendoza, in the cafe of which we now fpeak. His fo- 
lution of the problem, with the afliftance of his tables, appears 
te us to be fimpler than any with which we are acquainted, and 
probably approaches very near to the utmoft degree of concife- 
nefs which, confitently with accuracy, is poflible to be attained. 
The demonfiration of the folution is not given in this volume, 
whieh is confined to matters purely practical; but we hope it 
will hereafter be communicated. We underftand it to be ground- 
ed on a folution of the problem publifhed feveral years ago by the 
author, im a memoir printed at Madrid, and afterwards in his 
Recherches fur Jes principaux Problemes de ? Aftronomie Nautique, 
ma the Philofophical Tranfadtions for 1797/7. 

The other problem, of finding the latitude from two obferved 
altitudes. of the fun, and the interval of time between the obfer- 
vations, though it does not refer to circumitances that occur in 
mavigation every day, yet it is a valuable refource with which the 
mavigator ought not to be unacquainted, if he would have the 
practice of his art to be as independent as poflible on accidental 
ewewnitances. 

This problem, however, is in its nature not a little complicated, 
requiring the refolution of no lefs than three fpherical triangles, 
and two of thefe in the cafes where trigonometrical calculation is 
the moft laborious. Various methods have been tried, and many 
different tables have been conftructed for facilitating thefe com- 
putations, but hitherto with little fuccefs; for the procefs has re- 
ssagined much too intricate, and fubdivided into two many cafes, 
to be of general ufe. The folution given here is by far the fim- 
pieft that has appeared, and brings the problem within the power 
ef any ordinary calculator. The firft part of the paper in the 
tranfaGions jut quoted, contains the feveral formule from which 
the rules here given are deduced. The great fimplification which 
Ms Mendoza has thus effected, will be made evident to any one, 
who fhall compare the great complication of precepts and cafes 
in all the former folutions with the dire&t and edfy procefs which 
he has laid down. ‘The errors to which the calculator is expofedy 
when forced to attend to.a great number of different circumftan- 
ces, and the difcouraging length of the computation being both 
removed, it may now be hoped, that this important problem, 
which has hitherto been of fo little ufe, will become general in 
every fyftem of navigation. The introduction of the verfed fines 
has contributed much to fimplify the folution of this problem, as 
well as of that already mentioned. a 
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The tables and rules contained in this volume, from which fo 
much practical advantage may be expected, are deduced, as we 
have already obferved, in great meafure: from the author’s trea- 
tife on nautical aftronomy, contained in the Philofophical Tranf- 
ations, to which we would refer the mathematical reader. The 
firft author, fo far as we know, who treated profeffedly on this 
fubject, was M. de Maupertuis, who deduced the various folu- 
tions from the orthographic proje€tion of the fphete in a very 
fimple manner; but his notation is not commodious ; and the 
theorems, thofe of them at leaft that involve any confiderable 
difficulty, are not reduced to the fimplicity which praétice requires. 
Some of the problems are refolved by quadratic, and even by bi- 
quadratic equations. 

Gregorio Fontana has treated the fame fubjeét with more fuc- 
cefs. His notation is remarkably neat and convenient, and his 
theorems have great fimplicity. 

Mr Mendoza has treated the fubje& with that fuperiority 
which might be expeé&ted from one who is not only a pro- 
found mathematician, but a {fkilful feaman, and who has both 
ftudied navigation as a {cience, and praétifed it as an art. He 
knew, of courfe, the problems that were of real praétical utility, 
and was a judge of the degree of fimplicity which a mathemati- 
cal theorem muft poflefs before it can be fafely put into the hands 
of an ordinary navigator. Thefe circumftances have rendered 
the treatife jult mentioned of great value; and we earneftly re- 
commend the ftudy of it to all who would acquire a thorough 
knowledge of nautical aftronomy. 

Among the recommendations of the work now under review, 
we muft not neglect to mention its cheapnefs, the whole, though 
a quarto volume of 670 pages of arithmetical tables, — with 

reat neatnefs and accuracy, being fold at the price of one guinea. 

‘his advantage, fo fingular at a time when even ordinary printing 

is exorbitantly dear, the book owes to the munificence of two 

ublic bodies, and to the difintereftednefs of the author himfelf, 

Ir Mendoza tells us— 

‘ The expences attending this work are fuch, that had it been pub- 
lifhed in the ufual manner, the price of the book muft have been fo 
high as to confine its utility folely to that clafs of navigators who are 

‘ in eafy circumftances; and which, unfortunately, is not the moft nu- 
merous. But the Commiffioners of Longitude have remedied this dif- 
advantage, by granting a fum of money to reduce the price to the pub- 
lic; and I here prefent my moft refpe@ful thanks to them for this 
honourable teftimony of their approbation of my labours. 

* The Court of Direétors of the Eaft India Company, whofe liberality 
with regard to fcience in general, and particularly that of navigation, 
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is fo well known, have alfo voted a fum of money to effe% a further re- 
dution in the price of this work, for which 1 likewife prefent to them 
my beit acknowledgements. 

© With this double affitance, and the additional facrifice, on my part, 
of all views of profit, I have fettled the fale of thig edition oa the mo- 
derate terms at which it is now publifhed ; and I thall efteem myfelf hap- 
py» if my endeavours to bring thefe tables before the public, in the 
mofi likely manner to prove ufeful, fhould contribute in any degree to 
improve and diffufe the pra€tice of nautical aftronomy. ’ 

We are glad to add, that the fuccefs of the work has been fuch 
as might be expected from the union of its own merit with the 
eftablithed reputation of its author, and the patronage of fo re- 
{pe€table a body as the Board of Longitude. The firft edition, 
though a very large one, is {aid to be already nearly fold off, and 
a fecond, we hope, will foon extend the celebrity, and bring 
with it a pecuniary remuneration to the author. 


Arr. XVIII. Fpiftles, Odes, and other Poems. By Thomas 
Moore, Efq. 4to. pp. 350. London. £806. 





A SINGULAR fweetnefs and melody of verfification,—fmooth, 
copious, and familiar di€tion,—with fome brilliancy of fan- 
cy, and fome fhow of claffical erudition, might have raifed Mr 
Moore to an innocent diftin€tion among the fong-writers and oc- 
cafional poets of his day; but he is indebted, we fear, for the cele- 
brity he actually enjoys to accomplifhments ‘of a different defcrip- 
tion ; and may boait, if the boaft can pleafe him, of being the 
moft licentious of modern verfifiers, and the moft poetical of 
thofe who, in our times, have devoted their talents to the propa- 
gation of immorality. We regard his book, indeed, as a public 
nuifance; and would willingly trample it down by one fhort 
movement of contempt and indignation, had we not reafon to ap- 
prehend, that it was abetted by patrons who are entitled toa 
more refpectful remonftrance, and by admirers who may require a 
more extended expofition of their dangers. 
There is nothing, it will be allowed, more indefenfible than 
a cold-blooded attempt to corrupt the purity of an innocent 
fiery and we can fcarcely conceive any being more truly def- 
picable, than he who, without the apology of unruly paflion 
or tumultuous defires, fits down to ranfack the impure places of 
his memory for inflammatory images and expreflions, and com- 
mits them laborioufly to writing, for the purpofe of infinuating 
pollution into the minds of unknown and unfufpecting readers. 
This 
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This is almoft a new crime among us. While France has to 
blufh for fo many tomes of * Poefies Erotiques,’ we have little to 
anfwer for, but the coarfe indecencies of Rochelter and Dryden; 
and thefe, though fufficiently offenfive to delicacy and good tafte, 
can fcarcely be regarded as dangerous. There is an antidote to 
the poifon they contain, in the open and undifguifed profligacy 
with which it is prefented. If they are wicked, they have the 
honefty at leaft to profefs wickednefs. The mark of the beaft 
is fet vifibly on their foreheads; and though they have the bold- 
nefs to recommend vice, they want the effrontery to make her 
pafs for virtue. In their groffeft immoralities, too, they fcarcely 
ever feem to be perfectly in earneft ; and appear neither to with 
nor to hope to make profelytes. They indulge their own vein 
of grofs riot and debauchery; but they do not feek to corrupt 
the principles of their readers; and are contented to be repro- 
bated as profligate, if they are admired at the fame time for wit 
and originality. 

The immorality of Mr Moore is infinitely more infidious and 
malignant. It feems to be his aim to impofe corruption upon 
his readers, by concealing it under the matk of refinement; to 
reconcile them imperceptibly to the moft vile and vulgar fenfua- 
lity, by blending its language with that of exalted feeling and 
tender emotion; and to {teal impurity into their hearts, by gently 
perverting the moft fimple and generous of their affeétions. In 
the execution of this unworthy tafk, he labours with a perfevere 
ance at once ludicrous and deteftable. He may be feen in every 
page running round the paltry circle of his feductions with in- 
credible zeal ‘and anxiety, and flimulating his jaded fancy for new 
images of impurity, with as much mei: incholy induftry as ever 
outcaft of the mufes hunted for epithets or metre. 

It is needlefs, we hope, to go deep into the inquiry, why cer- 
tain compofitions have been reprobated as licentious, and their 
authors ranked among the worft enemies of morality. The eri- 
terion by which their delinquency may be determined, is fortu- 
nately very obvious: no fcene can be tolerated in defcription, 
which could not be contemplated in reality, without a grofs vio- 
lation of propriety: no expreflion can be pardoned in poetry to 
which delicacy could not litten in the profe of real life. 

No writer can trangrefs thofe limits, and be held guiltlefs 5 
but there are degrees of guiltinefs, and circumftances of ag- 
gravation or apology, which ought not to be, difregarded. A 
poet of a luxuriant imagination may give too warm a colour- 
ing to the reprefentation of innocent endearments, or be be« 
trayed into indelicacies in delineating the allurements of fome 
fair feducer, while it ig obvioufly hig general intention ta give 
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attraction to the picture of virtue, and to put the reader on his 
guard againit the affault of temptation. Mr Moore has no fuch 
apology ;—he takes care to intimate to us, in every page, that 
the raptures which he celebrates do not {pring from the exceffes 
of an innocent love, or the extravagance. of a romantic attach. 
ment; but are the anhallowed fruits ef cheap and vulgar proftitu- 
tion, the infpiration of cafual amours, and the chorus of habitual 
debauchery.’ He is at pains to let the world know that he is ftill 
fonder of roving, than of loving; and that all the Caras and the 
Fannys, with whom he holds dalliance in thefe pages, have had 
each a long feries of preceding lovers, as highly favoured as 
their prefent poetical paramour: that they meet without any 
purpofe of conftancy, and do not think it neceffary to grace their 
connexion with any profeflions of efteem or permanent attach- 
ment. The greater part of the book is filled with ferious and 
elaborate defcriptions of the ecftacies of fuch an intercourfe, and 
with paflionate exhortations to fnatch the joys, which are thus 
abundantly poured forth from ‘ the fertile fount of fenfe.’ 

To us, indeed, the perpetual kiffing, and twining, and panting 
of thefe amorous perfons, is rather ludicrous than feductive ; 
and their eternal fobbing and whining, raifes no emotion in our 
bofoms, but thofe of difguft and contempt. Even to younger 
men, we believe, the book will not be very dangerous: nor is it 
upon their account that we feel the indignation and alarm which 
we have already endeavoured to exprefs. ‘The life and conver- 
fation of our fex, we are afraid, is feldom fo pure as to leave 
them much to learn from publications of this defcription ; and 
they commonly know enough of the reality, to be aware of the 
abfurd illufions and exaggerations of fuch poetical voluptuaries. 
In them, therefore, fuch a compofition can work neither corrup- 
tion nor deception ; and it will, in general, be defpifed and 
thrown afide, as a tiflue of fickly and fantaftical conceits, equally 
remote from truth and refpectability. It is upon the other fex, 
that we conceive its effects mzy be moft pernicious; and it is 
chiefly as an infult upon their delicacy, and an attack upon their 
purity, that we are difpofed to refent its publication. 

The referve in which women are educated; the natural viva- 
city of their imaginations; and the warmth of their fenfibility, 
renders thém peculiarly liable to be captivated by the appear- 
ance of violent emotions, and to be mifled by the affectation of 
tendernefs or generofity. They eafily receive any imprefhon 
that is made under the apparent fanction of t’ fe feelings; and 
allow themfelves to be feduced into any thing, which they can 
be perfuaded is dictated by difinterefted attachment, and fincere 
and exceflive love. It is ealy to perceive how dangerous it ~— 
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be for fuch beings to hang over the pages of a book, in whicls 
fupernatural raptures, and tranfcendent paflion, are counterfeit- 
ed in every page; in which, images of voluptuoufnefs are artful- 
ly blended with expreflions of refined fentiment, and delicate 
emotion ; and the groflett fenfuality, is exhibited in conjunction 
with the moft gentle and generous affections. They who have 
not learned from experience, the impoflibility of fuch an union, 
are apt to be captivated by its alluring exterior. They are fe- 
duced by their own ignorance and fenfibility ; and become fami- 
liar with the demon, for the fake of the radiant angel to whom 
he has been linked by the malignant artifice of the poet. 

We have been induced to enter this ftrong proteft, and to 
exprefs ourfelves thus warmly againft this and the former 
publications of this author, both from what we hear of the 
circulation which they have already obtaimed, and from our 
conviction that they are caleulated, if not ftrongly denoun- 
ced to the public, to produce, at this moment, peculiar and 
irremediable mifchief. ‘The ftyle of compolition, as we have 
already hinted, is almoft new in this country: it is lefs of- 
fenfive than the old fafhion 6£ obfcenity; and for thefe reafons, 
perhaps, is lefs likely to excice the fufpicion of the moralift, 
or to become the obje& of precaution to thofe who watch over 
the morals of the young and inexperienced. We certainly have 
known it a permitted ftudy, where performances, infinitely lefs 
pernicious, were rigidly interdicted. 

There can be no time in which the purity of the female charaQer 
cau fail to be of the firlt importance to every community; but it 
appears to us, that it requires at this moment to be more carefully 
watched over than at any other ; and that the conftitution of 
feciety has arrived among us to a fort of crifis, the iflue of 
which may be powerfully influenced by our prefent negle& or fo- 
licitude. From the increafing diffufion of opulence, enlightened 
or polite fociety is greatly enlarged, and neceflarily becomes more 
promifcuous and corruptible ; and women are now beginning to 
receive a more extended education, to venture more freely and 
largely into the fields of literature, and to become more of intel- 
lectual and independent creatures, than they have yet been in 
thefe iflands. In thefe circumitances, it feems to be of incalcu- 
lable importance, that no attaint fhould be given to the delicacy 
and purity of their expanding minds; that their increafing know- 
ledge fhould be of good chiefly, and not of evil; that they fhould 
not confider modefty as one of the prejudices from which they 
are now to be emancipated ; nor found any part of their new in- 
fluence upon the licentioufnefs of which Mr Moore invites them 
to be partakers. ‘The character and the morality of women ex- 
ergifes already a mighty influence upon the happinefs and the re- 
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fpe€tability of the nation; and it is deftined, we believe, to ex- 
ercife a ftill higher one: but if they fhould ever ceafe to be the 
pure, the delicate, and timid creatures that they now are—if they 
thould ceafe to overawe profligacy, and to win and to fhame men 
into decency, fidelity, and love of unfullied virtue—it is eafy to 
fee that this influence, which has hitherto been exerted to ftrength- 
en and refine our fociety, will operate entirely to its corruption 
and debafement ; that domeftic happinefs and private honour will 
be extinguifhed, and public fpirit and national induftry moft pro- 
bably annihilated along with them. 

There is one other confideration which has helped to excite our 
apprehenfion on occafion of this particular performance. Ma- 
ny of the pieces are dedicated to perfons of the firft confideration 
in the country, both for rank and accomplifhments ; and the au- 
thor appears to confider the greater part of them as his intimate 
friends, and undoubted patrons and admirers. Now, this we 
will confefs is to us a very alarming confideration. By thefe 
channels, the book will eafily pafs into circulation in thofe claffes 
of fociety, which it is of moft confequence to keep free of con- 
tamination ; and from which its reputation and its influence will 
defcend with the greateft effect to the great body of the commu- 
nity. In this reading and opulent country, there are no fafhions 
which diffufe themfelves fo faft, as thofe of literature and immo- 
rality : there is no palpable boundary between the nob/efe and the 
bourgeoifie, as in old France, by which the corruption and intelli- 
gence of the former can be prevented from fpreading to the lat- 
ter. All the parts of the mafs, a&t and reaét upon each other 
with a powerful and unintermitted agency; and if the head be 
once infected, the corruption will fpread irrefiftibly through the 
whole body. It is doubly neceflary, therefore, to put the law in 
force againft this delinquent, fince he has not only indicated a 
difpofition to do mifchief, but feems unfortunately to have found 
an opportunity. 

In fome of thefe obfervations, we are afraid that our fafhion- 
able readers may detect the extreme rigour of our Calviniftic edu- 
cation, and think that we have treated this libertine bard with 
unneceflary feverity. To fuch perfons, we beg leave to recom- 
mend the following lines of an old Englifh poet, in which the 
iniquities of Mr Moore’s compofitions are defcribed, we think, 
in prophetic language; and a fentence is pafled upon them not 
much lighter than that which we with the public to ratify. 

* ‘hereto he could fine loving verfes frame, 
And play the Poet oft. But, ah! for thame ! 
Let not {weet poets praife, whofe only pride 
Is virtue to advance and vice deride, 
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Be with the work of Lofel’s wit defamed ; 
Ne let fuch verfes poetry be named. 
Yet he the name on him would rafhly takey 
Maugre the facred Mufes, and it make 
A fervant to the vile affe€tion 
Of fuch as he depended moft upon, 
And with the fugry fweet thereof allure 
Chafte ladies ears td fantafies impute. 
To fuch delights the Noble Wits he led, 
Which him relieved, and their vain humoiis fed 
With fruitlefs follies and unfound delights 
Spenfer’s Mother Hubbard’s Tale. 
On looking back to the volume, with a view to eftimate its 
poetical merits impartially, as feparated from its fins’of morali itys 
we were furprifed to find how little praife it could lay claim to 3 
and are more and more convinced, that its popul: a is owing 
almoft entirely to the feduétion of the fubje&s on wl ‘ich it is em- 
ployed. We hall not flain our page with any of the paflages 
to which our preceding cenfures are intended to apply; but the 
following may ferve as a {fpecimen of Mr Moore’s talent for witty 
and familiar poetry. 
¢ When next you fee the black-ey’d Carty, 
The loving, languid girl of Hayti, 
Whofe finger fo expertly plays 
Amid the ribbon’s filken maze, 
Juft like Aurora, when fhe ties 
A rainbow round the morning fkies ! 
Say, that ] hope, when winter’s o’er; 
On Norfolk’s bank again to rove, 
And then, fhall fearch the ribbon-ftore 
For fome of Caty’s fofteft Jove. 


1 fhould not like the glofs were paft; 
Yet want it not entirely new ; 
But bright and ftrong enough to laft 
About—fuppofe a week or two, 
However frail, however light, 
*T will do, at leaft, to wear at night: 
And fo you’ll tell our black-ey’d Cary, 
The loving, languid girl of Hayti!’ p. 64. 65. 
If the reader fhould want a fpecimen of his more elaborate and 
lofty gallantry, he may take the following; which appears to us 
to be rather a {plendid example of that figure of fpeech which is 
commonly called nonfenfe. 
¢ I pray thee, on thofe lips of thine 
To wear this rofy leaf for _ 
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And breathe of fomething not divine, 
Since nothing human breathes of thee ! 


All other charms of thine I meet 
In nature, but thy figh alone ; 

Then take, oh! take, though not fo fweet, 
The breath of rofes for thine own! 


So, while I walk the flowery grove, 

The bud that gives, through morning dew, 
The luftre of the lips I love, 

May feem to give their perfume too!’ p. 99. 

In the fame tafte is the following magnificent ftanza on a lady 
holding a child in her arms. 

© Soft as fhe fmil’d, he f{mil’d again ; 

They feem’d fo kindred in their charms 

That one might think, the babe had then 
Juit budded in her blooming arms ! 

He look’d like fomething form’d of air, 
Which fhe had utter’d in a figh ; 

Like fome young fpirit, refting there, 
That late had wander’d from her eye!’ p. tor. 

The tawdry, affected, and finical ftyle of this author, cannot 
be better illuftrated than in thefe verfes about fomething which 
he calls the Snow-Spirit. 

¢ The down from his wing is as white, as the pearl 

Thy lips for their cabinet ftole, 

And it falls on the green earth as melting, my girl, 
As a murmur of thine on the foul ! 

Oh! fly to the clime, where he pillows the death, 
As he cradles the birth of the year ; 

Bright are your bowers and balmy their breath, 
But the Snow-Spirit cannot come here!’ p. 102, 103. 

This is in the right millinery tafte ; but it is furpafled by what 
follows. 

* But fly to his region—lay open thy zone, 
And he’ll weep all his brilliancy dim, 
To think that a bofom, as white ae his own, 
Should not melt in the day-beam like him!’ p. 103. — 

Mr Moore, however, has not always confined himfelf to thofe 
familiar and gallant lucubrations: he has favoured his readers 
with feveral fine {fpecimens of fublimity, and made a fplendid 
difplay of his erudition, in a variety of mythological hymns and 
epiftles. The moft fuperb, perhaps, is a dithyrambic on the 
fall of Hebe, which has the merit of being almoft entirely un- 
intelligible ; our readers may try their penetration upon the fol- 
lowing padlages. 
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¢ And now fhe rais’d her rofy mouth to fip 
The netar’d wave 
Lyzus gave, 
And from her eyelids, gently clos’d, 
Shed a diflolving gleam, 
Which fell, like fun-dew, in the bowl ! 
While her bright hair, in mazy flow 
Of gold, defcending 
Along her check’s luxurious glow, 
Wav’d o’er the goblet’s fide, 
And was reflected by its cryftal tide, 
Like a {weet crocus flower, 
Whofe funny leaves, at evening hour, 
With rofes of Cyrene blending, 
Hang o’er the mirror of a filver ftream ! 


The Olympian cup 
Burn’d in the hands 
Of dimpled Hebe, as the wing’d her feet 
Up 
The empyreal mount, 
To drain the foul-drops at their ftellar fount ; 


And ftill, 
As the refplendent rill 
Flam’d o’er the goblet with a mantling heat, 
Her graceful care 
Would cool its heavenly fire 
In gelid waves of {nowy-feather’d air, 
Such as the children of the pole refpire, 
In thofe enchanted lands, 
Where life is all a fpring, and north winds never blow ! 
But oh! 
Sweet Hebe, what a tear, 
And what a blufh were thine, 
When, as the breath of every Grace,’ &c. p. 2224. 
Thofe who can interpret this, have fome chance of under- 
ftanding the following— 
* Welcome, my fhell! 
How many a ftar has ceas’d to burn, 
How many a tear has Saturn’s gleaming uro 
O’er the cold bofom of the ocean wept, 
Since thy aerial fpell 
Hath in the waters flept ! 
Mortal! I fly, 
With the bright treafure to my choral tky, 
Where fhe, who wak’d its early fwell, 
The fyren, with a foot of fire, 
Walke o’er the great Rring of my Orphic Lyre, 
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Or guides around the burning pole 
The winged chariot of fome blifsful foul ! 
While thou ! 
Oh fon of earth! what dreams fhall rife for thee! 
Beneath Hifpania’s fun, 
Thow'lt fee a ftreamlet run, 
Which I have warm’d with dews of melody.’ p. 50, 5: 


There are fome very fine lines, fuch as— 
¢ Where matter darkles, or where fpirit beams. ’— 
« Blaft thee with the lightning bug.’ 
and 
* Fiery fever’s thirfty thrill, 
Fitful ague’s fhivering chill !? 
But we prefer the artlefs innocence of the following namby- 
pamby— 
€ Then my playful hand I fteep 
Were the gold-thread loves to creep, 
Cull from thence a tangled wreath, 
Words of magic round it breathe, 
And the funuy chaplet fpread 
O’er the fleeping fly-bird’s head, 
Till, with dreams of honey bleft, 
Haunted in his d »wny neft 
By the garden’: faireft fpells, 
Dewy buds and fragrant bells, 
Fancy all his foul embowers 
In the fly-bird’s heaven of flowersf’? p. 314. 

The pieces which approach the neareft to common fenfe, art 
thofe which are conceived in the form of Epiftles to the friends 
of the author. They are written in the ordinary heroic mea- 
fure, and, along with the characteriftic tawdrinefs of his ufual 
ftyie, difplay occafiona!l point and vivacity, that, under a feverer 
training, might entitle the author to the attention of the public. 
We give the beginning of the epiitle to Dr Hume, as a very fa» 
vourable foecimen. 

¢ *Tis evening now; the heats and cares of day 
In twilight dews are calmly wept away. 
The lover now, beneath the weftern ftar, | 
Sighs through the medium of his fweet fegar, 
Aid fille the ears of fome confenting fhe 
With puffs and vows, with fmoke and conftancy ! 
The weary ftatefman for repofe hath fled 
From halls of council to his nevro’s thed, 
Where bleft he woos fome black Afpafia’s grace, 
And dreams of freedom in his flave’s embrace ! 
In faney now, beneath the twilight gloom, 
Come, let me lead thee o’cr this modern Rome, 
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Where tribunes rule, where dufky Davi bow, 

And what was Goofe-Creek once, is Tiber now4 

This fam’d metropolis, where Fancy fees 

Squares in moraffes, obelifks in trees ; 

Which travelling fools and gazetteers adorn 

With fhrines unbuilt, and heroes yet unborn, 

Though nought but wood and #*eaneeEE they fee, 

Where ftreets fhould run and fages ought to be!" p. 209-10, 

The following is an abftra& of the author’s fevere judgment on 
the Americans. 
¢ Mind, mind alone, in barren, ftill repofe, 

Nor blooms, nor rifes, nor expands, nor flows ! 

Take chriftians, mohawks, democrats and all, 

From the rude wig-wam to the congrefs-hall ; 

From man the favage, whether flav’d or free, 

To man the civiliz’d, lefs tame than he! 

Tis one dull chaos, one unfertile ftrife 

Betwixt half-polifh’d and half-barbarous lite ; 

Where every ill the ancient world can brew 

Ts mix’d with every grofinefs of the new ; 

Where all corrupts, though little can entice, 

And nothing’s known of luxury, but its vice!” p. 267. 

Whatever may be thought of the poetry or the politics of 

thefe paffages, they are at leaft innocent in point of morality. 
But they bear but a {mall proportion to the obje@tionable con- 
tents of the volume, and cannot be allowed to atone for the de- 
merits of a publication which we would with to fee configned to 
univerfal reprobation. 


Arr. XIX. Simple Tales: By Mrs Opie. In Four Volumes. 


1z2mo. London. 1806. 


WE owe fome apology to Mrs Opie, for omitting at the proper 

time to.take notice of her beautiful ftory of the Mother 
and Daughter ; the fecond volume of which is perhaps the moft 
pathetic, and the moft natural in its pathos, of any fictitious 
narrative in the language. In the tales now before us, we ‘find 
much of the fame merits; the fame truth and delicacy of fenti- 
ment; the fame graceful fimplicity i in the dialogue parts of the 
work ; and the fame happy art of prefenting ordinary feelings 
and occurrences in a manner that irrefiftibly commands our fym- 
pathy and affection. 

Mrs Opie has no great fhare of invention, either in incident 
or in character. We often fee through the whole ftory from its 
firft opening ; and few of her perfonages can be {aid to be ori- 
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ginal, or even uncommon, when compared either with the inven- 
tions of dramatifts, or the variety of common life. They have 
a merit, however, which in our eyes is incomparably fuperior : 
they are ftrictly true to general nature, and are rarely exhibited, 
except in interefting fituations. We have always been of opinion, 
indeed, that no character can be natural, unlefs it be pretty com- 
mon; and that that originality, of which fo many writers are 
ambitious, is of value chiefly in bringing out the effec of ludi- 
crous and yiolently comical reprefentations. For more ferious 
fympathy we mutt be made to feel that the fentiments and aétions 
of the characters are fuch, as muft inevitably belong to al! per- 
fons in their fituation ; and it is on the delicate adaptation of their 
language and conduct to their circumitances, and sot to any fup- 
pofed porwpianty in their charaéter, that the fuccefs of the writer 
will generally depend, It will be found accordingly, we elieve, 
that almoft all the fine traits of natural expreflio: that are quoted 
and remembered, from the dramatifts and greater poets, both ane. 
cient and sscbann derive their whole beauty from this perfeét and 
beautiful conformity to general and univerfal nature; and that 
they reach the heart of every reader, juft becaufe every reader 
perceives at once that they exprefs the concentrated and appro- 
priate emotion, which it is natural for perfons in fuch circum- 
tlances to feel. ‘There is no need for the reprefentation of ideal 
individuality. The general conception of a delicate and affection- 
ate girl—of a gallant and warm-hearted young man—of a tender 
mother, a patriotic warrior, or an anxious lover—are quite fuf- 
ficient to call forth our fympathies, and to make us feel, in its 
whole force and extent, the truth of the fentiments imputed to 
them. The tafk and the triumph of the fabulift is in fele€ting 
fituations that give rife to the meft powerful and commanding 
of thofe fentiments, and in exprefling them with fimplicity and 
direfinefs. 

Thefe obfervations might be illuftrated, we conceive, in a 
very ftriking way, by an examination of the moft impreflive 

pafiages and  charagters in the works of Shakefpeare; nor would 
it be difficult perhaps to fhow, that what have hie been quoted 
as examples of originality in the conception of chara@er, are no- 
thing more than the exquifite adaptation ef common and familiar 
feelings to peculiar fituations. It is impoflible for us, however, 
to enter into fuch an inveftigation at prefent. We fhall merely 
defire our readers to confider how little fubftantial diverfity of 
character there is among the female perfons of this great writer; 
and whether it is to any thing, but to the difference of their fitua- 
tion, that we can refer the variety of emotion which we receive 
from the natural expreffions of Defdemona, Imogen, Juliet, O- 
helia, and Miranda. 


There 
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There is fomething delightfully feminine in all Mrs Opie’s writ- 
ings ; an apparent artleffnefs in the compofition of her narrative, 
and fomething which looks like want of {kill or of praétice in 
writing for the public, that gives a powerful effect to the occa- 
fional beauties and fucceffes of her genius. There is nothing like 
an ambitious or even a fuftained tone in her ftories; we often 
think fhe is going to be tedious or filly; and immediately, without 
effort or apparent confcioufuefs of improvement, fhe flides into 
fome graceful and interefting dialogue, or charms us with fome 
fine and delicate analyfis of the fubtler feelings, which would 
have done honour to the genius of Marivaux. She does not rea- 
fon well; but fhe has, like moft accomplifhed women, the ta- 
lent of perceiving truth, without the procefs of reafoning, and of 
bringing it out with the facility and the effeét of an obvious and 
natural fentiment. Her language is often inaccurate, but it is al- 
moft always graceful and harmonious. She can do nothing well 
that requires to be done with formality ; and, therefore, has not 
fucceeded in copying either the concentrated force of weighty and 
deliberate reafon, or the fevere and folemn dignity of majeftic vir- 
tue. To make amends, however, fhe reprefents admirably every 
thing that is amiable, generous, and gentle. 

Thefe tales are of very unequal merit ; and we do not propofe 
to give any detailed account of them. ‘Thofe in the third volume, 
we think, are clearly the beft. The Soldier’s Return, and the 
Brother and Sifter, though the fcene is laid, in both, in humbie 
life, and the incidents by no means new either in real or fictitious 
ftory, are pathetic to a painful and diftrefling degree. ‘The latter in 
particular is written with great delicacy and beauty. We regret that 
our limits will not permit us to give {ome part of it to our readers, 
We can only make room for the laft words of the unfortunate 
heroine, with one fentence of neceflary explanation, Ellen Per- 
cival, the beautiful daughter of an Englifh farmer, is feduced by 
a French nobleman who had lodged in her father’s houfe during 
a period of illnefs. After his defertion of her, and his return to 
his own country, fhe is driven by fhame and temporary diftrac- 
tion to deftroy, at the moment of its birth, the fruit of their un- 
Jawful connexion. She is condemned to die; and, on the eve of 
her execution, writes this letter to the author of all her agonies. 
We are fenfible that it will lofe much of its effeCt when read with- 
out any farther knowledge of the tender and fimple charadter of 
the writer; but it is impoffible to read it, we Caen without 
being {truck with the tone of natural and gentle feeling which it 
expreiles fo admirably. 

* From the condemned cell, in S-—-——— jail, and on 

the eve of my execution. 
it is even fo! That Flen, whom you once feemed to love, 
Hh (for 
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(for I find from your letter to the Count that you never rea/ly loved me), 
that fond, foolith Ellen, who loved you even more than her own foul, 
will to-morrow morning perith on a fcaffold! O, thou whom I have 
loved fo fatally, think of me as 1 was when you firft knew me, and 
thivk of me now! But do not think that 1 mean to reproach you :— 
You did not intend to deftroy me! No; you only intended to feduce 
me :—but is there fuch a thing as a fingle crime! Does not one crime 
inevitably lead to another ! 

How trachet I was when I found that there would be an evidence 
of my guilt 1 My firft impulfe was to deftroy myfelf :—but then I re- 
collected how that would grieve you—(poor credulous fool !)—for my 
mother told me how much you cried and bewailed when you faw me 
ill in bed, and feared that I fhould die. I therefore refolved to live, 
not from fear of God, but from love of you! And then I thought 
that it would be {weet to live for the fake of your cAi/d: and what plea- 
fure it would give me to prefe nt it to your arms one day, and fee you 
fmile on it ; for methought you would love me the more for its fake ; 
and that dear hope fupported me through fuch fufferings! But at 
length came the Count and your letter: I found that we were never 
to meet again: I found that you were married, and to a woman whom 
you paffionately loved, and who had alone taught you to love ; and you 
would have been the happieft of the happy but for thinking of poor 
Ellen Percival. Yes; from the feeming obje& of your love I was be- 
come the object of your pity only ; and then you hoped by your mo- 
ney to make me amends for the lofs of your affection ! Oh! what a 
pang the offer of that money gave me! But the Count can tell you 
how I {purned your gift. I dare not even think again of the horror of 
that moment. He left me to commune with my own fad thoughts 
and all was difappointment and defperation, 

‘ The child, for whofe fake, and for the fake of my poor parents 
peace, I had confented to live, would, I found, be never feen by its 
father, nor even owned by him when it came into exiftence ; and all 
the dreams of my fond fancy were vanifhed for ever, while its birth 
would doom me te endlef fs difgrac -e, and probably deftroy both my pa 
rents! On thefe thoughts I dwelt, till deeds of death were dear and fa 
miliar to me. I connect: go on :—for, oh, my murdered babe, am I not 
writing to thy father! Yet mark me, mark me, Fontanges ; I was mad, 
ndeed I was, or I could not have been fo barbarous. But this defence 
I make only to thee, and to the God who reads my heart. It fufficed 
not before the judgement-feat of men: there I was condemned to 
denth, and to-morrow I thall be executed ! 

* But I had forgotten :—My father, that good old man who was 
fo kind to you, heard the tale of my g ruilt—fhuddered—and died, 

és Morning is already dawning ! Now, then, I muft bid you fare- 
well, conjuring you to drop a few tears over the flory of my woes, 
and then endeavour to remember me no more. Truft me that I forgive 
you from my foul for all the grief which you have occafioned me ; and 


that 
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that my dying prayer will be, that you may be as happy in your love 
as I have been unfortunate in mine. But I don’t think any body can 
love you better than your poor 
“ Exvven Percivar.” (III. 218-22.) 
The ftory of ‘ the Orphan’ is pretty, and very interefting. 
It contains the following verfes, fuppofed to be written by a gentle 
and timid young woman, pining under the oppreflion of a roman- 
tic and concealed paflion for a man who entertained no fufpicion 
of her attachment. We think they have great tendernefs and 
beauty. 
¢ Not one kind look—one friendly word ! 
Wilt thou in chilling filence fit ; 
Nor through the focial hour afford 
One cheering {mile, or beam of wit ? 
Yet fill, abforb’d in ftudious care, 
Negleé& to wafte one look on me 5 
For then my happy eyes may dare 
To gaze ‘and andl uncheck’d on thee. 


And ftill in filence fit, nor deign 
One gentle precious word to fay ; 
For filent I may then remain, 
Nor let my voice my foul betray. 
This falt’ring voice, thefe confcious'cyes, 
My throb bing heart too plainly 
There timid hopelel fs paffon lies, 
And bids it jilence keep, and break. 


{peak : 


* To me how dear this twilight hour, 
Cheer’d by the faggot’s varying blaze ! 
If this be mine, 1 afk no more 
On morn’s refulgent light to gaze : 


For now, while on nis glowing cheek 
I fee the fire’s red radiance fall, 
The darkeft feat 1 foftly feek, 
And gaze on Him, unfeen by all. 
His folded arms, his ftudious brow, 
His tho ughtful eye, unmark’d, I fee ; 
Nor could his voice or words beftow 
So dear, fo true a joy on me, 
But he forgets that I am near— 
Fame, future fame, in thought he feeks. 
To him ambition’s paths appear, 
And bright the fun of f{cience breaks. 
His heart with ardent hope is fill’d ; 
His profpedts full of beauty bloom 
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But, oh! my heart defpair has chill’d, 
My only profpe& is—the tomb ! 


One only boon from Heaven I claim, 
And may it grant the fond defire ! 

That I may live to hear hia fame, 
And in that throb of joy expire. ” 


One little moment, fhort as bleft, 
Compaffion Love’s foft fembiance wore, 
My meagre form he fondly prefs’d, 
And on his beating bofom bore. 
His frame with ftrong emotion fhook, 
And kindnefs tun’d each falt’ring word ; 
While I, furpris’d, with anxious look 
The meaning of his glance explor’d. 
But foon my too experienc’d heart 
Read nought but generous pity theres 
I felt prefumptuous hope depart, 
And‘all again was dark defpair. 
Yet ftill, in memory ftill, my heart 
Lives o’er that fleeting blifs again ; 
I feel his glance, his touch, impart 
Emotion through each burfting vein. 


And “ Once (I cry) thofe eyes fo fweet 
*© On me with fondnefs deign’d to fhine; 
* For once I felt his bofom beat 
*¢ Againft the confcious throbs of mine |” 
Nor fhall the dear remembrance die 
While aught of life to me is given ; 
But footh my laft convulfive figh, 
And be, till then, my joy—my heaven ! ” 
IV. p. 267. 68. 70. 71. 

* The Uncle and Nephew’ is amiable and well managed.— 
© The Death-Bed’—*‘ The Robber’—and ‘ Murder will out,’ 
are not very natural. § The Fafhionable Wife’ is ftill worfe ; 
and, though many of the particular fcenes are well drawn, we 
cannot help withholding our fympathy from diftreffes, deduced 
from a fource fo inadequate and fantaftic. In the other tales, 
there is occafionally fomething frivolous, and fomething too ob- 
vious and inartificial; but in all, there is much jult reprefentation 
ef manners aud character, and much pleafing compofition. 

We cannot place Mrs Opie fo high in the fcale of intelle& as 
Mifs Edgeworth; nor are her Tales, though perfectly unobjec- 
tionable on the fcore of morality, calculated to do fo much good. 
Shey are too fine for common ufe; and do not aim at the cor- 

‘ rection 
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rection of errors and follies of fo extenfive and fundamental a 
nature. She does not reafon fo powerfully; and the is not fufh- 
ciently cheerful : indeed fhe is too pathetic, to be read with much 
advantage to practical morality. Her writings, however, are very 
amiable and very beautiful; and exhibit virtuous emotions under a 
very graceful afpeét. They would do very well to form. a woman 
that a gentleman fhould fall in love with ; but can be of no great 
ufe in training ordinary mortals to ordinary duties. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Land-meafurer and Farmer’s Affiftant, containing Tables, by 
which any perfon may fee the exact money, every rood and perch in an 
acre of Mowing, Reaping, Hoeing, &c. will come to, from one far- 
thing to twenty fhillings an acre. By J. Matthews. 35. 

General View of the Agriculture of the County of Argyle, with 
Obfervations on the Means of its Improvement, drawn up for the Con- 
fideration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement. By 
J. Smith, D.D. 7s. 6d. 

General View of the Agriculture of the County of Clydefdale, with 
Obfervations on the Means of its Improvement, drawn up for the Con- 
fideration of the Board of Agriculture and Internal Improvement. By 
J. Naifmith. 6s. 

Remarks on the Hufbandry and Internal Commerce of Bengal. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

The Englifh PraGice of Agriculture, exemplified in the Manage- 
sment of a Farm in Ireland, belonging to the Earl of Conyngham, at 
Slane, ip the county of Meath ; with an Appendix. Containing, firft, 
a comparative Eftimate of the Irith and Englith Mode of Culture, as to 
Profit and Lofs: and, fecondly, a regular Rotation of Crops for a Pe- 
riod of Six Years. By Richard Parkinfon. In One Volume O€tavo, 
illuftrated with Engravings. Price gs. in boards. 

ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 
Memoirs and Reports of the Society for Maritime Improvement. 
ARTS, FINE. 

Effays on the Anatomy of Expreflion in Painting. By Charles 

Bell. gto. 2h 2s. Boards. 
ANGLING. 

An Epitome of the delightful Art of Angling, fhewing, at one 
View, the Harbours, Seafons, and Depths, for catching all Sorts of 
Fith ufually angled for ; alfo the various Baits for each. Printed on a 
theet of writing paper, with a Plate. 6d. 
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A Colle&tion of Archite&tural Defigns for Manfions, Cafinos, Villas, 
Lodges and Cottages, in the Greek, Gothic, and Caitle ftyles. By 
James Randall. Engraved in aquatinta, on thirty-four Plates, with 
Defcriptions. Large atlas quarto, 2]. 12s. 6d. boards. 
imperial folio, 31. 13s. 6d. boards. 

Button’s archite€&tural antiquities, Part V. 4to. 108. 6d.3; and 
large paper 158. 
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A Biographical Index to the prefent Houfe of Commons. By J. 
Wilfon, M. A. 12mo. gs. 6d. 

Genuine Memoirs of Lord Vifcount Nelfon. By Mr Harrifon, af 
fitted with original and. authenticated Communications from feveral of 
his Lordfhip’s Family and Friends, with .a fine Portrait. from Sir W. 
Beechey, vol. I. 10s. 6d. or on fine paper 21s. To be completed in 
two volumes. 

The Military, Hiftorical, and Political Memoirs of the Count de 
Hordt. By Monfieur Borelly. 2 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of that original and eccentric Genius, the late George Mor- 
land, including an account of his works. By W. Collins. Embellith- 
ed with a ftriking likenefs engraved by Mr Ward. 53s. 

Lives of Cardinal Alberoni and the Duke de Ripperda, Minifters of 
Philip V. King of Spain. By G Moore Efq. 2 vol. 7s. 

The exemplary Life of the Pious Lady Guion, tranflated from her 
ewn account, in the original French. By ‘I. D. Brookes. 7s. 

A Sketch of the Profeffional Life and Character of John Clark, 
M.D. By J. R. Fenwick,M.D. 8vo. 2s. 

An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, LL.D. 
By Sir William Forbes, Bart. 2 vol. gto. 2]. 128. 6d. Koyal, sl ss. 

The Life and Works of George Morland, containing his Portrait 
and 20 Engravings, which form Specimens of his different Style of 
Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. By F. W. Blagdon. Folio, 
gl. 3s 6d. 

The Memoirs of Mrs Crouch; with Anecdotes of feveral of the moft 
eminenc Perfons of the prefent Age: and a Hiftory of the Stage dur- 
ing the Years fhe performed. Compiled from her own original MS. 
By M.J. Young. In 2 vol. 12mo. price gs. in Boards. Embellihed 
with an elegantly engraved Portrait. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Chemical Catechifm for the Ule of young People, with copious 
Notes for the Affiftance of the Teacher; to which is added, a Voca- 
bulary of Chemical ‘Terms, ufeful Tables, and a Chapter ef amufing 
Experiments. By. S Parkes. 8vo. 12s. 

Henry’s Epitome of Chemiliry. A new Edition improved. 8vo. 
125s. 

COMMERCE. 

Remarks on the Facility of Obtaining Commercial Credit, or an Exe 
pofure of the various Deceptions by which Credit is procured. 18. 6d. 
DRAMA. 

The Laughable Lover, a Comedy, in Five Acts. By Carol O'- 
Caultic. Svo. 28. 6d 

The LIuvifible Girl, By J. E. Hook. As performed at Drury- 
Lane. 1s. 6d. 

The Falls of Clyde, or the Fairies; a Scottithh Dramatic Paftoral. 
Tn 5 Ads. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Dion, a Tragedy, and Mifcellaneous Poetry. By G. A. Rhodes, 
Efq. 8vo. 6s, 
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Demetrius, the Impoftor, a Tragedy. From the Ruffian of A. 
Soumarokove. 25. 6d. 

Edgar, or Caledonian Feuds, 28. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Clafs Book, or 365 Reading Leffons, for the ufe of Schools, 
By the Rev. D. Blair, A.M. 12mo. 53. 

A Letter refpeétfully addreffed to the Moft Rev, and Right Rev. the 
Archbifhops and Bifhops of the Church of England, on Mr S. Lan- 
eafter’s Plan for the Education of the Lower Order in the Community. 
xs. 6d. 

A New and Eafy Guide to the Pronunciation and Spelling of the 
French Language; to which are added, Leffons on Etymology and 
Analogy. By Mr Tocquot, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

The Magic Lantern, or Amufing and Inftruétive Exhibitions for 
young People. 12mo. 6s. 

Leading Strings to Knowledge ; or Dame Wife and her Pupils. In 
progreffive Leffons of one, two, three, four, &c. Syllables. By E. 
Somerville. 2s. 6d. 

Aexas; or the Eveningsof Southill. BookI. By N. Salmon. 5. 

Some Remarks on a Letter lately publifhed, and addreffed to the 
Archbifhops and Bifhops of the Church of England, on J. Lancafter’s 
Plan for the Education of the Lower Order of the Community, in 
which Quakerifm is defcribed asa difguiting Amalgama of Antichriltian 
Herefies and Blafphemies. 1. 

The Young anevae! s Guide, or a Treatife on Practical Land-Sur- 
veying, being a complete IntroduCtion to that ufeful Art. In Six Parts, 
By J. Cotes. 3s. Fine, 5s. 

Violet Vale ; or Saturday Night. Confifting of Stories for the En. 
tertainment and InftruGiion of Youth. By Mrs Pilkington. 12mo, 
38. 6d. 

GARDENING. 

An Inquiry into the Changes of Tafte in Landfcape Gardening, with 
fome Obfervations on its Theory and Praétice. By H. Repton, Efq. 
Svo. 58. 

GENERAL SCIENCE. 

The New Cyclopedia ; or, Univerial Ditionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature. By Abraham Rees, D. D. F. R.S. Editor of the 
laft Edition of Mr Chambers’s DiGtionary, with the affiitance of emi- 
nent profeffional Gentlemen. Illuftrated with new Plates, including 
Maps, engraved for the Work by fome of the moft diftinguifhed Artifts, 
Part 12th, in Demy 4to. Price «8s. Boards; and Royal, 11. 16s. 

HISTORY. 

Sir John Froiffart’s Chronicles of England, France and Spain. Vol. 
7> 8, and g. 11. 168. By T’. Johnes, 8vo. 

A Compendium of Chronology, intended alfo as a fhort Introduétion 
to Hiftory, from the Creation of the World to the year 1806, for the 
ule of the young Gentlemen at Linton School. 26 
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A Hiftory of Ireland, from the earlieft Accounts to the Accomplifh- 
ment of the Union with Great Britain in 1801. By the Rev. J. Gor- 
don. 2 vol. 8vo, 11. 4. 

Journal of the TranfaCtions in Scotland, during the Conteft between 
the Adherents of Queen Mary and thofe of her Son, in 1570, 71, 725 
and 73. By R. Bannatyne. 15s 

The Hiftory of England, for the ufe of Schools and Young Perfons. 
By Baldwin. 4s. 

Memoirs of the Rife and Progrefs of the Royal Navy. By Charles 
Derrick. 4to. 1b 18. 6d. Royal, 2l. 2s. 

A New Edition of the Roman Hiflory, from the Building of Rome 
to the Ruin of the Commonwealth. _ Illuftrated with Maps and other 
Plates. By N. Hooke, Efg. 1n Eleven Volumes, Demy 8vo, Price 
4l. 198. in Boards. 

LAW. 

Trial at large of Richard Patch, for the Murder of Mr J. Blight, 
taken in fhort-hand. By J. and W. B. Gurney. 8vo. 5s. 

Another Edition. 28. 6d. 

The Laws of Gaming, Wagers, Horfe-racing, and Gaming-houfes. 
By J. Defney. 55. 

The Parith Officer’s Complete Guide, comprifing the Laws relative 
to the refpe€tive duties of Churchwardens, Overfeers, Conttables, Sur- 
veyors of Highways, &c. &c. including all the A&s of Parliament and 
Adjudged Cafes regulating the Poor Rates, Parifh Settlements, Certifi- 
cates, Apprentices, Repairs of Highways, &c. &c. Originally com- 
piled by John Paul, Efg. Author of the Law of Landlords and Ten- 
ants, T'ythes, Bankrupts, &c. &c. The Sixth Edition, with con- 
fiderable Additions. Revifed, corre&ted, and continued to the prefent 
time. By John Irving Maxwell. 3s, 6d. 

The Trial, by Impeachment, of Henry Vifcount Melville, for High 
Crimes and Mifdemeanours, before the Houfe of Peers, in Weft .ainiter 
Hall, between April 27th, and May 17th, 1806. 108, 6d. 

A Compendious Report of the Trial of Henry Vifcount Melville, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatife on the Law of Obligations, or Contraés. From the 
French of M. Pothier; with an Introduction, Appendix, and Notes, 
illuftrative of the Englifh Law on the Subje&t. By M. D. Evans, Efq. 
Barrifter at Law. 2 vol. 2). 8s. 

Thoughts on Trial by Jury in Civil Cafes, with a View to a Reform 
of the Adminiftration of Juttice in Scotland. In a Series of Letters, 
is. 6d. 

Sugden’s Law of Vendees and Purchafers. Royal 8vo. A new 
Edition. 16s. 

MEDICAL. 

An Illuftration of the Anatomy of the Human Ear, accompanied by 
Views of that Organ, accurately drawn, of the Natural Size, from a 
Series of DiffeGtions ; te which is added, a Treatife on its Dae 
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the Caufes of Deafnefs, and the proper Treatment. By J. C. Saun. 
ders. 1 vol. fol. 11. 5 

The Naval Surgeon, Comprifing the entire Duties of Profeffional 
Men at Sea; to which are fubjoined a Sytem of Naval Surgery, and a 
Compendious Pharmacopoeia. With Plates. By W. Turnbull, A. M. 
8vo. gs. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Lues Bovilla, or Cow Pox. By B. Mofeley, 
M.D. 33s. 6d. ; 

The Vaccine Conteft ; or, Mild Humanity, Reafon, Religion, and 
Truth, againft fierce, unfeeling Ferocity, overbearir ng Infolence, morti- 
fied Pride, falfe Faith, and Defperation. By W. Blair, M. A. 2s. 6d. 

Surgical Obfervations, Part IL. -» containing an Account of a Dif: 
orders of the Health in general. By J. Abernethy, F. R. S. 6s. 

Obfervations on Abortion. By J. Burn. 4s. 6d. 

The Second Volume of the Principles of Surgery, in two Parts. 4to. 
Ry J. Bell, Surgeon. 5]. 5s. 

Anatomical Reflections on the Form of Animals, and the New Opi- 
nions of H. Cline, Efg. Surgeon. By T. Hunt. 5s. 

Manual of Health, or the !nvalid conduéted fafely through the Sea- 
fons. ‘To be continued occafionally. 18mo. 53s. 

Cafes of the Excifion of Carious Joints. By H. Park and P. F. 
Moreau. With Obfervations by J. Jeffreys, M.D. 4s. 6d. 

Admonitory Hints on the Ufe of Sea-Bathing. By J. Peake. ts. 6d. 

MILITARY. 

The Annual Ame y Lift for 1806; co ntaining a Lift of all Officers 
of the Army, and Royal Marines, on Full and Half- -pay. 8vo. 135; 

An Tnaqui ry ii ito the Principles of Civil and Military Subordination. 
By J. Macdiarmid » Efe. 8¥0. 10s. 6d. 

A Vindication a Mr Win _ am’s Military Plans, with Remarks on 
the Objections of bis Opponents. 3s. 

Copy of a Letter to the Right en: Mr Windham, on the Simpli- 
fying and more Ea ifily Arranging the Volunteer Syftem. By an In- 
{pecting Field Officer. 18. 8d. 

Subftance of the Speech of the Right Hon. G. Canning, in the 
Houfe of Commons, on Wednefday, nea 30. 1806, on Mr. Secretary 
Windham’s Motion for the Second Reading of the Bill for the Repeal 
of the Additional Force AG. ts. 

MISCELLANIES. 

New Obfervations on the Natural Hiltory of Bees. By F. Huber: 
5s. 6d. 

Flowers of Literature for 1805. By F. W. Blagdon. r2mo. 6s. 

The Temple of Truth; or, the beft Syftem of Reafon, Philofophy, 
Virtue, and Morals, analytically arranged. 8vo. 8s. 

A oe ndium of the Anatom ys Phy fiology, and Pathology of the 
Horfe ; with a Conacife Examination of ‘the Economy and St ructuré of 
the Foot. By B. W. Burke. 1zmo. 6s. 











A Letter to the Right Rev. the Bifhops of the United Church of 


Engla nd 
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England and Ireland ; containing a Counter-Reprefentation to the State« 
ments laid before their Lordfhips, in a Letter from the Committee of 
the Philanthropic, Society, relating to their intended Chapel, and in a 
Memorial to the late Lord Chancellor. By tue Rev. J. Brand, M. A. 
1s. 6d. 

A Brief Account of the Proceedings of the Committee, appointed in 
the Year 1795, by the Yearly Meeting of Friends of Pennfylvania, 
New-Jerfey; &c. for Promoting the Improvement and Gradual Civili- 
zation of the Indian Natives. 18. : 

A Brief Account of the Proceedings of the;Committee, appointed 
by the Yearly Meeting of . Friends, held in Baltimore, for Promoting 
the Improvement and Civilization of the Indian Natives. 18. 

Obfervations on the Plan for Training the People to the Ufe of 
Arms, with reference to the fubjeé&t of Sunday Drilling. By T. Gif- 
born, M. A. , 18. ; eee 

Evidence taken at Port of Spain, Ifland of Trinidad, in the Cafe of 
Louifa Calderon, under a Mandamus iffued by the Court of King’s 
Bench, and direéted to the Lieutenant-Governor; with a Letter ad- 
drefled to Sir S. Hood, K. B., late one of. the Commiffioners ‘for the 
Government of that Colony. By Colonel T. Piéton. 2s. 

A Letter addreffed to the Right Hon, W. Windham, Secretary at 
War, on the Subjeé of Exercifing Volunteers on the Sabbath-Day. 
By a Lord of Parliament. 18. 

Oration delivered at Pontcyfylte Aquedu&, on its firft opening, Nov. 
26, 1805 ; to which is prefixed a Letter addrefled to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Bridgewater. By R. Hunt, Efq. 28. 6d. 

The Mifcellaneous and Pofthumous Works of the Rev. Mr A. Pirie, 

vol. 208. 

; An Account of the Sufferings of Thomas O’Neil, a Britifh Officer, 
aoe in the Prifon of the Conciergerie, Written by himfelf. 
vO. 58. 

Views in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Northamptonfhire, illuftrative of the 
Works of R. Bloomfield ; to which is added, a Memoir of the Poet’s 
Life. By E. W. Brayley. Demy 8vo. 103. 6d.; Royal Svo. 15s. ; 
4to. th. as. 

Cenfura Literaria, containing Titles; Abftraéts, and Opinions of 
old Englifh Books. By S$. E. Brydges, Efq. Vol. XI. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

A Full and Impartial Report of the Debate in the Houfe of Lords 
May 14: 1806, upon Lord Holland’s Bill for the Relief of Infolvent 
Debtors. 8¥0. 15. , 

r Analyfis of Ariftotle’s Logic, with Remarks, By T. Reid, D. D. 

~-R.S. 3. 

The Complete Works in Philofophy, Politics, and Morals, of the 
late Doétor Franklin. 3 vol. 8vo. il. 16s. 

_ The Annual Review and Hiltory of Literature for 1805. 8vo. 
al. 18. 

An Inquiry concerning the Invention of the Life Boat, including 

VOL, Writ. NO, 16. li Rémarks 
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Mr Greathead’s Report of the Evidence and other Pro- 
rhament refpeéting it, with a Defeription of the Boat, 
ie Conftruétion, &e. &c. 3 to which are added, Anuthen- 

e, never before publifhed, which eff. tually fet afide Mr 

reathhead’s Ciaim to the Invention. By W. A. Haits. 2s. 
An Addrefs to the Proprietors and Manag rs of Coal Mines ; par- 
of = ofe im the “ ighbourhood of Newcattle upon Tyne, re- 
ins of Del ying he Fire Damp, in Reply to a Pro- 
pof lately circulated. ter. 2s. 
— and Outlines sy E Vl. 2 vol. 10s. 
A Letter to Lord Porchefter, on the Prefent de 
Enoglith Clergy. . 6d. 
The Miferies of Human Life, or the Groans of Timothy Tefty and 
Samuel Senfitive, with a few Supplementary Sighs from Mrs Teity. 6s. 
The Trarfactions of the Royal Irifh Academy. Folio, Vol. X. 11. 
f Paris, in 1802, 3, 4, and 5. By J. Pinkerton. 


graded State of the 


2 vol. Svo. 


3 Fables, written for the purpofe of infilling into the Minds of 
early Youth, a true Senfe of Religion and Virtue. From the French 
of Mo s. Florain. 


A Prefent for an Apprentice, or a Sure Guide to gain both Efteem 


and Eftate, with Rules for his Condu& to his Matter, and the 
World. y alate Lord May ,01 don. To which 1s adc Ad- 
vice to a Young Man on va Lntrance into the World. By |. “wy atts, 
D.D. And two Effays. y Dr 8. Franklin. ” 

A Seleét ColleGion of Epi tap hs and Monumental [nfcriptions, with 
Anecdotes of eiageme dand Extraordinary Perfons. 4s, 6d. 

Harmonic Paftimes: being Cards conftituted on the Principles of 
Mufic, but tabetded as wel 7 for the amufement of the Mufical World 
in general, as of thofe who are totally unacquainted with the Science, 
Invented by T. D. Morgan. 2s. 

Short Inquiry into the Proof of Miracles. 6d. 

Fifth Edition. Letters of an Italian Nun, and an Englifh Gentle. 
man. From the French of J. J. Rouffeau. With an elegant Frontif- 
piece. 3s. 6d. 

John Bull’s Soliloquies on the late Impeachment. 2s. 

A Letter to W. Wilberforce, Efq. on the Juitice and Expediency of 
Slavery, and the Slave Trade. By R. Heron, Efq. 4s. 

Letters addreffed to the Daughter of a Nobleman, on the Forma- 
tion of Religious and Moral Principle. By Elizabeth Hamilton, au- 
thor of Letters on the Elementary Principles of Education, &c. 
2vol. 108. 

NAVAL. 

The Twelve Reports of the Commiffioners of Naval Inquiry, and 
the ge to a Memorial of the Navy Board, relative to the Firft 
Report. With an Appendix, containing copious Seleétions from the 
principal Seas upon which the Reports are founded. ao 
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Irving Maxwell, of the Honourable Society of the Inner Temple. 
2 vol. Svo. i. 


Naval Anec lotes illuftrat 


a 





ing the Chara&er of Britith Seamen, and 
recording the moft impreflive Examples of their Skill, Valour, Fortis 
tude, and Magnanimity. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 























NATURAL HISTORY. 
Letters on Natural Hittory. By J. Bigland. 12mo. 9s. 
NOVELS. 

The Polith Chieftain, a Romance. 48. 6d. 

The Impertinent Wife, a Moral Tale, from the Fret 
de Genlis. 38. 6d. 

Secrets of the Caftle, or Adventures of Charles d’Almaine. By 
D. Carey. 2 vol. 7s. 


Lady Maclairn, the Victim of Villany. By Mrs Hunter. 4 vel. 


ich of Madame 















Letters from the Mountains, being the real Correfpondence of a 
Lady. 3 vol. 138. 6d. 
The Father and Son of De C ae tt. 3vol, 128. 
The Maid, Wife, and Widow. y H. Siddons. 3 vol, 13s. 6ds 
Simple Tales. By Mrs Opie. 4 “ae 1zmo. 11, 1s 
Stranger 8. By Mi: Norris. 3 we 15S. 
e Laftt Man, or Ome; ewarus and Syderia. 2 vol. 7s. 
Zofloy. or the Moor. ‘By C. Dacre. “4 vol. 128, 
Caftle Nuovier, or Henri and 
ners, 2 vol. 8s. 

Edward and Anna, or a Picture of Human Life. By J. Britted. 
2 vol. 73. 

Two Girls of Eighteen. By an Old Man. 2 vol. 8s. 

Something Strange. By Gabrielli, 4 vol. 18s, 

S ) hia St Clare. | 2 vol. 6s. 

The Three Old Maids of the Houfe of Penruddock.s By B. Blue« 
mantle. 3.vol 125. 

Madame de Maintenon. 'Tranflated from the French of Mad. Genlis. 


2vol 12moa. 8s. 














Adelina, a Romance. By Mrs Mane 













POETRY: 

The Birds of Scotland, with other Poems. By J.Graham. 8vo. 7s 
Home, a Poem. 8vo. 53. 

Tranflat ions, chiefly from the Greek Anthology; with Tales and 
Milcellaneous Poems. 12mo. 78. 

Milce! llaneous Poetical Tranflations; to which is added, a Latin 
Prize “flay. By the Rev. F. Howes. 4s. 6d. 

The Wild Harp’s Murmurs, or Ruftic Strains. By D. Service. 4s 
raiders Odes, and other Poems. By T. Moore, Efq. 4to. 

«11s. 6d. 

"A Trip to Margate, with a Defcription.of its Environs; By W- 
Robinfon, Efg. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Human Life, a Poem, in five parts. 6s, 
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The Reign of Philanthropy, or the aufpices of the New Miniitry, 
a Poem, with Chara¢terittic Notes. 4to. 2s. 6d. 

Palettine, a Poem, in Blank Verfe. Written for the Prize at Ox. 
ford in 1803, 1s. 6d, 

Ulm and Trafalgar. 15. 

The Poetical Works of Sir David Lindfay of the Mount, Lion 
King at Arms under King James V.; with Life of the Author. By 
G. Chalmers. 3 vol. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Poems by Mr Polwhele. 3 vol. 1538. 

Sir Chriftopher Hatton’s Ghoft, or a Whifper to the Fair; with 
Notes. 4to. 2s. 6d, 

Poetical Recreations. By A. Harrifon, Efg. 2 vol. 12s. 

Torio Whiggo Machio, or the Battle of the Whigs and Tories; 
a Political Satire, in four Cantos. 5s. 

POLITICAL. 

An Examination of the Britifh Doétrine, which fubje&s to Capture 
a Neutral Trade, not open in the Time of Peace. §s. 

Eight Letters on the Subject of the Earl of Selkirk’s Pamphlet on 
the Highland Emigration. 1s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Confiderations of Sir John Throgmorton, Bart. 
arifing from the Debates in Parliament, on the Petition of the Irih 
Roman Catholics. By J. Coker, Efg. 23. 

Copy of a Letter, dated 23d May 1769, from Robert Lord Clive 
to the Committee of Treafury and Correfpondence of the Court of 
Dire@tors of the Eaft India Company. 6d. 

Confiderations on the late Treaties between Great Britain and Ruf- 
fia, Auftria, and Sweden; with an Appendix. 2s. 

The Science of Legiflation, from the Italian of Gaetano Filangier. 
2vol 155. 

An Anfwer to War in Difguife, or Remarks upon the New Doc. 
trine of England, concerning Neutral Trade. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Speech of the Hon, J. Randolph, Reprefentative for the State 
of Virginia, in the General Congrefs of America, on a Motion for the 
Non-Importation of Britifh Merchandize, pending the prefent Difputes 
between Great Britain and America; with an leusiahides By the 
Author of War in Difguife. 2s. 6d. 

The Carnatic Queftion<onfidered, in a Letter to a Member of Par 
Lament. 2s, 6d, 

A Comparative Statement of the two Bills for the better Govern- 
ment of the Britifh Pofleffions in India, brought into Parliament by 
Mr Fox and Mr Pitt; with Explanatory Obfervations. By the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 2s. 6d. 

The Deftiny of the German Empire, or RefleGtions on the Recent 
Subjugation of the Emperor of Germany, and on the General Profpedts 
of the Nations of Euro Part 2d. By J. Bicheno, M.A. 15, 6¢. 

Belligerent Rights afferted and vindicated againft Neutral Encroach- 


ments ; being an Anfwer to an Examination of the Britith De 
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which fubjeéts to Capture a Neutral Trade not open in Time of Peace. 


s. 

A Vindication of the Juftice and Policy of the late Wars carried on 
in Hingoftan and the Deckan, by Marquis Wellefley, Governor Gene- 
ral, &c. &c. in conjunétion with his Highnefs the Peifhwah Bajee Rao, 
Chief of the Mahratta States. gto. 5. 

A Letter to the Directors of the Hon. Eaft India Company, in con 
fequence of that moft extraordinary eveat, the Recal of Governor-Ge- 
neral Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. 15. 6d. 

A Reply to the Speech of a Right Hon. Secretary, delivered in the 
Houfe of Commons, on Thurfday, April 3, 1806, relating to the Re- 
gular, the Militia, and the Voluntcer Forces. 18. ' 

The Speech of R. Jackfon, Efg. at a General Court of Eaft India 
Proprietors, on May 31, 1806, held for the Confideration of certain 
Papers, refpeGting the Conduct of the Court of Direétors, the Com- 
miffionere for the Affairs of India, and the late Governor-General. 1+. 

Mr Francis’s Speech in the Hovfe of Commons, May 28, 1806, 
againft the Exemption of Foreign Property in the Funds from the Du- 
ty on Income. 18. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. C. J. Fox, on the Subje& of his Con- 
dué&t upon the Charges made by Mr Paul againft the Marquis Welle!- 
ley. To which are annexed, a faithful Copy of the Firft Letter from 
the Eaft India Dire€tors to the Marquis; and alfo a Copy of the 
Defpatch propofed to be fent to the Marquis from the Eaft India 
DireGtors. 2s. Od. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Remarks on the Earl of Selkirk’s Obfervations on the prefent State 
of the Highlands of Scotland, with a View of the Caufes and probable 
Confequences of Emigration. 8vo. 6s. 

A Difpaffionate Inquiry into the beft Means of National Safety. By 
J. Bowls, Efq. 2s. 6d. ; 

The Policy of reducing ther.Property Tax, and of carrying on the 
War for the next Five Years, without any additional Taxes, recom- 
mended in a» Letter to a noble Earl, By a Friend to the prefent Ad- 
miniftration. 418. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Hereford Guide, containing a concife Hiftory of the City of 
Hereford, a Defcription of its Public Buildings, Epifcopal See, Cathe- 
dral, Parochial Churches, and other interefting Particulars relative to the 
Place. 48. 

The Canterbury Guide ; or Travellers’ Pocket Companion, contain- 
ing an Account of whatever is curious and worth Obfervation in that 
ancient City and its Suburbs ; together with a particular Defcription 
of the ancient and prefent State of the Cathedral and Priory of Chrift 
Church, and the Shrine of St Thomas a Becket ; to which is added, 
an Account of the diffolved Abbey of St Auguftine and its Ruins. By 
a late Inhabitant. 

1i3 The 
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The Picture of Glafgow ; or Stranger’s Guide. 43s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. 
Sermons chiefly defigned to elucidate fome of the leading Dotrines 
of the Gofpel. By the Rev. E. Cooper. Vol. 2d. 5s. 
Chriftian Spectator ; or Religious Sketches from real Life. 


eological Catalogue for +806, confifting of a ColleGtion of Books 
in Divinity, Ecclefiaftical Hiltory, and Sermons. By W. Baynes. 

The Book of Common Prayer, tog. ther with the Pfalter or Pfalms 
of David; to which is prefixed, an Introdution, comprifiog a Hi tory 
of tt e Englith Liturgy, a Sketch of the Deferahatine of Religion in 
England, and a View of tl “nalith Tranflations of the Holy Scripture, 
BD y. the Rev. 

Religio 1e Soul of the B olitic ; a Sermon, preached at the 
Lent Affize eld at Chelmsford, in and for the County of Effex, 
March 13, 1806. By T, Layton, M. A, 

Sand preached at Sutton, near York, the 
106, the o tt. 6d. 
"Time of War a Pobhe Dar ger. 6d, 
riflia vs Companton in Retirement ; or a Sele&ion of Books 
‘at Truths and Praétice of the Chriftian Religion, 1, 
on faatmibe mn the late Naval Victory, in the Parifh Church 
¢ £ Great St anmore, Middlefex, Dec. 5, 1805. By Rev. A, R. Chau. 
Fo ee 

m Sermon preached in the Parifh of Winwick, Dec. 5, 1805, on 
the late Naval Viétory. By Rev. G. Hornby, 1s. 

Two Sermons preached in the Cathedral at Winchefter, on the sth 
Dec. 1805 ; and on the General Falt, Feb. 26, 1806. By Rev. E. 
Poulter, M. A. 2s. 

Difunion in Religion, unfriendly to the ends of Edificatic on and Peace; 
its Confequences, and the means to check its Progrefs, y J. Symons, 
B.D. 1s. 6d, 

Hints for the Security of the lablifhed Church, humbly addreffed 
to His Grace the Archbifho ‘anterbury. 19. 

Scripture Views of Strife and Contention, exhibited in an Effi ffay upon 
Proverbs, ch. xvii. ver. xiv. 

Sermons on Education, on Re fle&tion, and on various other Topics, 
from the German of G, J. Zollikofier. By Rev. W. Took. 2 vol, 
Svo. 1). Is. 

Grace difplayec, the Subfance of a Sermon preached at Scarborough, 


Jan 26. 18¢ 5, on the Occafion of the much lamented Death of Mrs 

Mary Hopper, who departed this life the 16th January, aged 63. By 
S, Bottomley. 1s. 

| ination of Mr Dugald Stewart’s Pamphlet, By one of the 

s of Edinbur; De. Relative to SubjeGis nearly conne&ted with 

Iuterefls of Religion ar earning. By W. L. Brown, 2s. 6d, 
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A Sermon occafioned by the Death of the Rev. A. Booth. Preath- 
ed in Little Prefcot Street, Goodman’s-Fields. By J. Dore; and a 
fhort Memoir of the deceafed, incorporated with the Addrefs delivered 
at his Interment. in Maze Pond. By J. Rippon, D.D. 2s. 

The Importance of Right Sentiments concerning the Perfon of 
Chrift, a Sermon. Preached at Effex Street Chapel, April 10, 1806, 
before the London Unitarian Society, for promoting Chriftian Know- 
ledge, and the Praétice of Virtue, by the Diftribution of Books. By 
T. Belfham. ts. 

The beneficial Effe&ts of Chriftianity on the Temporal Concerns of 
Man; proved from Hiflory and from Facts. By the Right Rev. B. 
Porteous, D. D. Lord Bifhop of London, 2s. 6d. 

Forty Sermons on Doétrinal and Praétical Subjccts, feleCted from the 
Works of the Rev. Dr. S. Clark, By the Rev. S. Clapham, M. A. 
8S vol. 9s. 

The Condition and Duties of a tolerated Church; a Sermon preae 
ed in Bifhop Strachan’s Chapel, Dundee, on Sunday, F 
at the Confecration of the Right Rev. D. Sandford, 

Office of a Bifhop in the Scotch Epifcopal Church. 
j. Walker, A. M. is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of 
Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St Paul, on Tiurfday, May 5. 
1805. By the Rev. C. Barker. 1s. 

A Sermon preached in the Church of St. Martin in the Fields, 
Weitminfter, before the Governors of the Benevolent Inftitution, ella- 
blifhed for the Purpofe of delivering Poor married Women at their own 
Habitations, on Sunday, March g. 1806. By G. J. Huntingford, 
DFR S 20. 6b. 

An Addrefs to the lower Clafs of his Parifhioners, on the Subje& of 
Methodifm, from the Minifter of their Parifh. By the Author of a 
Letter to a Country Gentleman on the fame Subje&t. 1s, 

A Serious Call to the Chriflian World, to coufider the prefent State 
of the Jews; with fome Thoughts on the Prophecies of Danicl and 
St. Paul. By a Member of the Church of England. 1S. 

Sele& Paflages of the Writings of St Chryfoftom, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, and St Bafil; from the Greek. By H. 3S. Boyd. 2s. 6d, 

A Third Part of Notes on the Revelation of St John, compared with 
itfelf and the reft of Scripture. By Butt. 1. 

An Affectionate Addrefs to the Parifhioners of Blackburn, on the 
Inftitution and Obfervance of the Sabbath. Publifhed for the Benefit 
of the Sunday Schools in Blackburn. By T. Starkie, M.A. 15, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage to Cochin China, in 1792-3, containing a General View 
of the Valuable Produétions, and the Political Importance of this 
flourifhing Kingdom, &c. To which is added, an Account of a 
Journey, in 1801 and 1802, to the Refidence of the Chief of the 
Boofhuana Nation. By J. Barrow, Efq. 4to. 3). 128. 6d. 
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The Belgium Traveller, or a Tour through Holland, France, and 
Switzerland, in 1804 & 1805, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman 
to a Minifter of State. 4vol. t2mo. tl. 

A Pi@urefque Tour through Spain, embellithed with 22 Plates. By 
Swinburne. Folio. 3). 138. 6d. 

Italian Scenery, reprefenting the Manners, Cuftoms, and Amufe- 
ments, of the different Italian States, 32 Plates. 4to. ql. 46. 

The Itinerary of Archbifhop Baldwin through Wales, A. D. 1688. 
By Giraldus de Barri, tranflated into Englifh, and illuftrated with 
Views, Annotations, and a Life of Giraldus. By Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Bart. FL.R.S.A.5S. 2 vol. gto. stl 118. Ditto, Latin. 1 vol. 
3l. 38. 

, ies in North America, defcribed in Letters from a Gentleman 
and his young Companion to their Friends in England. By P. Wake- 
field. 12mo. 58. 

Travels after the Peace of Amiens, through Parts of France, Swit- 
werland, Jtaly, Germany. By J. G. Lemaiftre, Efq. 3 vol. 8vo, 
3). 4s. 

The Stranger in Ireland. By John Carr, Efg. to. 2l. 56. 

‘ i 





A 

Academy, royal, unpromifing condition of, 216. 

Africa, inhabitants of, contraty to the example of every other country, 
more civilized in proportion to their diitance from the coaft, 439. 

Alembert, M. da’, account of, 355- 

America, North, various unfuccefsful attempts to civilize the Indians 
of, 443—reply of one of them who had been queftioned concerning 
the attachment of his countrymen to a favage life, 444—Quakers 
the only perfons who have attempted their civilization in a rational 
manner, 445. 


Anatomy, definition of, as applied to the arts of defign, 367. 

Antique {culpture and painting, remarks on, 367. 

Arétopus echinatus, defcription of, 69. 

Auftria, tketch of her fituation relative to France at the commencement 
of the late war, 192 


B 

Barroloos, a numerous and civilized African tribe, 441. 

Barrow’s account of a journey in Africa, 432—motives of tle expedi- 
tion, ib.—charaGer of the Dutch boors at the Cape, 433—ill fuc- 
cefs of the miffionaries among the Hottentots, 434—account of the 
Boofhuanas, 437. 

Barry's, Dr, hiftory of the Orkney Iflands, 87—general view of the 
fituation, foil, climate, &c. of thefe iflands, ib.—geographical de-' 
{cription, 89—conje€tures concerning their earlieft inhabitants, gr — 
natural hiftory, 102—population, 103—agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, 104—fifheries, 106. 

Beacon of Maracaibo, a curious phenomenon, 381. 

Bell’s effays on the anatomy of painting,—a work of this kind hitherte 
much wanted, 365—the author’s definition of anatomy as applied to 
the arts of defign, 367—objeCtions to the ftudy of the antique, ib. 
—remarks on fome of the peculiarities of the brutal and human phy- 
fiognomy, 370—what the chief ingredient in human beauty, 372— 
of the vifible figns of the paffions, 373—of the fkin and veins, 376. 

Bentley, Dr Richard, charaéteriftical fketches of, 109. 

Black, Dr, difcovers the exiftence of latent heat, 139. 

Bosje{mans, an African tribe, wretched condition of, 435. 

F Britain, 
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Dantzic, method in which grain is conveyed to, 131--,1ccount of the 
warehoufes in which it is depofited, 132. 

Death, remarks on the reprefentation of, in painting, 374. 

De Lill’s tranflation of Milton, 167—difficulties to be encountered in 
a French tranflation of that work, 168—1ftyle of the author more 
congenial to that of Thomfon or Cowper, than of Milton, 169—ex- 
tracts from compared with the original, 173. 

Denmark, advantages fhe has derived from the wars in which the reft of 
Europe has been lately engaged, 133. 

Depons’s voyage to South America, 378—part of the country treated 
of hitherto little known, ib.—acecount of the author, and divifion of 
his work 379—difcovery and conqueft of the eaftern part of Terra 
Firma, and defcription of the country, 380—population, manners, 
and cuftoms, 382—Indian population, 387—Civil and military 
government, 388—Ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, 390—agriculture, 391 
aremenenerers 392—finances, : 9§—topography, ib,—obfervations on 

1¢ fate of the Spanith colonies, 397» 

sod dy, Thomas, See Raymond, 

Dejpair, cefcription of that paflion, 375. 

Deffalines, extra&s from bis proclamation, after being chofen Governor- 
General of Hayti, 63. 

Doddington, Bubb, (Lord Melcombe) account of the charaéter and pe- 
culiarities of, 116. 

Doligncu, Mr Stephen, the inventor of a highly improved kind of weav- 
ing machinery, 245 

Drui me circles, form and ufes of, 95. 

Dryanotalanops, miflake of Dr Gaertner refpecting, pointed out, 73. 

Dryd den, extraét from his tranflation of the Satires of Juvenal, 171. 

Ducks, curious method of catching in the lake of Maracaibe, 381. 

Dutch boors at the Cape, character of, 433. 

Dutens—Memoires d’un voyageur, &c. Account of the author, 345 
—{uffers repeated difappointments in his amours, ib.—yifits England, 
and returns again to his father’s houfe, where he is feized with a 
dangerous illnefs, and is taught religion by his fitter, 346-—reyifita 
England, and is engaged as a tutor to a young gentleman, 347—is 
obliged to quit his fituation, from a deaf and dumb filter of his pupil 
having conceived an inclination for him, 348—accompanies Mr 
Mackenzie Stewart to Turin, 349—anecdotes of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Kaunitz, ib.—is left chargé d’affaires at Turin, 
350—anecdote of Sterne, 351-—the author, from difappointment, 
refolves to enter upon a retired and philofophic courfe of life, 353 
—but is enticed from his retreat, by hearing of Lord Mountftuart’s 
appointment to be Refident at Turin, and accompanies his lordfhip 
thither, 354—account of D’Alembert, 355—the author’s profound 
veneration for men of high rank, 356. 


Earth, 
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Earth, new theory of, 333. 

Edgeworth’s Leonora, 206—ftory of, 207-—~the author's remarks upon 
the modern female philofophy, z08—effets of jealoufy defcribed, 
210. 

Education, regular, unfavourable to vigour of underftanding, 329. 

Einar, Earl of Orkney, teaches his people the ufe of turf or peat for 
fuel, 98. 

Exprefiion, the chief ingredient in human beauty, 372. 

£yre, Lord, a native Irith baron, chara&er of, 120. 


Fabius, his excellence as a general chiefly manifefted in his tactics, 306. 

Faulkner, George, character of, 119. 

Fear, fymptoms and vifible charaGers of, 375. 

Fernay, once the feat of Voltaire, defcribed, 260. 

Foote, Mr, anecdote of, 123. 

Francois, Cape, equality among the inhabitants of, in the ordinary in- 
tercourfe of fociety, 58—review of black troops at, 59. 

Franklin, Dr Benjamin, complete edition of the works of hitherto 
wanting, 327—obfervations on the genius, &c. of the author, 328— 
character of his phyfical writings, 331—extra@ concerning a new 
theory of the earth, 332—remarks on magnetifm, 334—of the doc- 
tor’s political writings, 335—correfpondence between him and Lord 
Howe, 336—charaéter of his moral productions, &e. 340—extraéts 
from his letters to Mr Whatley, 342. 

Fulneck, a village in Yorkthire, inhabited entirely by Moravians, account 
of, 251. 

Funeral of a Moffulman, ceremonies obferved at, 38. 


Gaertner’, Dr, Carpologia, 65—This branch of their fcience in ge- 
meral much negleéted by botanifls, ib,—remarks on fome of the 
plants defcribed in the prefent work, 68. 

Gallery, national, for the reception of pictures to illyftrate the exploits 
of Britifh heroifm, propofed, 219. 

Garrick, Mr, character of, 122. 

Ghembaragee Bathee, office of, at Conftantinople, filled by a Scotch 
gentleman of the name of Campbell, 338. 

Giraldus de Barri, difplays an early inclination for the church, 40»—has a 
conteft about the right of dedicating a church with the Bifhop of St 
Afaph, 401—whom he excommunicates and defeats, 402—is fent to 
preach up the crufade in Wales, 403—attends Henry II. to France, 
and is honoured by Richard I. with the office of coadjutor to the 
Bifhop of Ely, regent of the kingdom, 404—his death and charac- 
ter, 405—his account of the abbey of Llanthoni, 407—character 
of the Welch, 410, 

Gilafs, art of manufa&uring fuppofed to have been known to the Bri- 
tons before the Roman invafion, 242. 

Gild{mith, 
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Goldfmith, Mr, charaéter of, 123—is relieved by Dr Johnfon from a 


ridiculous dilemma, 125. 

Grain, manner in which it is conveyed to Dantzic, &c. 131—propofal 
for making Britain an entrepdt of, 136. 

Grifiths’s Dr, Travels in Europe, Afia Minor, and Arabia, 35—vio~ 
lent partiality of Englifhmen for travelling, and devices fallen upon 
by ingenious men to attract the attention of the public towards their 
peregrinations, ib.—the author embarks at Gravefend for the Medi- 
terranean, 37—lands at Nice, ib.—and at Temnos, where he wit- 
neffes the funeral of a Muffulman, 38—is introduced at Conftanti- 
nople to the Ghumbaragee Bafhee, ib.—-anecdote of a copy of the 
Koran prefented to the Sultan by General Morrifon, 39—remarks 
on the religion, &c. of the Turks, 40—account of the fe& of 
Wahabees, 41—view of the policy and prefent ftate of the Turkifh 
empire, 45—the author vilits the Troad, 48—and proceeds by 
Smyrna to Aleppo, 49—great hardfhips he underwent in his journey 
from thence to Bafforah, 50—arrives fafe at Bombay, 51. 

Guagiros, a South American tribe, account of, 387. 

Gun/bot wounds, particular fymptoms attending, 373, 

H 


Haco, king of Norway, dies of a broken heart, in confequence of his 
defeat at Largs, tor, 

Hamilton, Single-fpeech, chara&ter of, 118—fuppofed to have been the 
author of the ** Letters of Junius,” 119. 

Hannibal, depended principally on the excellent difcipline of his troops, 

06. 

palees the Carthaginian, voyage of difcovery undertaken under, 240. ' 

Harold Harfager, king of Norway, fubdues the Hebrides, Orkneys, 
&c. 98. 

Henke, Mr, on Tannin, 73—artificial produétion of a fubftance re. 
fembling tannin, invented by the author, 74—ouly property in which 
it feems to differ from it, 75—different methods of producing it, 76 
—fingular properties of it, 77. 

Heat, latent, exiftence of, difcovered by Dr Black, 139—explication 
of the phenomena of, ib. 
Hecla, Mount, afhes thrown out by, carried as far as the Orkneys, 89. 

Hidropityon Zeylanicum, defcription of, 71. 

Himilco fuppofed to have eftablifhed the firft commerciaL.intercourfe be- 
tween Britain and Carthage, 239. 

Hirlas, or the Drinking Horn of Owen, tranflation from, 412. 

Hoare’s Tranflation of Giraldus Cambrenfis, 399—account of the au- 
thor, 401—extracts, 407. 

Hoy, old man of, a ftupendous pyramidal rock in Orkney, 88, 

Hoy, dwarfie ttone of, 91. 


Faraguay, extract from his tranflation of Taffo’s Aminta, 169. 
ice, and water, experiment made to determine the refpetive capacities 


of, for heat, 141. 
Fealoufy, 
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Fealoufy, feclings of, deforibed, 210. 

Jenyns, Soame, character of, 124. , 

Indian population in Spanifh America, account of, 387. 

{nguiry ivto the State of the nation, intention of, and fubjeéts treated 
in, t90—<caufes of the late difafters on the continent, 191—view of 
the effects produced on the ilate of Europe by the late difaftrous 
campaign, 198. 

‘Fobnfon, Dry charatter of, 124. 

Journal des Mines, 78—account of the origin of this periodical pub- 
lication, 79—remarks on fome of the papers contained in, 82. 

Ireland, condu& of the Englith towards, formerly both foolifh and ops 

- preflive, 313. 

Jrifo charaéter, traits of, in high and low life, 120. 

Irvine's, Dr, Chemical Effays, 138—cxplication of the phenomena of 
latent heat, 141. 

Italians, manners, &c. of, about the middle of the 13th century, 243. 

K 

Kaunitz, Prince, anecdote of, 349. 

Kerné, an ifland on the coaft of Africa, colony fettled on by Hanno 
the Carthaginian, .240—conjeCtures concerning the fituation of, ib. 

Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, defcription of, go. 

Kora country in Africa, ill fuccefs of the miffionaries in, 434. 


Koran, anecdote of a copy of, 39. 
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Leather boats ufed by the inhabitants of Britain at an early period, 243. 

Leetakoo, the capital of the Boofhuanas, defcribed, 437. 

Lemaifire’s travels, charaéter of, 254—the author’s remarks on the 
death of the late Queen of France, 257—account of Fernay, once 
the feat of Voltaire, 258—fketch of Switzerland and its inhabitants, 
261—defcription of Pompeii, 266—of a young lady taking the veil, 
268. 

Leonora. See Edgeworth. 

Leffing’s Nathan the Wife, a fpecimen of the true German tafle, 148— 
ttory of, 14g—what the intended moral of, 15;0—extracts from, 151. 

Levies, vew, danger of conjoining them in any great proportion with 
regular troops, 304. 

Lewis, defcription of a remarkable druidi¢al circle on the banks of 
Loch Roag, in the ifland of, g6—and of one of thofe ancient build- 
ings, called Pi&ts-houles, in the parifh of Lochs, 97 

Line of battle, occafion upon which Lord Rodney fir? ~clared bis ine 
tention of adopting the plan of breaking, 126 

Linnaus, cured of the gout by eating ftrawberries, 425. 

Lif, quarterly, of new publications, 223, 472. 

Llanthoni, account of the abbey of, from Giraldus Cambrenfis, 407. 

Lubec, at prefent a place of great commercial importance, 133. 

M 
Macdiarmid’s inquiry into the fyii¢m of national defence, 291—au- 
3 thor’s 


Largs, battle of, gained by Alexander IIT. of Scotland, too. 
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Moore's poems. Caufe to which the author owes his celebrity, 456— 
’ , ° 1 
infidious aim and dangerous tendency of his works, 457—fair-fex 





principally expofed to i poifon of fuch performan ces, 458—high 
importance to fociety of the purity of the female chara¢ter, 459— 
extracts from the lefs exceptionable Fa 3 of the work, 461. 
Moravian miffio varies, prudent and uf fal conduét of, 436. 
Morrifon * eral, anecdote concern ing a beautiful copy of the Koran 
prefe ated by him to the Grand Signior, 39. 
Mythology, ancient, a fyftem of nature, concealed under the veil of al- 
legory, 276. 


















N 

Negro flavery, lift of works relating to, examined in the Edinburgh 
Review, 52. 

Northumberland, 
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Northumberland, M. Dutens’s character of the Duke and Dutchefs of; 


Norwegian navigators, expedient employed by, in their diftant voyages, 
before the invention of the mariners compafs, 244. 
Nun, defcription of the ceremony of one taking the veil, 268. 
oO 


Oddy’s European Commerce, 128— Rapid commercial and political ad- 
vancement of Ruffia, 129—account of the grain trade at Dantzic, 
131—policy of Pruffia unfavourable to commerce, 132—caufes that 
impede the improvement of Sweden, 133—advantages derived by 
Denmark from the wars in which the other nations of Europe have 
been lately engaged, ib.—improvement of her refources, by the ex- 
tenfion of the fifheries, and cultivation of timber, recommended to 
Britain, 135—propofal of rendering Britain an entrepdt of grain, 
136. 

Olaus Frigueffon, king of Norway, affumes the chara&ter of a miffion- 
ary, and compels the inhabitants of Orkney, &c. to embrace the 
Chriftian religion, gg. 

Opie, Mr, national gallery for the reception of pictures illuftrative of 
the exploits of Britifh heroifm, firft propofed by, 219. 

Opie, Mrs, charaéter of her Simple Tales, 465—affeCting paflage from, 
467—{pecimen of her poetry, 469. 

Orkney, iflands, fituation, &c. of, 87—fuppofed to have been once 
joined te the mainland of Scotland, 88—foil and climate, ib.—Num- 
ber of thefe iflands, 89—conjeftures concerning the etymology of 
their common name, and whence they firft derived their inhabitants, 
91—Proofs of their having been firft peopled from the oppofite 
fhores of Caithnefs, 94—are conquered by Harold Harfager, king 
of Norway, 98—and compelled to adopt the Chriftian religion by 
Olaus Frigueffon a fucceflor of that monarch, g9—are annexed to 
the crown of Scotland by James III., 101—mineralogy of, 102— 
animals found in, 103—comparative population in ancient and mos 
dern times, 104— agriculture, ib.—manufactures, 105— exports, fifhs 
eries, &c. 106. 

P 

Peat, charring of, when introduced into France, 83. 

Pentland Frith, great rapidity of the tides in, 89. 

Philofephy, modern female, remarks on, 208. 

Phyfiognemy, brutal and human, remarks on the peculiarities of, 370. 

Piés, queftion who they were, folved, 92. 

Piéls’-houfes, remarkable ancient buildings fo called, frequent in the 
Highlands, 96—Defcription of one near Kirkwall in Orkney, ib.— 
and of another in the ifland of Lewis, 97. 

Pinkerton’s Recolletions of Paris, expe€tations raifed by, 413——whence 
the work derives its only intereft, 415. 

Pleafure, emotions of, accompanied by a degree of languor and relaxa- 
tion, 373+ 

Poetry, 
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Poetical extraéts from Leffing’s Nathan the Wife, 151—frdm Smyth’s 
Englith lyrics, 155—from Dermody’s poems, 160—from Taflo’s 
Aminta, 169—from Dryden’s Juvénal, 171—from De Lille’s tranf. 
lation of Milton, 173—from Shee’s Rhimes on Art, 220—from 
Fenton’s tranflation of the Hirlas, or Drinking-horn of Owen, 412— 
from Moore’s Poems, 461—from Mrs Opie’s Simple Tales, 469. 

Pomona, the largeft of the Orkney iflands, defcribed, 89. 

Pompeii, defcription of the ruins of, 267. 

Priffia, maritime pofleffions of well adapted to trade, 131—>policy of, 
unfavourable to commerce, 132. 

Pulteney, Dr Richard, account of, 422. 


Quakers attempt the civilization of the North American Indians, 444 
—their rational manner of procedure, 445—fuccefs with which their 
labours have been rewarded, 446—addrefs of, to the Seneca Indians, 
447—reply of the latter, 448. 

Quarterly lit of new publications, i Lift. 


Rainsford’s, Captain, account of the Black empire of Hayti, 52—me- 
thod the author lias taken to fill up his volume, §3— is forced into 
Fort Dauphin by ftrefs of weather, and arrefted on fafpicion of being 
a {py, 55—is condemned to death by a court compofed of twelve 
Black generals, ib.—his fentence is reverfed by Touflaint, and he is 
permitted to depart, 56—perfe& equality in the ordinary intercourfe 
of fociety at the Cape, 58—review of Black troops, ¢9—piture of 
domettic life among the negroes, 61. 

Raymond’s life of Thomas Dermody, 1§9—account of Dermody’s pa- 
rentage and premature accomplifhments, ibs—leaves his father’s 
houfe, and goes to Dublin, 160, where he is patronized by feveral 
gentlemen in fucceffion, whofe favour he uniformly forfeits by his 
profligacy and diflipation, 161—is taken into the protection of the 
dowager countefs of Moira, who is alfo compelled to difmifs him, 
162—after having wearied out the indulgence of feveral other friends, 
at laft enlifts in the army, and is promoted by Lord Mojra toa 
lieutenancy in a waggon corps, 164—is put upon half-pay, on the 
reduction of the army, and foon relapfes into his accuftomed de- 
bauchery, 164—Publifhes a volume of poems, ib.—Charaéteriftic a- 
necdotes, of, 165—character of his poetry, 167: 

Rios’s Tables of Navigation, &c.—Great ufe of fuch tables in mathema- 
tical fcience, 451—Difintereftednefs of the author in its publication, 
455- 

Rodney, Lord, anecdote of, 126. 

Rujia, rapid improvement of, in commerce; &c. 129—principal ports 
where her trade is carried on, 130: 


Salins, obfervations on the falt fprings of, 83. 
VOL, vill. NOs 163 K k Beott; 
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Scott, Sir William, expofition of the rule of 1756 regarding neutral 
traders, by, 8. 

Shee’s Rhimes on Art, 213—what the author’s defign in, 214—a ge- 
neral diffufion of tafte neceflary to the fuccefsful cultivation of the 
fine arts, 215—caufes that have contributed to retard the improve- 
ment of our national tafte, 217—{pecimens of the author’s ftyle of 
writing, 219. 

Sigurd, Earl of Orkney, compelled to embrace the Chriftian religion 
by Olaus Frigueflon King of Norway, 99—is killed at the battle of 
Clontarf in Ireland, 100—ftory of his death the groundwork of Mr 
Gray’s celebrated ode of the ¢ Fatal Sifters,’ ib. 

Simooleh, a {corching wind in the defert,—deleterious effects of, defcrib- 
ed, 5o- 

Sleep, natural pofture of, 37.76 

Smyth's Englith Lyrics, compendious eftimate of the merits of, 154— 
extras con 155. 

Sorrow, vifible figns of, in the countenance, 373. 

Sterne, anecdote of, 351. 

Seromnefes, in Orkney, defcribed, go. 

Sutherland, county of, whence it derives its name, 93. 

Suwarrow, to what his rapid conqueft of the Polish infurgents, &c. 
may be afcribed, 306, 307. 

Sweden, one great caufe of the {mall progrefs the has made in the career 
of improvement, and principal exports of, 133—plan for opening a 
communication through that country between the North Sea and the 
Baltic, ib. 

Switzerland, and its inhabitants, fketch of, 261. 

T 

Tannin. See Hatchett. 

Throckmorton, Sir John, on the Catholic queftion, 311—laws exclud- 
ing certain claffes of men from political ftations impolitic, &c. 311— 
conduét of England towards lreland from the period of its conquett 
foolifh and oppreffive, 313—number of parifhes, churches, &c. in 
that country, 316—account of the author of the prefent work, 318 
—mifchiefs apprehended by fome from the removal of the Catholic 
reftri€tions, 319—obfervations on the oath of fupremacy, 320— 
plan for removal of the jealoufies between the two fects, Proteitants 
and Papills, 324. 

Tonningen, port of, at prefent a place of great importance, 133. 

Travelling, great partiality of Englifhmen for, and devices practifed by 
fome to attract the attention of the public, 35—what the nature of 
the information that can render travels truly interefting, 36. 

Turenne, Marthall de, chiefly remarkable for his tactical fkill, 306. 

Turks, funcral ceremonies among, 38—-remarks on their religious opi- 
nions, 40—view of their fyitem of policy. According to their law, 
the wealth of every individual ought, at his death, to revert to the 
Sultan, 47—ufual means of evading that law, 48. 
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U 
Vifbney, Volotofhock, number of veffels that paffed the canal of, 
(which joins the Neva and Wolga) at two different periods, compar. 
ed, 129. 
Usiver{e, perhaps, has a magnetical north and fouth as well as the earth, 


4. 
ae force of Great Britain, remarks on the utility, &c. of, 309. 
WwW 

Wahab, Abdul, begins to promulgate a new creed in Arabia, 41— 
boldly proclaims himfelf the reformer of abufes, and feizes Mecca, 42 
—great alarm excited at the Porte by his fucceffes, ib,—Holy city 
is retaken by the Turks, and Abdul himfelf affaflinated, 43—his 
death faid to have been revenged, and his place fupplied by his fon, 
ib.—Peculiar dotrines of the fe@, 44. 

Wales, fimilarity of many cuftoms in, to thofe of Scotland, 409. 

War, in Difguife, &c. character and object of, 1—origin and progrefs 
of the neutral fyftem, ib.—confequences to the neutral traders, and 
mifchiefs arifing to Britain from the relaxation of the rule of the war 
1756, 3—enormous extent of the faCtitious neutral trade at prefenc 
compared with what it was at any former period, 5—remedy pro- 
pofed by the author againft the evafions of the neutral powers, 7— 
expofition of the rights of neutral nations with regard to trade, 8— 
queftion of right examined, 11—hardfhips and inconveniences of war 
much alleviated by the humane policy of modern times, 13—practice 
of maritime capture inconfiftent with that policy, 14—inquiry whe- 
ther the feizure of neutral veffels, trading to colonies of the enemy 
that were not open to them in time of peace, be juftifiable, 14. 

Water-mills, introduced into Britain by the Romans, 242. 

William (11., his character as a general, 306. 

Woronzow, Count, publicly difavows fome eulogiums beftowed upon 
him, 356. 
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